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The biblical critics are responsible for a growing interest in this 
question. It is true that Lessing long ago formulated it in Ger- 
many and answered it in a tremendous and startling negative. He 
declared that eternal truths of reason could not be dependent upon 
accidental truths of history.t But the reaction from rationalism 
and the new understanding and valugtion of history, which the 
doctrine of evolution necessitated, demonstrated that Lessing’s 
“eternal truths of reason” were themselves in large part formu- 
lations of the historical experience of men. Perhaps never have 
men turned so eagerly to historical research for guidance in religion 
and theology as in the 135 years since those words were written. 
Not only Schleiermacher and Ritschl but the age in which they lived 
turned from the mists of philosophy and the strainings of Hegel- 
ianism to the facts of history with the relief which men experience 
who come on solid rock beneath the sand. It is no philosophical 
skepticism which in our time has led men to formulate once more 
the question of our paper and to incline them once more to take 
their stand with Lessing. But as the biblical critics have tested 
the rock of gospel history with their pickaxes and their modern 

t Beweis des Geistes und der Kraft, 1777. 
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chemicals, it has chipped off and crumbled away to such an extent 
that men are beginning to wonder if it were not 

. . . . better far to mark off thus much air, 

And call it heaven; place bliss and glory there; 

Fix perfect homes in the unsubstantial sky, 

And say, what is not, will be by-and-by, 
than to attempt to come upon historical facts solid and secure 
enough to allow us to build our theology upon them. No theology 
can be efficient—on this I think we are all agreed—unless it pre- 
sents in succinct and comprehensible form the leading tenets of 
present religious faith. And is it not true that many of us are 
beginning to doubt the necessary connection between present 
religious faith and, say, the ultimate findings of criticism on the 
Synoptic Gospels ? 

As biblical criticism has proceeded in its task of historical exca- 
vation it has uncovered such a complex of problems that it seems 
almost impossible ever to expect to arrive at any unanimous 
opinion on even the most important matters. We are inclined to be 
more and more confident that any theology that is dependent upon 
the results and processes of biblical criticism is doomed to a limited 
clientéle and to an unlimited revision. We should be obliged to 
rebuild the foundations of faith, or at least to be ready to rebuild 
them, with every fresh issue of the Theologische Literatur-Zeitung. 

And yet as we consider the matter further, we easily perceive 
how important the question is which our impatience with the slow 
progress of biblical criticism has pressed upon us. For the aim 
of historical and literary criticism of the Bible is to disentangle 
the factual from the mythical. Confining our attention to the 
most important subject of biblical criticism, we all of us are clear- 
sighted enough to see that the criticism of the gospels is primarily 
concerned with the delimitation of the principal figure which those 
gospels portray. Now this figure is none other than Jesus Christ, 
the Founder of the Christian religion. There are few men who 
would be prepared to say that a Christian theology which is not 
dependent upon Jesus Christ would be an efficient theology. In 
all ages of the church until now the author of the Fourth Gospel 
has not been regarded as too presumptuous in asserting: “These 
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things are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God and that believing, ye might have life in his name.” The 
belief that Jesus is the Son of God has been regarded as funda- 
mental in Christian theology and this belief has been regarded as 
dependent upon what has been written of him and suggested about 
him by the gospels. Until recently the truth of the facts there 
narrated concerning him has been usually taken for granted and 
has not been subject to debate, but the faith of the Christian 
church has been dependent upon the belief that the elementary 
and outstanding facts of the gospels are true. Critical scholar- 
ship is an inquiry into the historical truth of these facts. These 
facts have been called into question; they must either be examined 
or dismissed from serious notice. So whatever we may think con- 
cerning the methods and outlook of the criticism of the gospels, 
we must confess that this criticism has brought us face to face 
with a most important religious problem which underlies it; this 
namely: Can an efficient theology have any vital dependence upon 
historical facts ? : 

It seems to the writer that this question ought not to receive 
its final answer until we have thoroughly considered the place of 
Jesus Christ in our Christian faith. This is of course only a part 
of the larger problem of the relation of human personalities to 
religious faith, but that lies altogether beyond the horizon of this 
paper. It is its purpose simply to raise some considerations con- 
cerning the place of Christ in our own faith and, therefore, the place 
of historical facts in our own theology. 

In the first place, we ought to be absolutely sure that the 
supreme fact in the spiritual life of the Christian is not Jesus but 
the conscience. Jesus was not the author of morality and religion 
among men, whatever else he was author of. The Ten Command- 
ments and the Twenty-third Psalm antedate him. Had Jesus 
never lived, we should be both moral and religious—simply because 
we are men. In ethical religions, religion may be defined, I think, 
as the attitude of men toward the power implicit in conscience. 
Should we be asked for our ultimate connotation of God we should 
not say that he was the Maker of heaven and earth nor that he 
was the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ but rather that 
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he was the Power behind our own conscience. Before Jesus was 
born, men had obeyed their consciences and so entered the moral 
realm; they had reacted upon their consciences and so re-entered 
the religious realm. Jesus does not create faith in, and reverence 
for, our consciences. Our reverence for our consciences creates 
faith in Jesus. Jesus is not the Lord of our conscience; he is Lord 
because of our conscience. 

This or something similar to this may have been in Jesus’ mind 
when he replied to the young man who called him “good Master”’: 
“Why callest thou me good? There is only one that is good, 
namely God.”” To a man who has really bowed before the sublim- 
ity of conscience, Martineau’s words become luminous: ‘Between 
soul and soul, even the greatest and the least, there can be, in the 
things of righteousness and love, no lordship and servitude, but 
the sublime sympathy of a joint worship on the several steps of a 
never-ending ascent.’”* It is true that the recent researches into 
the origin of conscience have softened somewhat her categorical 
imperatives but her final answer seems to be: “Constitute me, as 
you will, but obey me.” Men who refuse are being shut out from 
the most exalted human experiences. There is no other guide to 
them. A man who has not hearkened to his conscience can under- 
stand neither the significance of Jesus nor his own need of him. 
Men are moral and religious, not because they are Mohammedans 
or Christians or pagans, but simply because they are men. 

Now in the New Testament it is nowhere said that Jesus is the 
author either of our conscience or of our religion; it is, however, 
said that he is “the author of our faith.” This is not the place to 
enter anew upon the grounds for believing that Jesus was really 
the founder of the Christian faith. It is only necessary to keep in 
mind that, historically speaking, men entered upon a new reli- 
gious epoch with his advent. To be a Christian means to identify 
the Power behind conscience with the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Because of the life and character of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, we believe in his God. And that means of course that we 
believe that the purposes of God and Jesus and our consciences are 
the same. From this it follows that we obey conscience with 

1 Seat of Authority in Religion, sth ed., p. 391. 
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thanksgiving and with sympathy. We had been groping in the 
dark, pushed forward willy-nilly by conscience. Through Jesus 
we have come out of the long tunnel. We now know where con- 
science leads us and what she would make out of us. The Christian 
confession of faith, much older than any of our church creeds, is, 
“No one knoweth the Father but the Son and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.””’ We have come unto him and he 
hath given us rest. Through the matchless might of Jesus we 
believe that the severest dictate of conscience is the Father seeing 
us a great way off, running to fall on our neck and kiss us. 

What, then, has our belief in the reality of the historic Jesus 
brought us in the holy realm of our religious life? At least two 
things, it seems to me. First, a sudden illumination concerning 
the meaning of conscience, its imperatives, the joy of obeying it, 
and the horror that follows on disobeying it. Whatever it decrees 
for us, however sharp the tone in which these decrees are uttered, 
it is a Father who speaks and whose constant speaking is a sign of 
his forgiving patience. It is the actual and marvelous historic 
truth that, because of two or three years in the life of Jesus over a 
thousand years ago in a remote corner of the earth, a vast multi- 
tude, whom no man can number, have been granted a triumphant 
joy in following out instincts which have run counter to the fiercest 
impulses of the flesh. The witness of his absolutely unique life 
and achievements has transformed the lives of earth’s most emi- 
nent and most outcast men. His character has been for thousands 
the proof of his faith and the creator of theirs. 

But he has done even more than this. He has not only given 
men power to obey the law of the mind which had become weak 
through the flesh, but he has to a great extent rewritten that 
law of the mind. He has not only been the executive of our spirits 
to get the laws of our consciences enacted, he has become the 
supreme court to determine the legality of the dictates of con- 
science, yea, he has even entered upon the functions of the legislator 
and gone so far as to get “new commandments” legally and ir- 
revocably enacted. For when men became convinced that Jesus 
represented the Power behind conscience, conscience gradually 
became so accustomed to turn to him for reinforcement that it 
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also turned to him for guidance. The new commandment that we 
love one another, that we live not to be served but to serve, began 
to be the most insistent and most sacred of all the commandments. 
And so it has come to pass that Jesus of Nazareth has taken his 
seat within the spirits of a vast portion of the human race. One 
of the commonest phrases in the world is ‘‘a Christian conscience.” 
It is actually true that our most inward and secret monitor speaks 
to each one of us in the accents and in the words of Jesus of Naza- 
reth; in collecting and pressing home upon us the highest experiences 
of the human race it has permitted what that One Man has said 
and done completely to engulf and overshadow the experience of 
all other human creatures beside. 

If this is a true account of the influence of Jesus upon our reli- 
gious and moral life, and if theology be simply an ordered statement 
of that life, shall we say that it may really be efficient if it dis- 
regard the question of the existence and character of Jesus ? 

The attempt to disregard this question comes in our time chiefly 
from the friends of religion. This curious contention has arisen 
not so much from the desire to revolutionize the form of theology 
as to conserve its content. The application of the principles of 
literary and historical criticism to the gospels has made uncertain 
which of the deeds attributed to Jesus he actually performed and 
which of the words ascribed to him he actually spoke. So great 
indeed has been the uncertainty that by a kind of psychological 
necessity it has led some men to doubt his historic reality.t With 
this doubt to face for the first time and quite bewildered by the 
state of New Testament criticism in general, earnest Christian men 
have endeavored to move our faith from the sands of history to the 
rock of experience and to affirm that Christianity’s chief corner- 
stone is not Jesus Christ but rather the experience of men with a 
figure labeled with his name. 

Now, of course, nothing is more historically certain than the 
existence of Jesus. But the recent discussion concerning his his- 
_ toricity has revealed the fact that it is not a mathematical nor a 
philosophical but a historical truth. Philosophically speaking, 
therefore, the fact of Jesus belongs not in the category of certainties 

1 Cf. Shirley J. Case, The Historicity of Jesus, chap. i. 
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but rather in that of probabilities. We may be thoroughly con- 
vinced that he lived and that he was crowned with thorns without 
and bathed in peace within, but because we receive it upon the 
testimony of others and because it belongs in the realm of historical 
incidents, the fact of Jesus cannot be scientifically, or rather mathe- 
matically, demonstrated and cannot therefore we are told be 
indispensable to our religious life. 

To meet this real difficulty, Professor Wobbermin of Breslau, 
who not long ago delivered the Taylor Lectures at Yale, has made 
an interesting distinction between Geschichte and Historie. Though 
throughout his long brochure’ he has neglected to define his terms, 
and though I think of no precise English equivalents which can 
symbolize his conceptions clearly, we shall not depart very far from 
his thought if by Geschichte we understand the immediate impression 
of “Jesus” on the present and by Historie the actual fact of his 
existence and the actual facts of his career in the past. He main- 
tains cogently that whatever was the factual truth about Jesus, 
there is no gainsaying the historic truth that his figure has laid 
hold of the spiritual life of men for generations and that it lays 
hold of it today. He therefore believes that whatever we believe 
about the facts of his life or even about the fact of his existence, 
we shall not be able to extirpate the abiding and transforming 
might of his personal portrait in the New Testament. Wobber- 
min’s brochure reminds us of Harnack’s words of seventeen years 
ago: 

There is a difference between fact and fact. The single outer facts are 
uncertain; so far Lessing was perfectly right in warning us against uniting 
accidental historical truths with the most essential truths and in hanging the 
entire weight of eternity on a spider web. But the spiritual content of an 
entire life is also a historical fact and it has its certainty in the effect which it 
produces.” 

Wobbermin’s contention, however, goes beyond Harnack’s. 
Harnack postulates that there was an “entire life” lived; Wobber- 
min declares that whether that life was lived or not, there remains 
the impression of the picture of Christ in our consciousness, some- 
thing in the present and not in the past, something as certain as 


1 Geschichte und Historie in der Religionswissenschaft, 1911. 
2 Das Christenthum und die Geschichte (1895), p. 18. 
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our own existence, something indeed which enters into and condi- 
tions our own existence. Now there can be no doubt that this 
statement is true; the only unanswerable question is whether it 
would remain true a generation, say, after the fact of Christ’s 
existence and character was left problematical. Laymen have 
assured me that whether the New Testament should be proven to 
be false to historic fact or not, their faith would remain the same. 
But they have always said it to me alone or in a whisper behind 
a sheltering hand at the close of a church service. The tremendous 
and the exalting influence of the gospels has been achieved 
because, or at least while, men have believed in the truth of the 
outstanding facts therein narrated. It can hardly be doubted 
that if the gospels should come to be regarded as a unique speci- 
men of imaginative writing their influence would be of a different 
kind. The possibilities of faith in the realm of actual life, the 
obligations of loyalty and of gratitude, the actual revelation of 
God in human history would all be regarded differently. That 
being the case, our faith and our theology would be different. 
They might be more translucent, or they might be more vague 
and ineffective, but they would be different. That is to say, 
theology depends upon historical facts, and, so far forth, on biblical 
criticism. 

Probably most of us would be inclined to agree with Professor 
Troeltsch, who says that for a church and a liturgy and a worship 
and a brotherhood the belief in a historic Jesus is imperative. 
He believes that the church must examine into the question of his 
existence and character, that it must deliver its case to its special- 
ists, and that it need have no fear as to the outcome.’ For after 
all, there is a distinct and historic accomplishment at the basis of 
the Christian religion. It has not professed to be a search after 
God but rather a finding of him. Its characteristic is not a great 
longing but rather a deep joy in a vast discovery. Its distinguish- 
ing mark is not its hunger after righteousness but its vision of God 
in Christ. It seems absurd to sacrifice this inheritance because 
an erratic group of critics has brought into the dim horizon of 


* Die Bedeutung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu fiir den Glauben (1911), particularly pp. 
41, SI. 
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thought the possibility that the gospels are completely mythologi- 
cal in character. But this sacrifice men like Wobbermin are pre- 
paring to make, chiefly upon two grounds. They raise two serious 
objections to making Christian faith and therefore Christian 
theology dependent upon historical facts: first, that faith would 
then be dependent not merely upon science, but upon a particular 
branch of a particular science, viz., upon biblical historical criti- 
cism; and, second, that, even granted that this science could prove 
the historic truth of the existence and exalted character of Jesus, 
we should never be able to advance beyond the region of the 
probable in our moral and spiritual life. These objections are most 
serious; are they as insuperable as they seem ? 

The second of these objections is the more serious of the two; 
let us consider it first. There can be no doubt that if biblical 
science should prove that, according to all historical canons, Jesus 
of Nazareth is a real historical figure, living in the first century of 
our era, he would thereby be no more certain of existence than 
many another historical character. And our objectors rightly 
affirm that the existence of any historic character can never be 
said to be philosophically certain. We are bound to believe in the 
existence of Washington or Lincoln or Caesar on the testimony of 
others from a more or less remote past. We do right to regard 
historic proof as establishing in many cases the highest conceivable 
historic probability of their existence, but no matter how high that 
probability may be, it is still but a probability. Now a probability, 
our objectors assert, is not sufficient foundation for religious faith. 
Religious faith and religious action must be founded on nothing less 
than certainty. Conscience speaks in categorical terms, and what- 
ever has to do with conscience, with morality, with religion, or 
with religious faith must have behind it something stronger than 
probability, no matter how high that probability must be. If 
religion and conscience are based upon the probable, they must 
speak to us of advantage and likelihood rather than of duty. The 
“ought” must become the “would be better.”” The objectors who 
thus strongly press their objection usually overlook the distinction 
between conscience and religion on the one side and religious faith 
on the other, of which we spoke at the outset. Christian believers 
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do not ground their conscience on Jesus of Nazareth, nor their 
religion, which is predominantly a reaction, upon conscience. Con- 
science must speak categorically or not at all. But our objectors 
err at a more important point than this. They overlook the fact 
that the conscience of most of us promulgates this principle of moral 
action: “‘Thou oughtest to act in accordance with the highest 
probability.” This simple declaration of conscience enables it 
to annex vast areas of the probable which are concerned after all 
in nearly every moral action. There can be nothing certain to us 
beyond the fact of our own existence. No matter what sense and 
reason tell us about the existence of nature and friends, we cannot 
go even here beyond the highest conceivable probability. With- 
out faith, we are obliged to remain within the deadly confines of 
solepsism. The moment, therefore, that we become convinced 
of the highest probability of the existence of Jesus, that moment 
conscience accepts the obligation of living as though Jesus existed 
and not as though he did not. As soon, therefore, as we believe 
that Jesus as he is portrayed in his essential character in the gospels 
really existed, we have the moral right of becoming his disciples 
and worshipers of his Father. 

Relieved of this bugbear, the objection remains that if the his- 
toric Jesus is to be the basis of our religious life (let us rather say, 
of our religious faith), we are bound to be dependent, for a very 
important function of our lives, upon a small group of students 
whose business it is to examine the reliability of the records of his 
earthly life. The intolerableness of this situation will, I suppose, 
never be expressed better than by Principal Shairp: 


I have a life with Christ to live, 
But, ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date? 

I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die; 
And must I wait, till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 


But, although it is undoubtedly true that biblical critics have 
a most important function in our religious life, as preachers and 
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parents and poets and natural scientists also have, the objection 
is not as fatal as it seems. For it is true not only that faith makes 
history and is caused by history but that within certain limits faith 
is a judge and an establisher of history. Long before the historical 
questions of the gospels are settled, usually before they are raised, 
we are brought into contact with the New Testament and with the 
figure of Jesus there portrayed. As Wobbermin and many other 
writers insist, the impression that that figure makes upon us is 
ineffaceable. Our conscience holds us before it, even after certain 
historical doubts concerning it arise. There can, however, be 
little doubt that the impression that figure has made upon us was 
made upon us while we took its historicity for granted. There 
can be no doubt at all that the Christian inheritance upon which 
our conscience is dependent was gathered under a similar impres- 
sion of the historicity of Christ. We are overpowered by the pic- 
ture of Christ in the gospels—so overpowered, our life moves 
toward eternal meanings and is enriched by eternal motives. We 
are then asked to reckon with the idea that this picture of Christ 
is not the picture of an actual life but the mere collocation of 
fancies and incidents, an ingenious or accidental putting-together 
of dreams and ideals, which therefore lose their vital and com- 
pelling and personal power. It is at this point that faith enters 
the domain of historical research. It does not enter altogether 
ignorant. It is aware that historical criticism gives an almost 
unanimous verdict in favor of the historic existence of Jesus of 
Nazareth. But it enters for itself. It does not employ itself 
with dates or historic environment. It says: “I believe that that 
picture is a whole and not a collection. I believe that it is a tran- 
script of life that we have in the gospels and not the expression 
of longing after it. I believe that our ideals derive themselves 
from that actual life and not that our actual lives are distorting 
themselves in trying for an ‘impossible ideal.’”’ And so we are not 
left to the small group of professional historical critics. We all 
instinctively feel with Harnack, perhaps the greatest of historical 
critics, that the life of Jesus “‘has its certainty in the effect which 
it produces.” To that extent we are all historical critics. The 
science of history is not remote from human life. Just as a man’s 
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senses confirm the findings of the scientist so a man’s spiritual 
sense confirms the findings, yes even assists in the findings, of the 
historian. It is simply not true to say that it is the small 
group of professional critics who become the custodians of faith, if 
we make room for a historic figure in its sacred realm. Christian 
theology must ever indeed be dependent upon historical criticism, 
but the possession of faith in the figure of Jesus entitles one to a 
place among the historical critics. 

In conclusion, we take up once more the question we put at the 
outset: Can a theology which is dependent upon historical facts 
be an efficient theology ? And we make this partial but unhesitating 
answer, viz.: A theology which is independent of historical facts 
is bound to be inefficient because it is bound to be independent of 
the historic Jesus. And as we reflect upon this answer, we dis- 
cover that, though we have not entered into the question of detail 
nor attempted to define the boundaries of the dependence of Chris- 
tian theology on historical facts and historical criticism, we have 
answered the question at the head of this paper in the affirmative. 



































THE SOURCES OF ISRAEL’S MESSIANIC HOPE 


HUGO GRESSMANN 
University of Berlin, Berlin, Germany 


1. Authenticity —The prophet’s word is the poet’s word. The 
first evidence of this is the repetition of thought in the parallelismus 
membrorum, the second is the distinct rhythm, however we may 
minutely define its character. Hence for the interpretation of the 
prophets we must not apply the laws of prose, as in the interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament stories, but the laws of poesy, which are 
different from those of prose. However, as there are different kinds 
of prose, so it is necessary to determine exactly the idea of prophetic 
poesy. This has not yet been done with the exactitude which is 
necessary to meet the problem of the history of Israel’s literature." 

Here may be noted only one point of view, in which the prophetic 
books are in sharp contrast with the narrative books. The prose 
of the Old Testament is not of ornate but of plain style; it is lack- 
ing in epithets, ornamented speech, figures, and comparisons; in 
short, it wants the “inner forms” of poesy. The beauty of Hebraic 
prose consists only in the arrangement of the independent tale— 
and not in that of the collections or books of tales—and in concise 
logical and artistic construction, the parts of which are necessary 
to the context as a whole and the limits of which are sharply fixed. 
There is not a detail too many, nor one too few; they touch one 

t For the history of literature and for the method of scientific definition terms 
of art are necessary, which should be used with exact signification. I have looked for 
such terms in Skinner’s Genesis, but do not find them. We ought to distinguish, for 
purposes of explanation, quite exactly between myths, tales, or stories, legends (in 
Hebraic, midrash), fairy tales, fables, sentences, or proverbs (originally of wise 
men), etc.; furthermore between tales, historical tales (by word of mouth), and 
historiography (written historical tales), etc. There is only one history of Israelitish 
literature of this sort, that by Hermann Gunkel (in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, edited 
by Paul Hinneberg. Berlin, 1906, pp. 51 ff.). A good beginning is made by Richard 
G. Moulton, The Literary Study of the Bible, revised ed., London (1899). The history 
of Israelitish literature is in the main a history of style. 
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another like the wheels of a watch. Therefore, for the commen- 
tator, who should be a reproducing artist, it is comparatively easy 
to discover incoherence in the artistic whole, to perceive fissures 
and clefts, to show gaps and to supply that which is lacking, to 
remove inorganic additions, and to set apart secondary work. 
Such criticism is quite inapplicable to the books of the prophets. 
Although they are artists and their creations are not without an 
inner logic and a constraint of outer form, yet the abrupt, hasty, 
and unquiet style is characteristic of prophetic poesy in contrast with 
the clear, mature, and quiet manner of the prose writers. This 
difference is to be interpreted by the fact that the prophets are 
always of a troubled temper and are seized in their innermost soul. 
They are ever pronouncing their deliverances in excitation and 
passion, torn by the tempest of furious wrath or overpowered by the 
ardor of enthusiastic love. Their words are vibrant with the 
blessed paroxysms of communion with God and the secret mysteries 
of ecstasy. He who would understand them may not approach 
with sober and cool intellect, but he himself must feel something of 
this emotion; above all, he must have in mind that the psychic 
laws for excited men are different from those for normal ones. The 
visionary element brings the prophets near to the dreamers; their 
lyric is dream-lyric, their poesy is dream-poesy. Hence it is not 
only false, but even absurd, to transfer the principles of higher 
criticism, well approved in the interpretation of the Hexateuch, to 
prophetic poesy, which is governed by its own laws. 

In spite of their intense experiences, the prophets in the expres- 
sion of their thoughts adhere to the traditional forms, just as do 
the modern poets, who likewise, notwithstanding their boundless 
individualism, seldom break through the bars of the usual poetic 


types. The determination of the various forms of prophetic, 


speech is again a task in the literary study of the Bible, which has 
scarcely been undertaken as yet. First of all, it is to be considered 
that the prophetic writings are not books of great, universal con- 
ception like the Homeric Epos, but every book is a collection, or 
an anthology of many prophetic poems by the same or by different 
authors. Unhappily, these poems are preserved in continuous 
text without any marks to separate one song from another. It 
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is, therefore, the first duty of exegesis, to fix the beginning and the 
end of each prophetic poem; for without this preliminary work 
interpretation is impossible. Imagine Goethe’s lyrics printed like 
Isaiah’s songs! Only a barbarian would do such a thing. But 
he would be no less a barbarian who would venture to treat Goethe’s 
poems thus disfigured as if they had an inner unity, or who would 
undertake to comment upon an arbitrary combination of several 
songs having no connection with one another. Is not that inter- 
preter then also a barbarian who applies such a method to Isaiah ? 
By good hap, the task that arises here for the history of litera- 
ture is not so difficult as it seems at first sight. In determining the 
prophetic poems, we not only avail ourselves of identity of situa- 
tion and of aesthetic judgments; but we obtain another approach 
from the typical introductions and conclusions which frame all the 
songs and indicate their type. ‘Thus Jahve has spoken”’ is said 
usually in the beginning; ‘‘for the mouth of Jahve has spoken it” 
is added frequently at the end. A collection and investigation of 
such phrases and similar formulae and their importance for fixing 
the limits of prophetic poems is a pressing necessity in order to 
advance our understanding of the prophets and to forward the 
progress of literary study. He who has an eye for such things 
soon observes that the songs are generally very short. In modern 
literary usage we should not call them “poems,” but simply 
“sentences” or “words.” The prophets were no “rhetoricians” 
nor “preachers,” but poets of little sentences orally pronounced. 
For our purpose there are to be considered among the many 
species of prophetic poesy only two, and they meet us in all the 
prophetic books: the ‘“‘threats” and the “promises.” These are 
in direct contrast with each other both in content and in temper. 
The threats predict ill fortune, the promises, on the contrary, good 
fortune for Israel. In the threats, therefore, lives the wrath of 
the prophet against the sins of Israel; hence the threats are mostly 
combined with ‘‘denunciatory words,” to give plausibility to the 
coming calamity. The promises, however, are filled with the love 
of the prophet for his people; hence they are often joined with 
an ‘“‘exhortation”’ to bring the hearers back to the right way and 
to lead them to happiness. Each of the two species has run its 
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own course of development, which a study of the material would 
readily reveal. This too is a new problem of literary study well 
rewarding labor. 

The promises are as different from the threats as love-songs from 
funeral songs. Certainly the two species are sometimes combined 
in the same poem, but usually they are independent of each other. 
Unless peculiar reasons force us, we have no right to establish a con- 
nection between the threat and the promise; for a poem, rounded in 
itself, should not be joined with another poem, likewise finished. in 
itself. This simple consideration disposes of nearly all the argu- 
ments against the authenticity of the promises, or the messianic 
hopes almost identical with them. It is said that the prophet 
could not threaten and promise at one and the same time. But 
in fact, he doesnot. The conjunction of the two is purely arbitrary. 
But there is no reason why the prophet should not threaten at one 
time and promise at another time, as the poet may now mourn the 
death of his friend, and again may sing as a lover. 

It may be objected that these comparisons are lame. The 
prophet predicting to his people sometimes ill fortune, sometimes 
good fortune could not be filled now with burning wrath and then 
with glowing love for Israel. Why not? Also in this case he is 
like the poet; both are animated by changing moods. Is this 
surprising in such impassioned men as the prophets? They were 
no dogmatists obliged to avoid contradictions; they did not 
endeavor, for the most part, to declare their opinions systematically, 
so much so that it is impossible for us to apprehend all the details. 
Commonly the threats are spoken as absolutely as the promises; 
now the whole people shall be ruined without anyone being saved; 
again the prosperity of the new time shall be such that no one shall 
be lost. These prophecies exclude each other, but besides them we 
find a series of connecting sentences showing us how the prophets 
fitted them each to the other. That a great calamity would 
break upon Israel, they were always assured; they were doubtful 
only of one point, whether Jerusalem would escape the coming 
destruction or not. But after the ill fortune the good fortune 
would follow; yet not inevitably, but only if the remnant should 
repent. This thought Isaiah has embodied in the name of his son 
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(Isa. 7:3). If Israel does good, Jahve will be gracious “‘to the 
remnant of Joseph” (Amos 5:15); if Jerusalem is purified in the 
melting furnace, then it shall return as it was at the beginning 
(Isa. 1:25, 26). 

Though threat and promise may be found separately, yet 
calamity and prosperity form a chronological unity which, however, 
is not always clearly stated, because it is to be completed as a matter 
of course: first calamity, then prosperity. By this consecution the 
logical contradiction of threat and promise is annulled. At any 
rate, it was dependent upon the prophets’ inner experiences and 
moods, whether they were putting themselves in the time of ill 
fortune, painting horrid pictures of terror, or whether they were 
plunging into the time of happiness that was to follow later on. 
Now a cursory glance teaches us that with the greater prophets 
the threats are much more frequent than the promises. Hence 
it follows that the canonical prophets were predominantly an- 
nouncers of calamity. Jeremiah (28:8) intimates that they were 
exclusively so. But he has said this in his conflict with “the 
prophet of grace,” Hananiah, and in polemics one likes to be pointed 
and one is inclined to sharpen the contrast. According to the vision 
of his vocation Jeremiah was called to be a prophet (1:10), not only 
“‘to destroy, to ruin, and to demolish,” but also “to build and to 
plant.” It is characteristic that the negation is placed first. The 
greater prophets were, it is true, announcers of grace and good for- 
tune, but they were so only in the second place. There was a time 
or there were situations, when they denied the grace of God totally, 
or when they clothed their idea of the great misery that was to come 
in such harsh words that the grace of God seemed to be excluded. 
Nor are we allowed to forget their controversy with their prophet- 
brethren who announced the contrary. Even this exaggeration 
knowing neither indulgence nor restraint reveals its very prophetic 
character, for it results from the passion of these men who did not 
think the golden mean to be the best way. In calmer moments 
they accepted the legitimacy of the expectation of good fortune 
that existed in Israel (Amos 5:14, ‘“‘as you have said”); but they 
thought the realization of this prophecy to be possible only by 
the conversion of Israel. It is no hazard, on the contrary, it is 
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worthy of notice that we never meet these announcements in the 
form of “threats,” due to the wrath of the prophets, but nearly 
always in the “exhortations” that result from a milder disposition 
of soul. 

Even these limited prophecies are so characteristic that their 
authenticity is not to be doubted. But if we think the coexistence 
of complete denial and limited acknowledgment of God’s grace to be 
authentic tradition, we have no scruples in crediting the greater 
prophets with being the authors of the promises or messianic hopes, 
which have no limit at all. If the prophets were only announcers of 
calamity, had they only come to ruin and to demolish, then was 
their god an enigmatical God, and his doing was as senseless as 
the work of a peasant who is always ploughing and never seeding 
(Isa. 28:22-29). God, who governs not only the history of Israel 
but that of the whole world, would never have inflamed the prophets 
if his plan had been the eternal No. They would never have under- 
stood him, if he had spoken his eternal Yes only for the heathen. 
Though the sinful Israelites might be as indifferent to him as the 
Negroes (Amos 9:7), yet there was an Israel of faith and hope 
which the prophets could not give up. They did not know how 
it was to come; they felt no obligation to paint the future with 
scientific exactitude, but they were sure of one thing: though 
God should bring to ruin his whole people, yet would he find means 
sufficient to awaken from even the stones seed of Abraham. If 
we deprive the prophets of this idea, we make them demigods 
whose feet do not touch the earth. 

Surely the expectation of God’s grace must be understood as a 
matter of faith and a certitude of soul; but it is impossible to declare 
its origin by this fact, for the messianic hope has its root in the 
soil of popular imagination which is older than all prophecy. For 
this we not only have internal arguments, but Amos says plainly: 
*‘Then Jahve the God Zebaoth will be with you as you have 
said” (5:14); and still more distinctly: “‘Woe to those wishing 
near the day of Jahve” (5:18). Consequently, there were already 
people at the time of Amos who knew of the day of Jahve and longed 
for it as a day of light and happiness. These words are not suffi- 
cient to reconstruct the popular expectation of grace; one is obliged 
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to add all the other traits of the prophecies which may certainly 
or probably be traced back to popular ideas. That is all the more 
reason why one should not form one’s opinion in advance without 
having a comprehensive survey of the traditional facts. 

If we look back from this preliminary knowledge, we under- 
stand now much more easily why the prophets, at least sometimes, 
gave promises. They were men of flesh and blood, and therefore 
sons of their time; they were earth-born and could not deny their 
origin in spite of the isolated grandeur of their thoughts which 
led them up to a giddy height. The messianic prophecies which 
are with difficulty adapted to the sphere of the prophet’s ideas are 
certainly taken in part from the popular tradition. But if in 
reality they were spoken by the greater prophets in whose books 
they are to be read, we expect as a matter of course that they will 
show traces of prophetic spirit and that their religion and ethics 
will be much more elevated. Meditating upon the promises, two 
irrepressible questions that are always to be kept in sight present 
themselves to us: What ideas has the prophet taken from others ? 
How much has he transformed them and adapted them to the 
actual situation ? 

2. Contents.—I confine myself to the pre-exilic promises in which 
the Messiah himself is spoken of, treating the others only as may 
be necessary. The most instructive is Mic. 5:1-5, a passage which, 
from the mention of Asshur, surely dates from the Assyrian time, 
and which therefore may have been written by Micah about the 
time of Hezekiah. From the smallest district,’ so it is written there 
in a spirited antithesis, the Messiah, the greatest king, shall come. 
Beth Ephrath is the native place of David. Consequently the 
prophet does not expect a descendant of David, but the return 
of David himself. The ruler of the last days is at the same time 
the ruler of the first days, a new antithesis which can be applied 
to David only cum grano salis and which is transferred to him from 

tI read with others in vs. 1, FTW "Dok VYIUN MIP 13 TIS 5 vs. 4, 
remove DISD MT mT, a gloss to the preceding 120", and read DPF) MOINS 
(o9 D"pr , “to establish over,” like Jer. 23:4; thesubjectis Jahveorhis Messiah). The 
ending 3”, being on the margin, has come into the text at a wrong place; it belongs 


to vs. 5, where is to be read 1>°ET and furthermore MIMI. In vs. 3, remove 
mV, and in vs. 5, TN, metri causa. 
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another one. ‘‘Therefore,” because the Messiah is to be born, 
“he [Jahve] gives them up” (the Israelites of the north). And so 
it must be, for, as everybody knows, the time of good fortune is 
immediately preceded by a time of ill fortune. The author alludes 
to ideas well known, otherwise he could not continue with the 
conclusive “therefore.” One ought to imagine the birth of the 
Messiah to be the beginning of happiness. But only, when the 
distress has risen to the utmost, ‘‘she who travaileth will bring 
forth.” The prophets speaks €v uvotnpi~; for who the queen- 
mother of the Messiah is, he does not know. The new birth 
of David is a great secret, blessed be the woman that bears him! 
Micah’s dependence upon Isaiah is excluded by the fact that 
the greater prophets committed no plagiarism; and, what is more, 
Mic. 5:4 ff. contains ideas which we do not find in Isaiah. The 
first consequence of the messianic time is the reconstruction of 
Israel into a united nation: ‘‘Then the rest of its [Israel’s] brethren 
will return to the sons of Israel.”” The Israelites of the north are 
already in the exile; hence this promise is pronounced after 722 B.c. 
Secondly, the Messiah, the pious king, will govern his people in 
the name and by the power of Jahve, and so his kingdom will be 
a kingdom of peace and will extend over the whole world. All 
nations are subject to the Messiah, even the Assyrians. If they 
are coming to subject Judah, as they did Northern Israel, then it 
will be the worse for them; for in that case, the Messiah has come 
to save Judah from this great distress. The author therefore 
expected the return of David soon after the conquest of Samaria, 
before Asshur had advanced the second time to menace Judah. 
Here, too, we find older ideas that cannot be fully explained by the 
situation of the contemporary history, for it is said: When Asshur 
dares enter the sacred, inviolable Judah, then “seven princes and 
eight human governors” will be established to rule over “the coun- 
try of Nimrod” with sword and iron, and never more will they 
dare cross the plans of Jahve and disturb the peace of the world. 
In the promise of Micah the combination of the Messiah with 
David who shall bring back prosperity to the united Israel, is 
dependent upon the contemporary history. Behind this idea 
of David’s return, however, we recognize the older mythological 
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thought of the returning primeval king. To him is also attributed 
the kingdom of peace and the world-dominion which cannot have 
had its origin in the remembrance of David’s time. The Assyrians 
being the worst enemies of the Israelites, their subjection is easily 
explained by the state of the contemporary history. But behind 
this we find another idea which is a great deal older and which may 
be explained by mythological parallels which become clear only in 
later times: the Messiah can establish his kingdom only when the 
satanic powers are subjugated. While usually one shepherd is 
sufficient to tend a flock, the satanic Asshur must have seven or 
eight princes to rule it with iron scepters. So the time of prosper- 
ity is preceded by a terrible time of distress. 

This promise of Micah touches closely the promise of Isaiah 
7:10-17, which was not written down by the prophet himself but 
by one of his disciples.t According to the context, Isaiah had 
announced to Ahaz the deliverance from the calamity prepared 
by the Ephraimites and Arameans. As vss. to ff. belong to the 
same time (about 732 B.c.), we expect a promise. Now Isaiah 
wants to give a sign that he may show himself a prophet sent by 
God. Ahaz, however, resists him, because he will not tempt God. 
The prophet is highly irritated, for this resistance is an offense to 
Jahve. Therefore he himself will tell of a miracle that Jahve is 
going to perform. This introduction must be followed by a terrible 
threat against Ahaz. The man who wrote this down thought the 
following oracle to be a promise for Judah, but a threat against 
Ahaz. His conception must be ours, however the situation may 
have been invented. Any exegesis that does not do justice to 
this double-character of the passage is unsuccessful.2 A young 
wife is pregnant, she will bear a son and will call him Immanuel; 


t Compare vs. 13, "WON", the third (not the first!) person singular, and vs. 3, 
wvw" SN. He who corrects to the first person falsifies the tradition. From this is 
to be explained the peculiar vs. 10, FI" HOM; the “redactor” identifies Isaiah 
with Jahve and heightens the consciousness of the prophet a little. Isaiah is here 
degraded to a worker of miracles, and a magician. 


2 Vs. 14, mabyn= “a young wife”; the article is an idiom of the Hebraic. 
Vs. 15 from M97 till IOI is a gloss (cf. vs. 16). From vs. 17 remove 97 Sn; 
for “over thee and thy family” belong together. The verse becomes meaningless 
through the words “over thy people.” Remove “WN 752 MN with others. 
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he will eat honey and milk. Before the boy has grown up, Ephraim 
and Aram will be devasted. But God will bring upon Ahaz and 
his family days such as have not been since the division of the 
kingdom. Nothing but the birth of Immanuel can be the miracle; 
no other sign is spoken of in the oracle. Indeed, he is a mysterious 
boy, for his birth warrants the destruction of the enemies. Im- 
manuel can be no other than the Messiah, with whom the days 
of happiness must come for Judah. Here we recognize distinctly 
that the messianic hope is particularly Judaistic; the happiness of 
Judah can begin only after the destruction of Northern Israel. 
As with Micah, so here the coming of the Messiah is preceded 
by a time of calamity. There the Assyrians menaced Judah, but 
here the Syrians and Ephraimites. In both cases the scheme is 
the same: first calamity, then fortune; only its content is changed 
to the contemporary historical situation. It was the enormity of 
the distress that awakened in the prophets the belief that they would 
live in the ‘‘last days,”’ and which made them sure that the Messiah 
was already conceived. If human help seemed to be impossible, 
the marvelous child, the Messiah, was to be born. Hence it is clear 
what an immense danger the Syro-Ephraimitish war must have 
been for Judah; in those times the hearts of the king and of the 
people trembled, “‘as the trees of the wood tremble in the storm.” 
Isaiah agreed with this idea, but his feelings were opposite to those 
of the others, for he expected the intervention of Jahve and the 
speedy appearance of the Messiah. For this reason he demanded 
of the king “quietness” and “faith” (7:4, 9). Like Micah, 
Isaiah, too, speaks in a mysterious manner of the young wife who 
shall bear. Nobody knows who she is, not even the prophet; only 
one thing is known, that in the immediate future the Messiah shall 
be born of a woman. Contrary to Micah, we here have nothing 
of David’s return; it even seems to be excluded, for finally the 
prophet turns against the governing dynasty: it shall see worse 
days than at the time of the kingdom’s division, when in Northern 
Israel a foreign dynasty mounted the throne.t With these words, 


t The words “since Ephraim left Judah” are well understood, if they are trans- 
ferred to the dynasty and not to the people of Judah. For the people had suffered 
worse things in the time before David than after the division of the kingdom. Here 
is clearly meant: “Such evil days as never before.” 
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the fall of the Davidic dynasty is announced: when the Messiah 
mounts the throne, then “the scepter will be taken from Judah,” 
as is already said in other words in Gen. 49:10. When Herod 
hears that the Messiah is born, he orders the child to be killed 
because now the end of his dynasty has come. 

So the promise of Isaiah is interpreted from the historical 
situation. Yet there remain still some mysterious traits which 
apparently are not necessary and which therefore must belong to 
an older popular tradition. Why does Isaiah speak of the queen- 
mother of the Messiah? ‘This strikes us the more forcibly as Micah, 
independently of Isaiah, uses the same term; remarkable, too, is 
the fact that neither mentions the father, as if the child had no 
father. At any rate, we must think of a mysterious birth, without 
identifying it with the Persian motive of the “virginal conception.” 
Moreover, why are “milk and honey,” the food of the Messiah 
spoken of? We should like to pass over this detail, for it is of 
no importance for the context. But according to the independent 
oracle (7:21, 22), “milk and honey” are the food of the saved 
people and a sign of the prosperity of the new time." Hence, 
when Immanuel eats milk and honey, the messianic time has come. 
These two traits (the mother and the food) disprove the usual 
interpretation of Immanuel being a creation of Isaiah to make 
evident the shortness of the time. 

Also Isa. 9:1-6 is a promise,? which becomes extremely clear 
by noting the final clause: ‘May the zeal of Jahve do this.” In 
his faith, the prophet thinks it to be already present. He has 
certainly hoped that it would come soon; for he never would have 
sung songs of the end of the days if he had thought this end to be 
far off. At first, in three pictures he describes the great joy as 
being near: As the dead will rejoice when they see the “great 
light” of the sun in the Hades, as the reapers shout when they are 
gathering in a rich harvest, as the warriors exult when they are 


t7:18-19 (cf. the introduction, RWW BVA WV); 7:20 (WWW BW); 7: 21-22 
(RWW OVS M7), and 7: 23-25 (WWW BMP M1) are independent oracles, partly 
“threats,” partly ‘“ promises.” 

2Vs. 2, read MID"; vs. 3, MUTA; vs. 4, TONIN; vs. 6, WOTAM man, 
according to the parallel D'>W. 
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distributing a great booty, so will the people rejoice, when Jahve 
appears to break the yoke of the tyrant. That is the first deed 
Jahve does; the insupportable burden of the foreign yoke has an 
end. Here, too, the new time is the salvation from a time of misery; 
just because of this, the joy will be endless. Secondly, the prophet 
adds the destruction of the war-boots and the war-mantles, a 
poetic paraphrase of the fact that war will have an end forever. 
It begins the kingdom of peace, the quietness of which shall never 
more be disturbed. The third is the most grandiose: Then a child 
shall be born who will mount the throne of David, in order to rule 
with justice through all eternity. Also here the Messiah’s birth 
is spoken of in dark, mysterious words. He is said to sit on the 
throne of David, to renew the splendor of the old Davidic kingdom, 
but it is not said that he is a descendant of David’s house. At any 
rate, he is not thought to be the prince royal, the son of the reigning 
king, whose birth could not be celebrated €v wuvornpiy. The 
Messiah, being the king of eternity, has no successors. 

Ideas depending upon the situation of the time are not at all 
to be recognized in this oracle, and therefore it cannot be dated 
exactly. But we have no urgent argument against the authorship 
of Isaiah, in whose book it is found. Nevertheless it may be said 
that the contents of this prophecy are much older than Isaiah. 
The prophet might very well have expected a king who should 
break the yoke of Judah’s enemies, but for what reason should he 
hope that there would never again be war? This supposes a 
complete conversion and a change of man and civilization which is 
not to be explained psychologically by the situation of the con- 
temporary or of the future time. Neither here nor anywhere else 
does Isaiah present any economic or humanistic reason which might 
have produced this belief in him. We might record the prophetic 
piety which thinks absolute confidence in God to be incompatible 
with confidence in armies and horses, but even from this the idea of 
universal peace cannot have its origin; for then the foreign nations 
menacing Israel would have been supposed to be equal to the prophets 
in their faith. Here it is not at all religion that is spoken of. 
On the contrary, the peace of the world is as evident as the destruc- 
tion of the enemies. Besides this, we have to explain why Isaiah 
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endowed his Messiah with demigod-like attributes: ‘‘ Marvelous of 
counsel, God of battle, father of eternity, prince of peace.”’ No other 
than Isaiah has insisted upon the unequaled grandeur of Jahve; 
only God is majestic, and in his presence all men, even the kings, 
are “flesh and not spirit.” How could the same prophet transfer 
the attribute of God, the E/ Gibbor, to the king that was to come? 

The third messianic prophecy of Isa. 11:1-9 throws light on 
the origin of the ideas and leads back to Micah. At first Isaiah 
celebrates the king himself who will sprout forth from “the tree- 
stump of Jesse.” As David has come from the root of Jesse, so the 
Messiah will be no other than a David redivivus. This was also 
our interpretation of Mic. 5:1 ff. Furthermore, Ezek. 34:23 f.; 
37:24 f. says the same thing bluntly (cf. Hos. 3:5). The threat 
against Ahaz may be easily connected with it; for the image 
of the tree-stump announces that the reigning dynasty will be 
dethroned. But there may have been two different ideas; some- 
times the Messiah is David himself, sometimes, however, a 
“sprout” for David. It is worthy of note that the prophet never 
speaks of David’s “‘son” or “descendant,” but always of David 
himself or of a “‘sprout,” grafted to Jesse’s or David’s tree like a 
foreign sprig. Why should Isaiah not have pronounced different 
views of such vague things, of which nobody knows anything? 
The chief matter is the glorification of Jahve and his Messiah in 
Jerusalem. The new king that will then come will surpass the 
rulers of the present; he will possess the spirit of Jahve seven fold, 
superhuman knowledge and titanic power. Secondly, Isaiah 
celebrates the return of paradise. He does not do this bluntly, 
for this would be prosaic. The antique, primitive style demanded 
concrete images which expressed well the abstract ideas. When 
the wild animals become domestic, they change their nature and 
become like those of the Golden Age, in the land of the gods. 
And when men are no longer sinners, they too obtain a new nature 
and become like the innocent children of paradise. Hence we may 
retrospectively conclude that the end of war and the beginning of 
universal peace are psychologically to be interpreted from mytho- 


* Vs. 1, read TIND; remove vs. 3a; vs. 4, read J"; vs. 6, DI (instead of 
NS); vs. 7, MAI INN ; vs. 8, MIA, parallel to VIN. 
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logical and popular ideas and not from prophetic ones. Besides 
this, we may conclude that even the Messiah here painted is in 
reality not David but the king of the primeval times. So the 
end is the return of the beginning. 

The same conclusion is suggested to us by Mic. 5:1 ff. It is 
made still clearer for us, if we add Isa. 1:21-26.7 At first the 
prophet here threatens Jerusalem with retribution, because justice 
has been prostituted. But he adds then a promise in the event of 
Jerusalem’s conversion. If it is purified in the melting-furnace, 
“then I will make thy judges as they were in the beginning and 
thy advisers as in the commencement.” This can be no allusion 
either to Solomon or to David; for the time of Solomon was, it 
is true, known by its justice, but it was not “in the beginning.” 
We might think the time of David to be the time of commencement, 
but we nowhere hear of any particular deed of justice of David nor 
of his counselors. Perhaps we might think of the time of Moses, 
which often appeared to the prophets an ideal time, but it is only 
the time of the “young love” between Jahve and Israel, and there- 
fore important only in a religious sense, never in an ethical or 
forensic relation. So we have no alternative but to take the words 
in their proper sense: “the beginning” is the beginning of the 
world. As in other places the king of the primitive time, so here 
the state of the primeval time is glorified for its justice. The end 
returns to the beginning. So we see that all the ideas of the mes- 
sianic end-time which do not depend upon the historical situation, 
have their origin in the ideas of the Golden Age or the paradise. In 
reality, they are of mythological origin, though we meet them in a 
historical form and sometimes inserted with specific prophetic 
ideas. Most of the hopes were already current among the people; 
by the prophets they were merely changed, adapted to the circum- 
stances of the historical situation, and deepened ethically and 
religiously. The analysis of the messianic hopes confirms and 
completes at the same time the account of Amos that the expecta- 
tion of a happy time was alive in the hearts of his contemporaries. 

tVss. 21-24, a threat (vss. 21-23, introduction or scolding-word; vs. 24, corpus 


or oracle); vss. 25-26, promise. The two belong together, as the first and the last 
line show. For vs. 25 read: J723% and "23. 
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3. Origin.—The first question is, whether the source of the mes- 
sianic hope lies on Israelitish ground or not. This question is 
answered by a comparison of the messianic prophecies with the 
ideas of paradise. For we suspect that the two are identical, or 
at any rate correspond with each other in the main, because the 
colors portraying the end-time are taken from the beginning time. 
We may give up the full congruence, since only a part of the 
Israelitish paradise-tales is extant. Besides Gen. chaps. 1-3, 
there may have been many other tales, of which we know nothing; 
moreover, Gen. chaps. 1-3 existed in many forms, before these 
chapters got their present canonical form. But even if we have 
regard to these possibilities, there must be some agreement between 
the beginning time and the end-time. We do in fact find it so 
in some particulars. The messianic hopes of a wniversal peace in 
the world of men and animals surpass, it is true, what is told in the 
Israelitish tales of the Golden Age. But some traits of the present 
tradition teach us that there once were tales of paradise in accord- 
ance with the expectations of the end-time; the dry precepts 
concerning food (Gen. 1:29; 2:16) are the last survival of a poetic 
tale about the peace of the Golden Age, unspoiled by any shedding 
of blood. The tale of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4:1 ff.), though having 
another origin, tells us, in its present position (immediately after 
the expulsion from Eden!), who the first murderer was. Then 
grew up the institutions of civilized life, among them the gild of 
metal-workers, who created the sword and with the sword the 
practice of blood-revenge (Gen. 4:22 ff.). Thus mankind fell into 
the deepest depths of sin, and withdrew from the blessed peace of 
paradise; but at the end of the days mankind will return to the 
conditions of the beginning. 

The ideal food of the messianic time is milk and honey (Isa. 
7:15, 21f.; Amos 9:13; Joel 4:18). The men of paradise ate 
fruits of trees (Gen. 1:29; in 2:16 corn is added). This idea is 
scarcely originated by the Israelites or by the Palestinians, but 
in a land of tropical climate, the inhabitants of which are living 
upon banana trees or date-palms. The food-ideal of the Israelitish 
peasants was bread in the morning and flesh in the evening (I Kings 
17:6), because corn was produced and cattle breeding was pursued. 
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Milk and honey are, however, still today the main food of the 
Beduins and were longed for by the Israelites as long as they tented 
like nomads on the outskirts of cultivated land. Hence for its 
fertility they called Palestine the land where milk and honey flow 
instead of water, like the land of the gods. This messianic hope 
is to be understood from Israelitish views, although being the oppo- 
site of the pictures of paradise known to us. Besides this we meet 
other expectations more exactly in agreement with the economic 
circumstances of Palestine. In the end-time there will be an 
abundance of wine (Gen. 49:11; Amos 9:13 f.), of corn (Amos 
9:13; Isa. 4:2), of figs and olive-trees (Hos. 2:23 f.; Mic. 4:4). 
All the more peculiar is the mention of milk and honey. 

But we find other ideas which cannot at all be of Israelitish 
origin. The return of paradise is combined with the return of the 
paradise-king. Genesis knows nothing of a primeval king, and in 
this case it is not permissible to complete the tradition, for the 
older Israelites may certainly be said not to have known a paradise- 
king, because the basis of such an idea was missing. Israel could 
be told of a paradise-king only since the time of Saul or David; 
i.e., since a kingdom existed in Israel. If the tradition be ever so 
much transformed, Moses and Joshua are not made kings, to say 
nothing of the first man. It corresponds with the family life of 
their own tribal society, that the Israelites conceive paradise as 
including only the family of Adam. Therefore the idea of the 
primeval king must have its source among a people whose king- 
dom is rooted in the oldest times, even out of mind, who cannot at 
all imagine a life without a king and for whom it is necessary to 
think of the first man as the first king. So our eyes turn from Israel 
to the extremely old kingdoms of the nearer Orient, to Egypt and 
Babylonia.* 

To this may be added a second argument, the deification of the 
Messiah. Some traces are found, it is true, that even in Israel the 
reigning rulers were extolled like gods or sons of gods, although not 
as often as in Egypt (Pss. 2, 45, 110, which are not messianic). But 
such courtly ideas are not to be supposed in the case of the prophets 


* It may be briefly noted that similar ideas are likewise found in Greek literature; 
cf. Hesiod: épya cat juépar 111. But are they of Greek origin? 
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who dared to tell the kings their faults in such a manner that they 
sometimes offend the royalist sensibilities of modern men. The 
more peculiar, then, is the fact that they have adorned the messianic 
king without scruple with such godlike attributes as “‘ God of battle” 
or “father of eternity,’ with epithets usually reserved for Jahve 
alone. We shall understand this best by presuming that the 
prophets are depending upon an older tradition. This tradition is 
created by men who were accustomed to elevate their kings into 
the god’s sphere and who made no great difference between a 
king and a god. As Israel borrowed the institution of kingship 
from the peoples of the nearer Orient, so it may have accepted too 
the expectation of the messianic god-king, perhaps through the 
channel of the Canaanites. In this respect the prophets were not 
afraid to draw upon Israel’s popular hopes, because the godlike 
attributes were applied not to the king of the present, but of the 
end-time, to Him who was to bring the beginning of God’s kingdom. 
The less the contemporary ruler accomplished the prophetic ideal, 
the more in contrast the prophets liked to exalt the Messiah. 

The idea of the Messiah, since it is not of Israelitish origin, 
we think to have been first borrowed from the Canaanites, for at any 
rate the Canaanites performed the part of mediators, if we suppose 
a foreign source. The very close connection between the Messiah 
and David’s dynasty teaches us that Israel’s messianic hopes got 
their first stamp in Jerusalem or in Judah, because the Northern 
Israelites were not immediately interested in a Judaic dynasty. 
So in the first place, our eyes turn to the Canaanitish past of 
Jerusalem. Unhappily, the tales of this town never having been 
gathered, we know of its past less than of many other little villages 
in Northern Israel or in the Negeb. Only by the way, do we hear of 
Melchizedek, and this very same man causes us to raise the question 
whether he is thought to be the primeval king. This is likely, for 
he is made the contemporary of Abraham and not of Joshua or of 
David (Gen. 14:18 ff.). As Abraham is the ancestor of the Israelites, 
so Melchizedek may have been the ancestor of Jerusalem’s kings 
or the founder of Jerusalem’s dynasty. According to the court- 
style, the first king must have reigned in the first time, and there 
is documentary evidence in Ps. 110:4, where a pre-exilic king of 
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Jerusalem is celebrated in an unusual manner, probably on the day 
of his accession to the throne. An oracle announces him to be “a 
priest of eternity like Melchizedek.”’ The contemporary ruler is 
being glorified here as the messianic king of the end-time, Melchiz- 
edek being regarded as the demigod-like king of the first time. 
It does not matter if this priest-king is made by Gen. chap. 14 the 
contemporary of Abraham. Perhaps we may suppose that like- 
wise all the other demigod-like attributes of Ps. 110 are transferred 
from Melchizedek to the reigning ruler. Then Melchizedek 
would be born “upon the holy mountains” (of the sky) like the 
Babylonian gods or kings.’ In this case it would be allowable 
to combine the ideas of the Canaanite, or more exactly of the 
Jerusalemite court-style with those of Babylonia. 

Up to this time unmistakable traces of a paradise-king in 
Babylonia are missing; with great probability, however, we may 
refer to the myth of Adapa which was found in the Egyptian archives 
of Tell-el Amarna. That this myth was known in Palestine, the 
paradise-tale shows us; for the main motive (the loss of immortal- 
ity) is borrowed from the Adapa myth, though considerably dark- 
ened. For this reason Adapa must be the primeval king, if he 
be never so called. Characteristically, the Israelites have made 
the “king” a simple “man.” According to the introduction of 
the myth, the wise Adapa was not only a priest (baker, cup-bearer, 
and cook), but also king of Eridu, “to make known the lots [?] of 
the land,” “‘created the ruler [ ?] of mankind’’; his commandments 
were transgressed by no one; his was a blessed time. But he 
wants immortality—only this thing. When he has lost it forever, 
Anu cannot give him the royal dignity, as it is usually interpreted. 
On the contrary, Anu seems to prophesy his return at the end of 
the days: ‘‘Then Anu disposed for him [ ?] the fate, to cast forth rays 
of his government even unto the future of the days.” Since 
Sennacherib calls himself the second “Adapa,” from this point of 

tI read Ps. 110:3: 

IPA Sod | ITH on | Msp “ANS | 7 MR ons 
‘On thy birthday I begot thee on the holy mountains like dew from the womb of 
Aurora” (another Helal ben Schachar). Perhaps Isa. 1:26 and Jer. 23:6 allude to 


the time and the name of Melchizedek. Possibly we find Jerusalemite primeval tales 
in Ps. 46, 76; Isa. 28:14-22; it must suffice to indicate this. 
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view as well Adapa must be the primeval king returning at the end- 
time. Besides this we know nothing of Babylonian prophecies 
either of an unhappy time or of a happy time, aside from a late 
notice from Berossus in Seneca. 

On the contrary, we now possess Egyptian prophecies of many 
times from 2000 B.C. to 300 A.D." Most interesting is the fact that 
threats and promises are connected here as in the Old Testament. 
Up to this time no critic has dared to deny the genuineness of the 
‘messianic hopes” of the Egyptians. Should not that which is 
correct for the Egyptian prophets be suitable also to those of Israel ? 
Therefore threat and promise belong together antithetically; the 
time of happiness cannot be better painted than against the back- 
ground of the time of distress. This antithesis has become a 
typical style, not only for the Egyptians but also for the Israelites. 
The scheme is fixed, but its content ever changes according to the 
historical situation. The characteristic difference in the oracles 
of the two peoples is that the Egyptians only repeat the usual 
phrases, while the Israelites transform the type individually here 
as everywhere. Therefore the messianic prophecies in Israel had ~ 
a long and important history, while in Egypt they remained 
unaltered through the centuries. Because of this long continuance 
of prophecy, Egypt is thought to be the land of its origin, since 
the oldest text, surely prophetic, was there delivered about 
2000 B.C. This is by no means the earliest possible date, for the 
prophetic scheme must be still older, inasmuch as ill fortune and 
good fortune are there strung together without any interposition. 
From this self-revelation we may recognize the typical character 
of this prophecy. Moreover, it is remarkable that we meet cos- 
mical elements in the picture of the calamity: ‘‘At that time the 
sun will shine [only] one hour; one cannot see, when it will be mid- 
day.” So the distress is not exclusively of a political sort; the 
picture seems to depend upon the expectation of a world- 
catastrophe, similar to the Israelitish prophecies. Amos 8:9 may 
be compared with the oracle just cited. It is curious that Amos 


t The texts are gathered conveniently by Ranke in Altorientalische Texte und 
Bilder, edited by Gressmann, Part I, pp. 204 ff. From this book are taken, too, the 
above-cited translations of the Babylonian texts by Ungnad. 
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8:8 furnishes a comparison with the Nile, an image of Egyptian 
origin. Further we may recall to mind Amos g:11: the hut of 
David broken down shall be repaired, that is: Northern Israel 
and Judah shall be connected again. Compare with this the 
Egyptian prophecy: “He shall gain the crown of Upper Egypt and 
win for himself the crown of Lower Egypt.” Similarly as the 
mother of Immanuel is spoken of, so here “‘the wife from Nubia” 
is mentioned, who will bear the messianic king, and so on. But 
all these details cannot in themselves prove a dependence of 
Israelitish prophecy upon Egyptian; for it is possible that in all 
these cases there is an analogous development. 

A connection between the messianic hope of Israel and that of 
Egypt would be necessary, if there was in Egypt too a king of the 
first time, whose return was expected. In fact, we find allusions 
to a tale that once the god Re ruled on earth over man and gods. 
Deserving of regard is the hypothesis of Gardiner,’ that the wise 
Ipuwér, who (the first time) like an Egyptian Nathan censures 
the king for the evil and ill fortune of his reign, then paints the 
ideal of a good king. The first time he says: “It is confusion 
that thou bringest throughout the land together with the noise 
of tumult..... Thou hast spoken falsehood. ... . Would that 
thou mightest taste some of the miseries, then wouldst thou say 

...” Afterward he says: “.... lack of people.... Re 
. . . . He bringeth [?] coolness to that which is hot. It is said: 
he is the herdsman of mankind. No evil is in his heart. When 
his herds are few, he passes the day to gather them together, their 
hearts being on fire [?]. Would that he had perceived their 
nature [ ?] in the first generation [of men]; then he would have sup- 
pressed evil, he would have stretched forth his arms against it, he 
would have destroyed their seed [??] and their inheritance.” 
It is likely these words are to be regarded “‘as a description of Re, 
whom ancient legends regarded as the first king of Egypt, and whose 
reign was looked back upon as a sort of Golden Age” (Gardiner). 
Unfortunately there is no proof that the Egyptians expected a 
return of Re and the lost paradise, or that the messianic king was 
painted by the prophets with the colors of the god-king Re. But 
t Alan H. Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. Leipzig, 1909. 
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according to all we know hitherto, such a hope does not seem to 
be excluded, especially since the reigning kings were respected as 
natural sons of Re. 

Hence we cannot yet pass a sure judgment concerning the origin 
of the messianic hope. The probability is more in favor of Egypt 
than Babylonia, although there may have been similar expectations 
throughout the nearer Orient;’ and, moreover, in Palestine the 
influences of Egypt and Babylonia may have crossed. Now, 
looking over the whole material, we may search out the psychologi- 
cal roots. The last outlet for the messianic hope we have found 
is the conception of the returning paradise and of the returning 
paradise-king. This is not to be separated from the idea of the 
world’s destruction and the return of chaos; certainly it may be 
said that the end of the world is the priws and has caused the return 
of the Golden Age. Whence these thoughts grew up is a problem 
in itself, not to be solved by the way. At any rate, in the later 
times these ideas are in existence; they are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and are more or less active. The only develop- 
ment is that the mythological ideas are historicized always anew; 
that is, they are applied to the situations of any time, but only 
under the constraint of important historical events, and by these 
they are modified. This we may illustrate best through the 
development of an analogous idea. About the time of Jesus the 
conception is current that the coming of the Christ is to be preceded 
by the satanic Antichrist. When a man like Nero arises persecut- 
ing Christianity with great cruelty, he is regarded by the Christians 
as the Antichrist. Thus the conception of the returning Nero is 
to be explained. When Napoleon crushed Germany with iron 
fist, the idea of the Antichrist revived again, but now Napoleon 
was the Antichrist. This shows the imposing grandeur of 
Napoleon, however destructive he may have been. According to 
this, the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and still earlier the 
Ephraimites and Syrians were thought to be the satanic powers, 
with whom chaos returns. The battles of God with Tiamat, 
Leviathan, and other dragons are to be repeated in the end-time; 


tIn the inscription of the Hittite king KLM newly published I cannot discover 
any messianic element. There is only the style of antithesis largely spread. 
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and every time when the world trembled with fear of foreign con- 
querors or re-echoed the endless calls to arms, poets or prophets 
alluded to the battles of the last days. In the same manner the 
idea of the returning paradise-king changed from time to time. 
When David gained the love of Israel, and as the remembrance 
of his person and his kingdom continued, the returning paradise- 
king became the returning David. And when Frederick Barbarossa 
got the love of the Germans, they expected the returning Kaiser 
Rotbart from the Kyffhduser. So this idea is the last shout of the 
“messianic” hope. 

The grandeur of Israel’s prophets is not imperiled by the sup- 
position or the proof of dependence upon older ideas. Nathan’s 
boldness in the presence of David is admirable, even if Ipuwér, the 
Egyptian sage, should have thrown a similar “Thou liest” into 
the face of his king. And Isaiah’s prophecies of the Messiah do 
not lose any of their ethico-religious depth, even if the Egyptians 
and the Canaanites already knew a messianic hope. Israel’s 
prophets have embodied their finest and sublimest thoughts in 
the Messiah’s person; and like bright threads of gold the prophetic 
ideas are woven into the purple robe of the popular faith. All that 
we call “fleshly” messianic hope is of popular origin; of this sort 
are the ideas of the coming kingdom, when the whole world will 
do homage to Israel, when the treasures of the nations shall be 
gathered to Jerusalem, and when foreign kings shall build the golden 
gates of the city. The greater prophets, however, emphasized 
justice regnant over the king, the officers, and the whole people; 
the kingdom of peace, when all disquietude is over, and every war 
is ended; the fear of God beaming forth from Jerusalem and giving 
light to all the nations; and the blessedness of God’s children living 
in sinless innocence and performing their duties for his name’s sake. 
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Faith and works form the foundation of the doctrine of salva- 
tion in the Ancient Persian religion as in other established creeds. 
Belief in Ahura Mazdah, or Ormazd, as the Supreme Deity, con- 
stituted the first step in ‘“‘the Path of Righteousness,” that meant 
redemption from sin. This article of faith was a cardinal point 
in the teachings of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, who flourished as early as the seventh century before 
the Christian Era, and whose doctrines, preserved in the Avesta, are 
still followed by some eleven thousand devoted adherents in Persia 
and about ninety thousand Parsis in India, their adopted home after 
the Muhammadan conquest of Iran. 

This quota of about a hundred thousand souls in all may seem 
numerically small in comparison with the number of devotees to 
other beliefs, but they have been known by their fruits, and have 
contributed in a very substantial manner, throughout the ages, to 
the advancement of the world toward the goal of ransom hereafter. 

The religion of Zoroaster in general, together with the many 
points of resemblance which exist between it and Judaism and 
Christianity, have been often treated of by the present writer. 
For that reason the particular discussion now offered may be con- 
fined solely to the subject in question, and further limited to its 
aspect during the earliest period, or that represented by the Avesta, 
or Sacred Book of Zoroastrianism. It may possibly be found 
feasible on some future occasion to develop the theme along kindred 

t See, for example, “Avesta, the Bible of Zoroaster,”’ Biblical World, June, 1893, 
I, 420-31; ibid., “The Ancient Persian Doctrine of a Future Life,” August, 1896, 
VIII, 149-63; and “Zoroastrianism and the Resemblances between It and Chris- 


tianity,”” May, 1906, XXVII, 335-43; likewise, “Die iranische Religion,” in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, pp. 612-708, Stuttgart, 1904. 
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lines relating to its phases during the successive ages of the Achae- 
menian Empire of Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, and the 
following kingdoms of the Parthians and Sasanians, or, roughly 
speaking, through the thousand and more years from 550 B.c. to 
650 A.D. when Persia came under Muslim rule through being con- 
quered by Islam. However abridged and however imperfect the 
present sketch may be, it seeks to represent the main features of 
the doctrine of salvation as taught by Zoroaster in the earliest times. 

A belief in the freedom of the will, the acknowledgment of man’s 
ability to choose the right or to choose the wrong—and his con- 
sequent responsibility to his Creator—lies at the basis of the moral 
and ethical system of the Zoroastrian religion, which, above all, 
emphasizes the existence of the two warring principles of Good and 
Evil, personified as Ormazd and Ahriman. To guide man to the 
choice of right, and thus to assure his gaining eternal salvation 
hereafter, was the very purpose of Zoroaster’s mission upon earth." 

Purity alike of body and soul—a purity to be acquired through 
observing the sacred word of Ormazd as revealed by Zoroaster to his 
people—is in brief the means whereby salvation is to be won. 
“Purity is for man best for the birth hereafter (yaozddo masydi 
aipi-zadem vahista),”’ exclaims the Prophet in one of his inspired 
Gathas, or Avestan Psalms, touching on the future life. This 
same utterance is reaffirmed again, and in fuller terms, from 
Ormazd’s words on Zoroaster’s lips in the priestly code of the 
Vendidad, or Vidévdat, as follows: 

Purity is for man best for the birth hereafter. That, O Zarathushtra, 
which is the Religion of the Worshipers of Mazdah is purity for him who 
purifies his own soul by good thoughts, good words, good deeds.3 

The special purity that comes through faith is therefore recog- 
nized as the initial step, or grade, leading to redemption. 

t Cf., Geldner, article “Zoroaster,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, ed. 10; Jackson, 
A Hymn of Zoroaster, pp. 38-41, Stuttgart and Boston, 1888. 


2 Avesta Yasna 48.5; cf. Vendiddd 5. 21 (quoted in this connection). Among 
the three most recent interpretations of this passage and its Vendidad parallel, see 
Geldner, Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, p. 329, Tiibingen, 1908; Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches Worterbuch, col. 1236 (s. v. “ Yaozdadh”); Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesia, 
1. 316 and 2. 73, Paris, 1892; and idem, Zend-Avesta, in Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of 
the East, 2d ed., IV, 56; consult likewise, Mills, Gathds, pp. 50-53, Leipzig, 1894. 

3 See Vd. 5. 21, and compare also the conclusion of the present article. 
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To those worshipers ‘‘who win a good report’ for the life 
beyond, through piety in this life, is promised eternal felicity; but, 
on the contrary, the lot of sinners is to be lasting damnation. 
Such is the note with which Zarathushtra closes one of his Gathic 
utterances, or psalmodic sermons, on Ormazd, Ahriman, and Man. 
Fired with the spark divine, which gives glimpses into the future 
and opens to the Seer a revelation of the Final Judgment, he 
exclaims: 


Then, in sooth, will come to pass the annihilation of the host of Deceit 
(Satan); but those who win a Good Report will share in the hoped-for reward 
in the Good Dwelling of Vohu Manah (the Archangel of Good Thought), of 
Mazdah (God), and of Asha (Righteousness). And if, O ye men, ye mark 
these doctrines which Mazdah gave, namely the [future] welfare and the ill- 
fare—the long torment of the wicked and the salvation (savd-) of the righteous, 
then in accordance with these will there be felicity hereafter.? 


The word savd- (fem., cf. sava-, masc., savah-, neut., and savah- 
vant-, adj.) which has been rendered in the previous paragraph 
by “‘salvation,” is one of the cardinal words in the Avesta, occurring 
thus or in its cognates a score of times.’ Its literal meaning is 
“weal,” “advantage,” “benefit” (Germ. WNiitzen, Vorteil—der 
ewige im andern Leben), and it denotes in particular the eternal 
welfare hereafter, or salvation, the term itself being derived from 
the same verbal root, sav-, “‘to further,” “promote,” “benefit,” 
“save,” as that which forms the basis of the messianic word 
Saoshyant—‘‘Savior,”’ the Avestan designation of the Redeemer, 
to whose future coming Zoroastrianism looks forward.‘ 

To the special idea implied by this word and its congeners (e.g., 
savah-) Zarathushtra leads up in the three opening stanzas of 
another Gath4, a literal rendering of which would read nearly as 
follows: 

According to his wish do I wish that unto him—to whomsoever Ahura 
Mazdah ruling at will may grant it in accordance with his wish—there may 


come the power, with endurance, for maintaining Righteousness (Asha)— 
grant me this, O Armaiti (Archangel of Harmony and the Earth)—and the 


1 Vs. 30. 10, yi sazanti vanhdu sravahi. 2 Ys. 30. 10-11. 
3 Cf. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, coll. 1561-1563, Strassburg, 1904. 


4 Besides the references given above, consult especially Darmesteter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, pp. 89-96, Paris, 1877. 
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rewards of Wealth and the Life of Good Thought (i.e., Heaven). And his 
shall-be the best of all things, [for] according to his wish for Bliss shall man 
receive Bliss through Thy Wise and Most Holy Spirit, O Mazdah, namely the 
blessings of Good Thought (the Archangel of Heaven), which Thou wilt give 
through Righteousness together with the felicity of a long life for all days. 
Then to something better than the good, shall that man attain who can teach 
us the straight paths of salvation (savah-) for this material life and for the 
spiritual, [yea] unto the true existences in which Ahura dwells. 


In three similar stanzas, which form the opening of another 
Gatha (Ys. 34), is again developed this notion of eternal welfare 
(savah-) as a part of the great concept of Salvation and Immortality 
—the latter two abstract ideas being especially personified as arch- 
angels under the name of Haurvatat and Ameretat. By etymo- 
logical derivation the first of these divine abstracts (Haurvatat-) 
denotes ‘“‘Wholeness,” “ Perfection,’ ‘“‘Saving Grace,’ and hence 
“Salvation”; the second (A-maratdt-) literally signifies ‘‘Non- 
death,” and hence “Immortality.” The passages in question— 
for a number of others might be cited in connection with the asso- 
ciation of these two archangelic personifications with the general 
idea of salvation (savah-), may be rendered almost verbatim as 
follows: 


In accordance with what deed, with what word, with what act of worship, 
O Mazdah, Thou wilt bestow Immortality, and Thy Righteousness, and the 
Kingdom of Salvation (Haurvatat-)—in accordance with the fullness of these 
are we to give unto thee, O Ahura. And then, with the thought of the Holy 
Spirit and the deed of the good man, whose soul is in harmony with Righteous- 
ness, do ye deposit all these, together with the songs of praise,in the vestibule 
of (lit. in] Your prayer,O Mazdah. Then, O Ahura, will we give offering unto 
Thee and unto Righteousness, who through Good Thought are perfecting all 


t Ys. 43. 1-3. To be observed in these three stanzas, as constantly in the Gathas, 
is the recurrent personification of abstract ideas as archangels around the throne of 
Ahura Mazdah. Four of the sacred seven, including Mazdah, are directly mentioned, 
namely, Vohu Manah, “Good Thought,” Asha, “Righteousness,” Spenta Armaiti, 
“Holy Harmony,” together with Spenta Mainyu, “The Holy Spirit,” as an emanation 
of Mazdah. On the subject of these archangelic personifications, compare the present 
writer in The Monist, IX, 167-8, Chicago, 1899; and idem, in Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, 11, 634-40. Further contributions on the general 
subject will be found in the various writings of Darmesteter, Mills, de Harlez, Geldner, 
Casartelli, Horn, Lehmann, Séderblom, Oldenburg, Reichelt, Gray, and Dhalla; most 
recently in Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia, pp. 57-64, Cambridge, 1911. 
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beings in the Kingdom. Assured through all [times], O Mazdah, is the salva- 
tion (savah-) that belongs to You-and-Yours (i.e., to God and the Archangels).* 


The same tone echoes in still another of the Prophet’s revela- 
tions and enunciations, with words both of prayer and of promise 
for those who are to enjoy final beatitude with Ormazd when the 
Kingdom shall be established: 


First of all, therefore, O Mazdah, reveal unto me the Kingdom of Desire, 
belonging to Righteousness and to Thee, O Armaiti (Harmony); grant this 
through Good Thought in answer to our prayer for salvation (savah-).? 


In the same Gatha we hear again, 


This salvation (savah-) of Yours may Ye all, Mazdah, Righteousness with 
Good Thought and Harmony—in accordance with the words by which she is 
addressed—grant unto us, (as Ye are) bestowing help when worshiped with 
devotion.3 


Still another appeal, yet marked alike by humility and filled 
with the hope for the coming of the Kingdom and the ultimate 
attainment of salvation, is made in the following stanza: 


By these boons [that are prayed for] may we not offend You, O Mazdah 
Ahura, and the Mind that is Best (i.e., Vohu Manah), for we have striven for 
the establishment of Your praises; and Ye are swiftest to promote the Kingdom 
of Desire and its salvations (plur. of savah-).4 


Supplementary to this expression of homage, just quoted, may 
be cited a portion of a prayer from the Younger Avesta (Ys. 60. 2), 
which implores, among other blessings, the establishment of the 


t Ys. 34. 1-3. So may be rendered X §mdvasu savd, “salvation of You-and-Yours,” 
including Ahura Mazdah and the Amesha Spentas. With the version here given of 
these three stanzas may be compared the German translation by Bartholomae, Die 
Gatha’s der Awesta, p. 42, Strassburg, 1905; by Geldner, in Bezzenbeger’s Beitrdge 
z. Idg. Sprachen, XV, 253; also the French renderings by de Harlez, Avesta traduit, 
P. 331, Paris, 1881, and Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, I, 252-54, Paris; and in English 
by Mills, The Five Zarathushtrian Gathds, pp. 131-35, Leipzig, 1894. 

2 Ys. 51. 2. Notice again the personification of the archangelic abstractions as 
active beings—X sara, ASa, Armaiti, Vohu Manah. 

3 Ys. 51.20. On this difficult stanza consult the renderings by the scholars above 
mentioned, including again de Harlez, Avesta traduit, p. 365; Mills, Gathds, pp. 368-69. 

4 Ys. 28.9. With this rendering of the stanza compare the version by Casartelli, 
Leaves from an Eastern Garden, p. 26, published by St. Williams Press, Market 
Weighton, Yorkshire, England, 1908; consult also the several translations in the 
works of Geldner, Bartholomae, de Harlez, Mills, Darmesteter, alluded to above. 
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common weal (savah-), as significant with salvation. The para- 
graph runs: 
Unto this clan may Righteousness come, and the Kingdom [come], and 


salvation (savah-), and glory, and the pre-eminence of this law which belongs 
to Ahura and to Zarathushtra.* 


The same union of everlasting weal and the glory divine, or 
(to translate literally), “‘the glory created by Mazdah and the sal- 
vation created by Mazdah,” is found in several other passages in the 
Younger Avesta, and closely associated with the two is the concep- 
tion of Righteousness.’ 

This great concept of “Righteousness” (Asha, or Arta) per- 
sonified as the Archangel of Holiness, as referred to above, is the 
standard to be maintained on earth in order to attain to final 
beatitude in Heaven. The word asha- (arta-), derived from the 
root ar-, ‘‘to fit,” “be in order,” denotes the eternal fitness of 
things that are in accord with the Divine Order (Asha)—hence 
“Righteousness.” It occurs hundreds of times in the Avesta. To 
live “in accordance with Righteousness” (A Sdét hacd) is the means 
of spiritual grace which is inculcated by the Avesta as the medium 
for advancing and obtaining the Kingdom of Heaven.4 The man 
who does this is aSavan—‘‘the righteous,” and to all such is given 
the promise of everlasting bliss. In definite words Zoroaster 
holds out the assurance that he himself will be the leader of souls 
thus ransomed, over the Bridge of Judgment. His promise is thus: 


Whosoever—man or woman—shall give unto me those things in life which 
Thou hast recognized as best (namely), the reward of Righteousness through 
Good Thought, and those whom I will accompany to praise of You—with all 
these will I advance over the Bridge of Judgment.s 


t Ys. 60. 2, and compare F. Wolff, Avesta iibersetzt, p. 84, Strassburg, 1910. 

2 For the combination xvarand Mazdaddtam- and savé Mazdaddatam, see Ys. 2. 14; 
Sir. 2.9; Ys.1.14; Ny. 5.5; and cf. V sp. 11. 13. 

3 Cf. Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 229-259, for aa-, a¥avan-, and cognates. 

4 The word for the “Kingdom,” or that sovereign rule of the good which is to 
bring about the final triumph of good at the end of the world, is Xsa@ra-, ‘‘Sover- 
eignty,” and is referred to unnumbered times in the Avesta, especially in connection 
with the new dispensation after the day of judgment. 

5 Ys. 46. 11. For references to the Bridge of Judgment (Cinvatd Paratu) see 
Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 596-97. 
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A study of the hundred and more passages in which Asha occurs, 
as already indicated, would prove conclusively that the designa- 
tion signifies not alone the ceremonial fitness in accordance with 
the outward order of the ritual and its observance, but, above all, 
that inward holiness of spirit which makes for righteousness and 
for final deliverance. Limitations of space exclude any ampli- 
fication here upon this point in its bearing upon the idea of salvation, 
but every one who seeks to convey a notion of the main tenets of 
Zoroastrianism must postulate ‘‘Righteousness” as paramount 
among the dogmas of the faith in regard to the future emancipa- 
tion. 

Reference has already been made to the “‘path’’ that leads to 
salvation through righteousness. Out of a large number of pas- 
sages, which might be cited in Zoroaster’s own words, a single 
Giathic stanza may suffice for quotation. The Seer looking with 
apocalyptic vision into the future foresees Heaven, God, the Arch- 
angels (Amesha Spentas), and those joys that are led up to by the 
way of direct Obedience. In the first person he exclaims: 

I who at the End will invoke Thy Sraosha (Angel of Obedience) as the 
greatest of all, after having attained the Long Life in the Kingdom of Good 


Thought through Righteousness, [yea] unto the Straight Paths amid which 
Mazdah Ahura dwelleth.? 


Of like character is the Messianic reference in another Gatha 
to— 


the Straight Paths, namely the Savior’s Religion, which Ahura gave.’ 


As inferred at the outset and seen above, scores of passages 
extol the saving grace that is to be obtained through the religion. 
The word for “‘religion” is Daend and literally means “Insight,” 
“Conscience” —the means whereby redemption is to be obtained.‘ 
To quote only a single one of Zarathushtra’s old Gathic stanzas on 


t Av. paé-, padd-, pantay-, “path, the Path.” 


2 Ys. 33.5. For the context, the stanza preceding and following this verse should 
be compared. 


3 Ys. 53. 2, -arazis pad, yam daénim Ahurd Saosyanté dadat. 


4For a list of Avestan passages referring to the Religion of the Worshipers of 
Mazdah, see Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 662-67, 1160-61. 
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the subject of faith and its promised rewards for him who is hal- 
lowed by righteousness: 


This holy man, through his knowledge of Armaiti (Archangel of Concord 
and the Earth) and through his words, his deeds, and his Religion, hallows the 
Kingdom by Good Thought; [to him], I pray, may Mazdah Ahura grant the 
true reward.? 

Knowledge, belief, faith, or however we are to translate the 
Avestan word cisti-, synonymous with religious devotion, is a kin- 
dred means of redemption. An assurance of this is found among 
the early utterances of Zarasthushtra; the stanza glorifies the 
devout religious conviction of his patron, Vishtaspa (the Constan- 
tine of the Faith): 

This Faith, together with the Kingship of the Community, hath Kavi 
Vishtaspa accepted through the Paths of Good Thought (Vohu Manah, the 


Archangel)—which Faith Ahura Mazdah hath conceived through Righteous- 
ness. So is It to come to appearance in accordance with our wish.? 


The quotations thus far given have been drawn largely from the 
Gathas as containing the ipsissima verba of Zarathushtra in the 
metrical stanzas used in his preaching. Hardly less authentic, 
though confined to the so-called Younger Avesta, or later portion 
of the Zoroastrian Scriptures, are some of the portions in the 
Vendidad, or Vidévddt, ‘Laws against the Demons.” This species 
of Iranian Pentateuch, which forms a third of the Avesta in its 
present extent, professes to give, through Zoroaster’s lips, Ormazd’s 
own injunctions on the subject of purification of body and soul, 
and of preserving the purity of the sacred elements, fire, earth, and 
water. The greatest defilement arises through contact with the 
dead, as death is Ahriman’s supremest triumph. The dead body 
could not be buried, nor burned, nor thrown into the water—as such 
an act would result in the defilement of one of those elements. 
It must be exposed on the Dakhma, or Tower of Silence. To 


Ys, 51.21; in connection with this rendering consult especially Geldner, 
Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch—die Zoroastrische Religion, p. 334, Tiibingen, 1908. 
2Vs. 51. 16. 


3 For the passages in the Avesta relating to purification (yaozdd6ra-) and to 
purifying (yaozdé- and its derivations) see Bartholomae, Airwb., coll. 233-36. 


4 Vd. 6. 44-51. 
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dispose of it otherwise would be to incur mortal sin;? such a deed 
remains inexpiable in the eyes of the true believer. But if the 
perpetrator were a non-believer, and could be brought to confess the 
Religion of Mazdah, and not to sin again, the very power of the 
religion would remove even so unpardonable a transgression, as 
this, of interring a corpse in the earth, together with all other tres- 
passes that may have stood in the way of the doer’s salvation; for, 

In behalf of those who profess the Religion of the Worshipers of Mazdah, it 
[the Religion] removeth sin, if they perpetrate unlawful deeds not again; for 
the Religion of the Worshipers of Mazdah, O Spitama Zarathushtra, taketh 
away the bond [of sin] from him that maketh a profession of it; it taketh away 
[the sin of] breach of trust; it taketh away the slaying of a righteous man; it 
taketh away [the sin of] burying a corpse; it taketh away an unatonable 
sin; it taketh away sin that needeth hard expiation; [yea] it taketh away all 
sins that one doeth.3 


Special rites of purification, both for now and for hereafter, 
must be undergone by the one who has become defiled by contact 
with death; otherwise his soul would stand in jeopardy for the 
future. The man thus contaminated must first undergo a particu- 
lar ceremonial ablution to cleanse him in part from his pollution; 
he must furthermore make an appeal for absolution to free him 
from his transgression; and he must submit himself to be heavily 
castigated (the number of stripes being duly prescribed) besides 
doing other acts of piety, meet for deliverance.‘ 

It is not further necessary to classify here the voluntary and 
involuntary acts, which, if committed, would involve hazarding the 
hope of salvation. The Vendidad abounds in them. To choose 
only so slight an illustration as the misdeed of killing a water-dog, 

t On the general conception of sin according to Zoroastrianism see Bishop L.C. 
Casartelli, “‘L’idée du péché chez les Indo-Iraniens de l’antiquité,” in Compte rendu 
du quatriéme congrés scientifique international des catholiques, pp. 1-14, Fribourg, 
Switzerland, 1898. 

2So Vd. 3. 39-40. 

3 Vd. 3. 40-41. Similar in its tone of glorification is a passage in the fifth chapter 
of the Vendidad (Vd. 5. 21-26) which glorifies the Religion as surpassing all things “in 
greatness and goodness and beauty” and which accredits to the priest the power to omit 
a part of the penalty incurred by transgression, provided that the sinner truly repents, 
and which allows that if he have no other trespass to expiate, then “‘ the man has abso- 
lution through repentance for ever and ever” —paititam ahe nar§ yavaéca yavaétdtaeca. 
4 See, for instance, Vd. 8. 97-109; and Vd. 8. 81-96. 
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or otter (wdra-)—ten thousand stripes must be undergone by the 
doer, countless loads of wood for consecration must be offered to the 
sacred fire, libations must be poured, and large gifts presented to 
members of the priestly caste, the warrior class, and the husband- 
men ‘“‘as atonement for the soul—” urune cidim.* 

Repentance (paititi-, paitita-), penance (cid-), and expiation 
through confession of faith (dparati-, dst#iti-), in addition to the 
outward acts of reparation already described, constitute the main 
foundation upon which a hope for making reparation for sins 
against the divine order may be built. It is thus at the outset that 
the sinner, “whose body is forfeit” (tamupara0a-) may have an out- 
look of the possibility of atonement for transgression.’ 

Passages upon passages from other parts of the Avesta might be 
cited as incidentally conveying an idea of the ways in which salva- 
tion may be won. The entire book of the Yasna, “‘Sacrifice,”’ which 
makes up another third of the Avesta, is devoted to the ceremonial 
performance of the ritual and to the benefits which accrue therefrom. 
Worship, prayer, propitiation, and glorification of Ahura Mazdah 
and the divine powers associated with Him are meritorious acts 
that are ultimately to be directly associated with the soul’s redemp- 
tion.s In the Yashts, or “offerings by Praises,’ the note of divine 
invocation, praise, and thanksgiving as a means of grace may be re- 
corded in the same connection. In the invocation of the Visprat, 
*‘ All the Lords,” the implication is similar; and other minor divisions 
of the Avesta, like the Nydishes, or “Liturgies,” the Afringan, or 
‘‘Blessings,” ring with a kindred chord regarding the ultimate 
attainment of the weal hereafter. 

But no better summary of Zoroaster’s doctrine on the whole 
general subject can be given than that in the three words which 
form the keynote of his teachings; they are these 


Good thoughts, good words, good deeds—humata, hukhta, hvarshta. 


t See Vd. 14. 1-18. 

2 For references in the Avesta to repentance (paititi-, paitita-), penance (ci0d-), 
and expiation through confession of faith (Gparati-, dstaiti-) see Bartholomae, Airwb., 
coll. 329, 340, 585, 829, 1235; and for tanupara6a-, col. 636. 

3Cf. Av. yasndica vahmdica xSnao6rdica frasastayaéca in numberless passages 
in the Yasna and elsewhere. 
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In hundreds of places throughout the Avesta occurs the 
Prophet’s command to live up to this triad as a standard for this 
world in order to attain the next; these three words constitute the 
pith of Zoroaster’s teaching regarding salvation from the standpoint 
of ethics. “Good thoughts, good words, good deeds,”’ which a man 
has accumulated during his lifetime, form the three stages by which 
his soul shall mount hereafter into the mansions of Paradise. 
‘Evil thoughts, evil words, evil deeds,” on the other hand, make 
up the grades through which the soul of the wicked descends into 
the damnation of Hell. 

A creed that holds these ideals of good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds, together with faith as a mainspring of salvation; which 
teaches a belief in a supreme deity, of angels and archangels, as 
opposed to the powers of darkness; which postulates that man is 
a free agent to choose the right; which inculcates the doctrine 
of the final triumph of good, the coming of a savior, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, a final judgment and a life hereafter—such a faith 
deserves to claim a right to occupy an important place in the study 
of the great historic religions of the world; and it is hoped that 
there may later be found an opportunity to develop further its 
teaching on the topic of salvation during the ages represented by 
the Achaemenian, Parthian, and Sasanian Empires in relation to 
the world-furtherance of mankind. 





LUTHER AND THE BIGAMOUS MARRIAGE OF PHILIP 
OF HESSE 





JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 





The second marriage of Philip of Hesse has been a godsend to the 
enemies of Luther. They have exploited it with inexhaustible 
avidity. Bossuet went into it with thoroughness,’ Janssen makes it 
one of his best points,? Denifle recurs to it again to show Luther in 
the worst possible light, and in numerous Roman Catholic books 
and periodicals, scientific and popular, it has been treated a thousand 
times, often in the interest of convert making. Outside of all this, 
the bigamous marriage of Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, is notorious 
in the history of the sixteenth century, and it is worth while to look 
at it. It is also a noteworthy fact that it has been left to an 
American licentiate of theology, William Walker Rockwell, late of 
Andover, now one of the church history professors in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, to make the first thorough investiga- 
tion of this incident, which he has done in a book of exhaustive 
research, a book which for an American working in foreign tongues 
and among sixteenth-century manuscripts is a miracle of learning.‘ 

When he was a young fellow of about twenty, Philip of Hesse 
was married to Christina, the daughter of Duke George of Saxony, 
a marriage as to which he had—as is customary with princes—little 
choice. As he found no pleasure in her society, this hot-blooded 
lord used the immemorial privilege of Catholic princes—a custom 
which unfortunately went over into Protestant lands and has been 

* Hist. of the Variations of the Protestant Churches, Eng. tr., New York, 1836, I, 
177 ff. (Book VI). 

2 Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, u.s.w., 17. u. 18. Aufl., IIT, 450 ff. 

3 Luther u. Luthertum in der ersten Entwickelung, 2. Aufl., Mainz, 1904, I, 116 ff. 


4 Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von Hessen, Marburg, 1904. I cite this 
as Rockwell, and it will appear at the appropriate places how indebted I am to this 
invaluable work. 
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too often (though not always: witness the pure life of Frederick 
III of Germany and of his father-in-law, the prince consort of 
England) followed by Protestant princes—of satisfying his lusts 
with other women. Under the quickening influence of Protes- 
tantism he became conscience-stricken to the extent of perceiving 
the moral baseness of his life, but not to the extent of abandoning 
it and clinging only to his wife. The question occurred to him 
whether it might not be allowed under special circumstances to 
follow the Old Testament examples and take another wife. As 
early as 1526 he submitted to Luther—without reference to himself 
—the question of a possible bigamous marriage. At this time the 
relation of the Old to the New Testament law was not clear, and 
from the bitter opposition of the High Church Anglicans to the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill (but cf. Deut. 25:5-10) which was 
finally passed in 1907, that relation is not clear yet. Luther’s 
answer is found in the archives in Cassel, and this, with the later 
documents in the case, was for the first time accurately printed in 
1852 by the late Professor Heinrich Heppe of Marburg.‘ This 
earliest paper in this celebrated case is important enough to be laid 
before the reader, for with all his faults it is safer as well as fairer to 
judge Luther by Luther than by Fathers Janssen and Denifle. 
The first part of the manuscript is torn off. Luther says: 

. . . . As to the other matter it is my faithful warning and counsel that 
Christians should not take more than one wife, not only because it is scandalous, 
and no Christian causes scandal but most diligently avoids it, but also because 
there is no word of God for it that it is pleasing to him by Christians. Heathen 
and Turks may do what they please. The ancient Fathers had several wives, 
but they were driven to this by necessity. And accordingly kings received as 
by inheritance the wives of their friends according to the law of Moses. But 
it is not sufficient for a Christian to be satisfied with the work of the Fathers 
(Patriarchs). He must have a divine word for himself, that makes it certain 
for him, just as they had. For where there was no necessity or cause, the 
ancient Fathers did not have more than one wife, as Isaac, Joseph, Moses, and 
many others. Therefore I cannot advise it (taking more than one wife), but 
strongly advise against it, especially to Christians, unless it might be a case of 
high necessity, such as that the wife was leprous or similarly afflicted. Other 
cases however I know not how to defend. I have with difficulty answered 


:“Urkundliche Beitrige zur Gesch. d. Doppelehe d. Landgrafen Philipp v. 
Hessen,” Zeitschrift f. hist. Theologie, XXII (1852), 263 ff. 
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such questions to Your Grace. God’s peace be with you, Amen. At Witten- 
berg, Wednesday after St. Catherine’s Day, 1526. 
Your Princely Grace’s obedient 
Martin LUTHER 


It appears then that in 1526 Luther took what might be called 
middle ground as to a bigamous marriage: (1) as a rule no Christian 
can venture it, the Old Testament examples in themselves not being 
sufficient; (2) a special divine permission must be assumed; (3) 
but in case of necessity it is not absolutely excluded. 

Philip still kept the matter in his mind. The only person who 
was troubled much about his impure life was himself, not at all his 
brother Catholic princes, and least of all his spiritual princely con- 
temporaries, like the archbishop of Mainz, who were in no position 
to throw stones. His sins burned into his soul. Passages like 
Eph. 5:5 and Heb. 12:16 struck him like a flaming sword. For 
years he kept away from the sacrament. Still he was convinced 
he could not live chastely with his present wife. So ever and anon 
the possibility of a second wife occurred to him as a way out. 
This seemed all the less impossible as both Melanchthon and Luther 
in 1531 gave to the Englishman Robert Barnes, who was staying 
that summer in Wittenberg, their written statement that rather 
than see Henry VIII put away his wife Catherine, whose marriage 
they looked upon as valid, they would see him take another wife. 
For the sake of bodily issue and lawful succession Melanchthon 
thought such a thing would be allowed for the good of England, as 
polygamy was not absolutely forbidden by divine law; while 
Luther’s impression of the validity of Henry’s marriage to Catherine 
was so strong that rather than permit divorce, ‘‘I would allow the 
king to take another queen, according to the examples of the ancient 
patriarchs and kings who had two wives at the same time.” 
Philip’s court preacher Melander, a stormy, eloquent, ready-witted 
man of none too strict life, confirmed his prince in his views. He 
told him that the idea that a second marriage by which scandal was 

* For Luther see De Wette, Briefe Luthers, IV, 295, and for Melanchthon see 
Corpus Reform., II, 520, especially 527. The latter enters fully into the matter and 
gives instances of allowed polygamy in Christian times. Kolde in Zeitschrift f. 


Kirchengeschichte, XIII, 576, thinks that his letter, of which a copy was probably 
sent to the Hessian Court, confirmed Philip. 
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to be avoided was forbidden to Christians rests upon a misunder- 
standing of the Bible, just as does the prohibition of the marriage of 
ministers, of the eating of flesh, etc., which were previously looked 
upon as detestable as this. Philip of course was sure of the per- 
missibility of bigamy, but inasmuch as the latter was a capital 
crime in the lawbooks of his suzerain, the emperor Charles V, he 
wanted to make all things safe by getting the consent both of the 
Wittenberg reformers and through them of the electoral prince of 
Saxony, John Frederick. The consent of the former would, he 
thought, maintain his credit before the evangelical world, and that 
of the latter would save him from being pounced upon by the 
emperor. Besides, the mother of the girl (Margaret von der Saal) 
whom he wished to marry demanded conditions something similar, 
as she wished to safeguard her daughter from dishonor.’ To 
precipitate matters, an illness in 1539 brought on in part by his 
dissolute life filled Philip with foreboding. Had he a right to 
punish transgressors when he himself was one of the chief sinners ? 
Suppose he should die in this sickness or be stabbed in battle, 
where would he go? To hell. The sooner this kind of life was 
stopped the better. So Philip led on by this strange mixture of 
motives—conscience, religion, lust—sent the preacher and theo- 
logian of Strassburg, Bucer, who afterward helped Cranmer 
prepare the English Articles and Prayer Book, to Wittenberg with 
a formal letter asking the consent of the Reformers there to his 
entering into another marriage, to which his wife—with whom he 
had cohabited in spite of her drunkenness and other unpleasant- 
nesses of which he complained, and by whom he had seven children 
already—gave her written consent. 

This letter of instruction which Bucer carried was from Philip’s 
side a strong plea, and was well calculated to make an impression 
on men who had already used some of the same arguments, and who 
had left the permissibility of bigamy under extraordinary circum- 
stances an open question. 


I have never had [said Philip] any inclination toward my wife, and violated 
my marriage vows three weeks after I was married. But my complexion is 


1 For the conditions asked by Frau Anna see Rockwell, pp. 22-23 and Beilage on 
pp. 316-17. 
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such that it is impossible for me to live without a wife. So I have lived in 
adultery, which burdens my conscience, exposes me to hell, and prevents me 
from punishing similar vices in my own land, for everybody says to me: 
“Master, first punish yourself.” So I desire the means allowed by God to be 
used to remedy this condition. God allowed the Fathers in the Old Testament 
times—Abraham, Jacob, David, etc.—who believed in the same Christ as we, 
to have more than one wife. Nor was this forbidden by Christ or the apostles 
in the New Testament. In the Acts of the Apostles this prohibition is not 
found, and Paul expressly confines only bishops and ministers to one wife. 
Later in the East it was also permitted at times to have more than one wife. 
For instance, the Emperor Valentinian I, praised by Ambrose and others, had 
two wives, and put forth a law allowing the same privilege to others. The pope 
also once permitted a certain count who visited the Holy Sepulchre to marry 
again on hearing that his wife was dead, and when he returned and found her 
alive the pope permitted him to keep both. Remember also the counsel which 
Luther and Philip gave Henry VIII of England to the effect that he should not 
send away his present wife, but rather—if the necessity of the Kingdom 
required male heir—take another. I wish to have a second wife, because God 
forbids adultery and permitted polygamy, and as a remedy against my 
unchaste living; while the emperor and the world do not permit a second wife 
but do permit adultery. Then let Luther, Melanchthon, and Bucer give public 
testimony in print and preaching in his favor (which both Philip and the mother 
of Margaret von der Saal desired), but if they think that would prejudice the 
gospel then let them give him a written testimony—in case he married secretly 
—that it was a real marriage and not against God, and in the meantime think 
of some way by which it could be made public later. But if they decline, 
though he knows that he has a perfect right on his side before God, he will on 
account of the fear of man seek the consent of the emperor, who certainly will 
not give his consent, without the pope’s permission.* 


We cannot blame Catholics for making the most of the sins of 
the Reformation men. It is a small compensation for their great 
loss in the sixteenth century. And so they are not at all backward 
in characterizing Philip in no complimentary terms. Denifle calls 
him ‘‘this dissolute tyrant” (I, 116), and scorns the title Mag- 
nanimous which was conferred upon him. But it is right to be fair 
to even Philip. He was indeed licentious, and this element in his 
blood worked as one motive in these bigamy proceedings. But he 


t The Instruction of the landgrave to Bucer for Wittenberg is found (a late copy) 
in Corpus Ref., III, 851 ff. and in Bossuet, I, 200-4. Késtlin, Martin Luther, 5 Aufl. 
von Kawerau, Berl. 1903, II, 475-76, gives an abstract, and Rockwell gives quotations 
from the original copy in German in the Marburg archives, pp. 2-3, 5-6. 
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came honestly by his predisposition to these sins. His good 
Catholic father, the Landgrave Wilhelm der Mittlere, is called by 
the Zimmer Chronicle an “unclean satyr,” and his vice gave him 
the “‘French disease” (syphilis), which brought him down into 
melancholia and insanity.‘ But outside of this taint in the blood, 
Philip’s later affliction for a time with the same disease must not 
lead us to be unjust to him. The disease was fearfully common, 
first spread in the last years of the fifteenth century by the mer- 
cenary troops of Charles VII of France and of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I, who brought it from France and Italy into Germany. 
An imperial edict of the Reichstag of Worms in 1495 speaks of it as 
that “new and most fearful disease of men arisen in our days called 
commonly the French evil, unheard of in the memory of man.’” 
Its horrible virus—thanks to the moral degeneration at the close of 
the Middle Ages—went into the blood of the noble German race, 
and the results of that infection abide to this day. Not poor 
Philip alone, but “‘popes, kings, princes, nobles, merchants, clergy 
of all kinds,” as the contemporary Italian Franciscus Muraltus 
bears testimony, “in fact all who indulged in licentiousness” 
became infected. Rockwell mentions some of the high prelates of 
Germany who suffered—were they also “dissolute tyrants” ?—and 
the Theiner brothers in their great history of clerical celibacy, 
which still remains invaluable for its vast learning, even after Lea’s 
indispensable book on the same subject, lets in some further light 
upon the dissipation of bishops and others and of their consequent 
experience with the “French disorder.”* No; Philip was not a 
sinner above others. His temptations and opportunities were 
greater, but there had been many others equally guilty in Catholic 
Jerusalem. The only differences between him and his Catholic 
contemporaries and predecessors was that he was troubled over his 
adultery—I fear it was the penitence of attrition, not contrition— 
and was bent on a remedy, while they were at ease. 


* Rockwell, 4, n. 1. 2 Tbid., 3, n. 5. 


3The late Professor Nippold of Jena put out a new edition of Theiner’s Die 
Einfiihrung der erzwungenen Ehelosigheit bei der christlichen Geistlichkeit u. ihre Folgen, 
3 vols., Barmen, 1892-94. See especially III, 145-48. He added valuable notes to 
the already full apparatus of the authors. 
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Nor must we suppose that Philip’s recourse to the Wittenberg 
theologians argued any doubt as to the rightfulness of his intention 
to take another wife, an intention which he had formed beyond 
recall before he had sent Bucer with his instructions. (He had 
already bought the wine for the wedding feast.) He wanted 
Wittenberg’s and the elector’s consent not to satisfy his own con- 
science, but to reassure Frau Anna von der Saal and to keep his 
relations as unstrained as possible with both Catholic and Protes- 
tant rulers. It was for its moral effect on others that he desired to 
involve the heads of the Reformation in his daring New Departure. 
As for himself the Scripture was sufficient, helped out by what he 
and all others believed to be actual historical precedents in Christian 
history. 

Unfortunately he found the soil too ready for his planting. In 
his letter of 1526 Luther had left a loophole in case of grave neces- 
sity, and Melanchthon had deliberately suggested this way out to 
Henry VIII. Neither had divined the deep significance of Matt. 
19:3-12, especially vss. 5 and 6, nor could they—men born in the 
Middle Age with its Augustinian taint corrupting its. doctrine of 
marriage. Marriage as a spiritual union of souls—that was an idea 
foreign to the age. Marriage as a remedy for unlawful con- 
cupiscence and as a means of the propagation of the race—that was 
the thought they inherited. With the breaking up of the old forms 
in the sixteenth century, with the appeal from tradition and custom 
to Scripture by men untrained in its use, with this faring on 
unknown seas, it is, looking at it from some points of view, a wonder 
that the Reformers kept as near as they did to divine fact and 
Christian reality, and a wonder that their famous Beichtrat or 
Confessional Counsel of December 10, 1539, which Catholics have 
mined so industriously, was not an even greater offense to the 
trained Christian conscience of modern times. 

I do not know that this letter of Wittenberg to Philip in answer 
to his appeal through Bucer has ever been translated into English. 
Scraps of it have been spread abroad by Catholic controversialists, 
with various misrepresentations. But it isa document which must be 
judged in its entirety, if at all. It was first accurately printed from 
a copy in Melanchthon’s handwriting in the Cassel archives by the 
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late Professor Heinrich Heppe.* I modestly venture to submit a 
translation of this sixteenth-century German, from Heppe’s copy. 
But it is necessary to read this document to understand Luther’s 
attitude in this celebrated case. 


To the illustrious high-born prince and lord Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and 
grave of Catzen Einbogen, Zigenhain, Dietz and Nida, etc., and gracious lord. 

God’s grace to you through our Lord Jesus Christ, illustrious high-born 
prince and lord. As Your Princely Grace has indicated to us through Dr. 
Bucer certain longtime burden of your conscience, and thereby shown con- 
sideration by sending a writing or instruction which Your Princely Grace gave 
to him, which is hard for us to answer so hurriedly, yet we do not wish Dr. 
Bucer to return without an answer. 

And first we rejoice and thank God that he has again recovered Your 
Princely Grace from sickness, and hope he will keep and strengthen Your 
Princely Grace in body and soul. For as Your Princely Grace sees that the 
poor Church of Christ is small and forsaken and truly needs pious lords and 
rulers, so we do not doubt that God will keep such from falling under all kinds 
of attack. 

And concerning the question of which Dr. Bucer has spoken to us this is 
our thought. 

Your Princely Grace knows that there is a great difference between making 
a common law and in some one case for weighty grounds and according to 
divine permission using a dispensation, for against God no dispensation is valid. 
Now we cannot advise that any should make a public introduction, that is, a 
law, that it is allowable to marry more than one wife. [This sentence is lacking 
in the Berger-Arcularius print, 1679.] 

Should one deal unfairly in this matter, Your Princely Grace could perceive 
that such would take this for a common law, from which great scandal and 
trouble would result. Therefore this must not be; we pray Your Princely 
Grace to think how fearful it would be if such a law were brought into the 
German nation, from which endless trouble would come to all the married. 

But when it is said that what is right before God shall be permitted, this 
may be true in a measure. 

So if God has commanded a thing, or if it is necessary, it is true. But if 
it is not commanded and not necessary, one should understand and think of it 
otherwise than of this question. God has instituted marriage as a society 
between two persons alone, and not more, so nature does not become destroyed. 
[This sentence omitted by Arcularius.] So we have the passage, These two 
shall become one flesh, and thus it was at first. But Lamech introduced the 
example of having more than one wife, which is spoken of concerning him in 
the Scriptures as bringing in something against the first rule. Accordingly it 


In the Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol., 1852, 266 ff. 
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became a custom with the unbelieving, until Abraham and his descendents 
took more wives; and so it came to be allowed in the law of Moses, Deut. 2 
[really 21:15], If a man have two wives. For God allowed something to 
weak nature. 

But inasmuch as at the beginning and conformably to the creation, a man 
was not to have more than one wife, so such a law is praiseworthy and therefore 
to be received in the Church; and no other law is to be made against it. For 
Christ repeats this passage, They two shall be one flesh, Matt. 19, and reminds 
us of how it was before the time of human weakness. 

But that in a certain case a dispensation might be given, as for instance in 
the case of a captive in a strange land, who has become free and brings his wife 
with him, or in the case of some chronic disorder such as was thought of for a 
time with lepers—that in such cases, with the advice of their pastor, a man 
might take a wife again, not to bring in a law but as counsel for his necessity, 
this we do not condemn. Because it is one thing to bring in a law and another 
to use a dispensation, this we humbly beg you to observe. 

First, cautién is to be used in every way that this affair is not brought into 
the world publicly as a law which others might follow. Second, though it is 
no law but a dispensation, yet Your Princely Grace must think of the scandal, 
namely that the enemies of the Gospel will cry out that we are like the Ana- 
baptists who take many wives. They will also say that the Evangelicals seek 
freedom to have as many wives as they wish, just like the Turks. Third, what 
a prince does becomes noised abroad much more than what happens in the case 
of a private person. Fourth, when private persons hear of such an example 
they will permit the same thing to themselves, so one sees how easily such a 
thing spreads. Fifth, Your Princely Grace has a wild nobility, of whom many 
as in all lands on account of the great enjoyment they have from the Cathedral 
foundations, are passionately opposed to the Gospel. So we know that from 
these great young lords very unfriendly speeches will be heard. How then 
such lords and estates will show themselves against Your Grace in this affair, in 
case it is a public matter, is easily to be thought. Sixth, by God’s grace Your 
Princely Grace has a praiseworthy name even with foreign kings and potentates, 
and is feared by them, of which reputation this would make a lessening. 

Because then, so much scandal would be sowed, we humbly pray Your 
Princely Grace to think diligently and well over this matter. 

It is also true that we in every way pray and admonish Your Princely 
Grace to avoid whoredom and adultery. We have had in truth fora long time 
great concern on this account, for we know that Your Princely Grace has been 
ladeti with such displeasure that punishment from God, sickness and other 
dangers, must follow. 

And we pray Your Grace not to hold such sins outside of marriage small 
as such (sins) the world holds as empty wind and despises (that is, thinks little 
of. The German is, wie solches die welt in windt schlecht und verachtet; the 
Latin, sicut mundus haec ventis tradere et parvi pendere solet). God has 
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often fearfully punished unchastity. For one of the causes of the Flood was 
the adultery of the rulers, etc. And the punishment of David is an earnest 
example, and Paul speaks often that God will not be mocked, that adulterers 
will not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, etc, For obedience must follow 
faith, so that one acts not against his conscience, nor against God’s command- 
ment, I Tim. 1; I John 3. So that we do not fall under the condemnation of 
conscience we must call upon God, and, Rom. 8, kill the fleshly lusts by the 
Spirit; so we shall live; but if we walk according to the flesh, if we go on 
against conscience, we shall die. And let us remember that God will not treat 
such sins as jokes, as many people become shameless and have such heathenish 
thoughts. 

And we are gladly apprised that Your Princely Grace laments earnestly on 
this account, and for such sins is in pain and penitence. 

There lie upon Your Princely Grace such difficult matters, which concern 
the whole world, and Your Grace is of a subtle and not strong constitution and 
sleeps but little, that Your Grace must have fairer regard for his body than 
many others. And it was permitted to the noble prince Sanderbeck, who did 
many great deeds against both the Turkish emperors, against Amurath and 
Mahomet and Greece, and who lived so long protected and respected. It is 
said of him that he specially admonished his army to chastity, said that nothing 
would take away courage from brave men as unchastity. 

And as Your Princely Grace already has a wife, if you do not earnestly 
withstand bad custom and inclination, nothing will help Your Princely Grace. 
In his actual life a man must hold his members in bridle, as Paul says, and 
make his members weapons of righteousness. 

Therefore Your Grace must take into consideration all these things, the 
scendal, the other cares and work, the weakness of the body, and also the truth 
tliat God has already given to Your Grace fine heirs and girls with this wife; 
and have her for good, as many others in their married state have to exercise 
patience, to ward off scandal. For that we incite Your Princely Grace to a 
burdensome introduction is not our meaning, for the estates and others would 
attack us on that account. Therefore it is certain to us that we have the 
commandment from the Word of God to direct marriage and all human things 
upon the first and divine institution, and as far as possible to hold it (or them) 
there, and to ward off all offense. [This sentence was added according to 
Heppe by Luther, according to Lenz by Bucer.] 

So it is customary in the world to lay gladly all blame upon the preachers, 
if any trouble comes. Human hearts of high and low are fickle, and there is 
much to be feared. 

However as they write that it is not possible for Your Grace not to allow 
that unchaste life, we would much rather that Your Princely Grace were in 
better condition before God, and lived with a good conscience before God for 
Your Princely Grace’s salvation, and the good of land and people. 

As now Your Princely Grace has finally concluded to have another wife, so 
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we think that such is to be held secret, as is said above of a dispensation; 
namely that Your Princely Grace and the same person with certain trust- 
worthy persons who know Your Princely Grace’s feelings and conscience, 
should know in confession [that is, under the seal of confession]. 

So there would follow no special talk or scandal, for it is common for 
princes to have concubines. And as not every one would know what the 
occasion was, reasonable people (who did know) would remind themselves and 
have more pleasure in such modest behaviour than in adultery and other wild 
unchaste living. 

Also not all talk is to be noticed if the conscience is right. So far we hold 
this for right that what was permitted concerning marriage in the law of Moses 
is not forbidden by the Gospel, which does not change the regiment in external 
life [that is, does not change outer relations], but brings eternal righteousness 
and eternal life, and captures in a right obedience toward God, and desires to 
make right again the corrupted nature. 

So Your Princely Grace has not only our witness (Zeugnis) in case of 
necessity, but also our special admonition. We pray Your Grace will live as a 
praiseworthy Christian prince, and pray God will lead and guide Your Grace 
to his praise and to Your Princely Grace’s salvation. 

That also Your Princely Grace would let this matter go to the Emperor, 
we observe that the Emperor holds adultery as a small sin. He has the papal, 
cardinal, Polish, Spanish, and Saracenic faith. Your Grace should not seek 
such, and stay back from helping him with words, as we take it that he is an 
untrue false man, and has forgotten the German way. So Your Grace sees 
that he acts earnestly from no Christian necessity, lets the Turks go unattacked, 
practices alone sedition in the German land, makes the Burgundian (land) too 
exalted, on which account it is to be wished that pious German princes would 
have nothing to do with his unfaithful practices. God preserve Your Princely 
Grace always, whom we are willing to serve. 

Dated at Wittenberg, Wednesday after St. Nicholas, 1539. 


Your Grace’s willing and humble servants 


MartTIN LUTHER PHILIPPUS MELANCHTHON 
Martinus Bucer ANTONIUS CORVINUS sst. 
Apam F (of Fulda) sst. 
JOANNES LANYNGRES sub sst Justus WINTHER’ sst. 
Dionysius MELANDER sst. 


Well, that is the much-talked-of document seized by the anti- 
Luther writers. What are its principles? (1) Monogamy is the 
divine law, laid down at the creation and reaffirmed by Christ. No 
other law can be admitted. (2) Exceptions were allowed in the 


t We now know that this letter, or the first draft of it, was composed by Justus 
Winther, the Hessian court schoolmaster, on whom see Rockwell, pp. 27-28. 
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Old Testament, so that bigamy is not itself a sin. (3) In case of 
necessity, exceptions might be allowed, by way of dispensation. 
(4) But such a case must be secret to prevent injury to the law and 
to prevent public scandal. (5) There are very grave reasons why 
you, Philip, should not consider that you are one of these exceptional 
cases. (6) Adultery is a fearful sin, and you should remain faithful 
to your wife. (7) All things must be ordered according to the word 
of God. (8) But if you are determined to take another wife, then 
let it be done in secret. (9) For both moral and patriotic reasons 
do not have recourse to the emperor for a dispensation. 

It is easy from our higher vantage ground to fling hard words at 
the Reformers for this reluctant quasi-consent—if it could be so 
called—to the bigamous marriage of the landgrave, yes, easy but 
cheap. It would be better and juster for us to go back to 1539, stay 
a little time with men born in the Middle Ages, and try to under- 
stand the forces which lay back of that ill-fated Beichtrat; and this 
not to defend or even excuse them, but historically to judge them. 

1. They considered marriage too much under the aspect of law, 
too little under that of spiritual union. What God’s law allowed 
once, and what had not been formally revoked, might possibly be 
allowed again. By a profoundly spiritual reinterpretation, Luther 
had in theology worked himself free from the meshes of legalism 
—in part, at least, but in various matters, like marriage, etc., not 
yet. That legal conception explains the Beichtrat. Besides, Luther 
(like Erasmus, Zwingli, and Cajetan) understood I Tim. 3:2 as 
forbidding polygamy, not deuterogamy. 

2. The sway of the Old Testament in the Middle Ages, which 
went over into the sixteenth century. The relation of the Old 
dispensation to the New was not yet clear. Catholic theology 
placed the Old and New revelation and the piety of the Old and 
New Testament saints on one line. As Rade well says: “In the 
papacy it was and is customary to make no difference between the 
Old and New Testament, between the imperfect and the perfect 
revelation. In the papacy Abraham became a Saint, and behind 
him and a crowd of others, Christ, the only Holy One, disappeared.” 
The men of the sixteenth century were still more or less under the 
domination of that thought. Though there are many expressions 
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in Luther that show that much in the Old Testament had ceased to 
be binding on Christians, yet the regnant influence of that Testa- 
ment was a fact of importance inhis time. That influence lies back 
of the Ratschlag of December, 1539. ‘“‘In short,’”’ to quote Rade 
again, ‘‘if the Reformers erred in the Beichtrat to Philip in the use 
of the Old Testament, the cause was that they were not in this 
matter entirely free from the Roman church.”* 

Luther did not [says the late Professor Zéckler] sail luckily around the many 
rocks and shocks which the moral life of the patriarchs offer. He idealized 
too much those primitive bearers of the pure knowledge of God and piety; in 
the consideration of their history he fell involuntarily into the same tone of 
uncritical praise, which he sharply enough blamed as a controversialist against 
the Roman cultus of the saints. This was not simply the product of a Judaizing 
strong theory of inspiration, but evidently also the after-effect of what he once 
as a reader of the legends of the saints and admirer of monkish ideals had been 
accustomed for many years to think and to judge, when he celebrates the 
Hebrew patriarchs generally as “most holy” men, as “perfect not only in 
faith but also in hope and love,” and accordingly exaggerates both their 
sufferings and their virtues, and tries artificially to unburden them of their 
transgressions and to forcibly bring them into harmony with his canon, ‘the 
patriarchs were simply saints’... . . On the other hand there were welcome 
proofs of more unprejudiced judgment !? 

It was hard for Luther to get out from under the elongated 
shadow cast across the ages by the mighty figure of the “ Father of 
the Faithful.” ‘Abraham was a true Christian,” he said, ‘‘and 
full of the spirit.” ‘Abraham is an evangelical man, who goes 
forth in pure faith, and all his life stands in God’s word.” He is the 
“head of all the saints.” What God allowed to him as a perma- 
nent privilege could not be wrong under all circumstances. 

3. Historical precedents: Valentinian, the Count of Gleichen, 
etc. Modern criticism has destroyed these, but the Reformers 
took them in good faith. The case of Charles the Great was also 
referred to. 

4. The idea of dispensation for cause from a law, an idea which 
played a large réle in the Middle Ages and was inherited by the 


t Doctor Martin Luthers Leben, Thaten und Meinungen, new ed., Tiibingen u. 
Leipzig, 1901, ITI, 336. 

2 Evangel. Kirchenzeitung, CXIV (1884), No. 9, quoted by Rockwell, p. 250, note. 

3 Weimar ed. of Luther’s Works, XIV, 252; XXIV, 271; Opp. Ex. 3:276; Rock- 
well, p. 249, n. 2. 
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sixteenth century. Even marriage was thought of as under this 
privilege. It was believed that Gregory the Great permitted a 
double marriage to an Anglo-Saxon." No one in the sixteenth 
century doubted the story that Pope Gregory IX had in 1240 or 
1241 given a dispensation to the Count of Gleichen to live with his 
new wife obtained in the Crusades as well as with his old one whom 
he found on his return. “It is a well-known fact,” says von 
Déllinger, “that the very bed itself (an unusually broad one) of 
the count and his two wives was shown for a long time afterward.’ 
Of course the Gleichen story is a fiction, but I believe the first one 
to doubt it was Zeidler in his book on bigamy, 1690.3 The inference 
was natural that what the pope had granted on occasion might be 
allowed for cause in an exceptional case by pastor or theologian. 

5. The feeling that a second wife was not absolutely excluded 
by Scripture and history was not confined to the writers of the 
Wittenberg Beichtrat. So eminent a Catholic as Cardinal Cajetan 
(d. 1534) said that a plurality of wives was not excluded by divine 
law, and that in the ancient Christian church many had two wives, 
according to the example of the Old Testament Fathers.* He, no 
more than Luther, would have introduced bigamy, but he held it 
not excluded by Scripture. He was probably the “great divine” 
who, as Henry VIII’s ambassador in Rome, Dr. William Bennet, 
told his king, advised the pope that he might to avoid greater trouble, 
grant a dispensation to Henry to marry a second wife.s If the 
suggestion of the great Catholic divine had been followed, an 
interesting situation would have developed which might later have 
diverted some of the Catholic lightning from Luther’s head. 

In fact His Holiness, Pope Clement VII, seemed to be never 
quite clear in his mind whether he could not grant such a dis- 
pensation to Henry, and thus cut the Gordian knot in the way 
suggested by Melanchthon. Ambassador William Knight wrote to 


1 Corpus Ref., Il, 526. 
2 Fables of the Middle Ages, tr. Plummer, New York, 1872, p. 60. 
3 See the long note of Rockwell, pp. 210-12. 


4 Comm. on I Tim. 3:2; see Rockwell, pp. 305-8 and notes, and Késtlin, Luther u. 
J. Janssen, 3. Aufl., Halle, 1883, 53. 


5 Pocock, Records of the Reformation: The Divorce 1527-33, Oxford, 1870, I, 459. 
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Henry: “If the dispensation may be obtained the marriage stand- 
ing firm [constante matrimonio], of which I doubt, I shall soon obtain 
it; if only with the marriage being dissolved, less diligence will be 
required.”* Casale tells us that the pope laid before him as 
English agent a plan proposed under the seal of confession (a 
Beichtrat, as the famous Wittenberg Ratschlag), the chief peniten- 
tiary Pucci and the auditor Simonetta being also privy to it, to the 
effect that if the king was convinced of the absolute illegality of his 
marriage with Catherine (as Philip was absolutely convinced of the 
rightfulness of his marriage with Margaret), he should bring the 
matter before the court of his devoted Cardinal Wolsey, and that 
without inviting Catherine (though Philip got the written consent 
of Christina) or sending to Rome (though Philip sent to Wittenberg) 
he should contract a new marriage and then immediately seek 
confirmation from the pope.? The plan went on to state that if 
Catherine or her friends should get wind of it they could frustrate 
it by an appeal to the Curia; then while a canonical process was 
going forward over the legitimacy of a marriage the parties con- 
cerned could enter into no new one. But if in the meantime Henry 
had already married Anne Boleyn, the pope could if worse came to 
worst legitimize her issue—in case there were any—because the 
marriage had been entered into in good faith. As Rockwell well 
says (p. 295), this plan went upon the full legal right of the bigamy 
as thus perpetuated, without at the same time directly compromis- 
ing the pope as openly favoring bigamy. It is no wonder that 
Catholic writers have sought to prove their brother Casale a liar in 
his account of this Beichtrat, but on insufficient or mistaken 
assumptions. Rockwell, whose impartiality of view and treatment 
is as noteworthy as his exhaustiveness of investigation, has shown, 
it seems to me, the vanity of their efforts. Besides it entirely falls 
in with the general spirit of Clement’s doings and not-doings in the 
Henry VIII case. I think our Catholic friends might fairly cease 
their objurgations on Luther long enough at least to contemplate 
this pretty plan outlined in a less famous Beichtrat. 


t Brewer, Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII, IV, No. 3422 (September 
13, 1527), quoted by Rockwell, pp. 294, n. 2. 

2 Burnet, History of the Reformation of the Church of England, Oxford, 1865, IV, 
41 ff.; Rockwell, pp. 294-95, and notes. 
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The next proposal of the pope and his advisers was to immure 
Catherine in a nunnery—for what purpose exactly it is impossible 
to say, because canon law recognizes the entrance of the wife into a 
cloister as separating from the bed, not from the bond, of marriage. 
Perhaps the thought was that in that case the pope for weighty 
reasons of state would grant a dispensation for a second marriage, or, 
if not that, that Henry would take another wife on his own hook, 
and after this had been done, a legitimation of the union—at least 
after Catherine’s death—could be secured. Or perhaps the motive 
was, anything for delay. 

The next proposals, which show how far from decisive was 
Clement’s rejection of bigamy, were those of Ambassadors Bryan 
and Vannes in Rome in December, 1528 (let the reader remember 
that everybody in these Henry-Clement transactions was a good 
Catholic). In case the pope would not annul the dispensation given 
to Henry in 1503 to marry his brother’s widow, then the following 
propositions are to be admitted in this order: (1) The queen shall 
enter into the so-called religio laxa (go into a cloister without 
becoming a full nun), and the pope out of the fulness of his power 
shall permit a second marriage to the king. (2) The king will also 
take the vows of the cloister from which the pope will immediately 
release him, and allow him to proceed to second vows (the vows of 
a second marriage) with legitimation of the offspring. (3) In case 
these plans, for which the consent of the queen was necessary, 
proved impracticable, then the ambassadors should ask whether 
the king could not have two wives at the same time and all the 
children be legitimate.” 

Events were driving Rome and England farther apart, to prevent 
which even bigamy appeared to the pope a not unwelcome remedy. 

Sire, [wrote ambassador Bennet to Henry, October 27, 1530] shortly after 
my coming hither [Bennet arrived in Rome, June 1529], the pope moved unto 
me of a dispensation for two wives, which he spake at the same time so doubt- 
fully that I suspected that he spake it for one of two purposes. The one was 
that I should have set it forward to your Highness, to the intent that if your 
Highness should have accepted it, thereby he shall have gotten a mean to bring 
your Highness to grant that if he might dispense in this case, which is no less a 
case than your case is, consequently he might dispense in your Highness’ case. 


1 Brewer, No. 4, 977 f.; see Rockwell, pp. 299-300. 
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The other was that I conjectured that it should be a thing proposed to entertain 
your Highness in some hope, whereby he might defer your case, to the intent 
that Your Grace should trust upon the same. Then I asked His Holiness 
whether he was fully resolved that he might dispense in the same case, then His 
Holiness showed me, No; but said that a great divine showed him that he 
thought for avoiding a greater inconvenience His Holiness might dispense in 
the same case; howbeit, he said he would counsel farther upon it with his 
council. And now of late the pope showed me that his council showed him 
plainly that he could not do it. 


How interesting! The pope himself opens up the question of a 
second wife to Henry’s ambassador as a way out, says it was 
suggested to him by an eminent divine, is not sure whether he should 
not adopt it, and refers it to his council, who negative it! Suppose 
the council had also favored it! What a mine would have been 
closed to the Luther detractors! 

But there is still further evidence. In March, 1530, Clement 
said to the Bishop of Tarbes (Gabriel de Grammont) that he would 
be happy if a second marriage (bigamy) were already consummated, 
provided it was done without his authority and without being a 
limitation on his power to dispense from or to limit a divine law.” 
In the same sense he spoke to Ghinucci, bishop of Worcester, viz., 
that it would be much less scandalous to permit the king to have two 
wives than to allow what the ambassadors wanted. This solution 
however did not please Ghinucci who naturally preferred the method 
of his master—the annulment of his marriage with Catherine. 
This the pope could not accept, but still suggested bigamy; only he 
was afraid that the emperor would not give his consent out of regard 
for his aunt. About the same time (September 18, 1530) Casale 
wrote to the king that the pope had secretly proposed to him that 
the king might have two wives, though he (Casale) was not greatly 
taken with this idea, as he feared the hand of the emperor was 
behind it.4 Shortly after, as we have already seen, the pope pre- 
sented the way of bigamy to the council as a suggested relief for 
the English tangle, but the cardinals definitely closed that path. 

* Pocock, Records of the Reformation, I, 458-59. 

2 See Rockwell, p. 302 and n. 2. 

3 Pocock, II, 9; Rockwell, pp. 302-3. 

4Pocock, I, 428. 
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No Protestant would think of screening Luther from Catholic 
wrath in the Philip matter by hiding him behind the pontifical robes 
of Clement VII. But it is only as we take account of such facts as 
this, that the possibility of a second marriage in a case of supposed 
necessity had occurred to others besides a few Protestant divines, 
that we can rightly view the historical situation of Luther, and 
rightly judge his famous Beichtrat. Rockwell, who has gone into 
this matter so fairly and so thoroughly, well says (p. 304) that we 
are all the less inclined to lay at the door of the head of the whole 
church the personal charge that in a question (as considered today) 
of elementary Christian morals he showed such uncertainty, 
inasmuch as in his surroundings a like hesitation seemed to rule. 
When shall we get a like fairness of judgment from Catholics 
toward Luther ? 

I have spoken of how current in the sixteenth century was the 
idea of dispensation from law, which idea came out in the Beichtrat. 
It was held by Catholic canonists of repute that the pope could 
dispense from even divine law. The advocates of Henry VIII 
denied this right to the pope before the court of the legates Campegi 
and Wolsey, but the wily prelates would not answer decisively one 
way or the other, but said that they must refer the matter to the 
pope himself, who was the only proper judge of his own powers, 
and that “‘it was odds but he would judge favorably for himself.’ 
In a letter to Henry on October 7, 1529, this pope reserved his right 
to dispense from divine law, though a true cause or reason cannot 
be dispensed from.? Some distinguished between natural divine 
law and positive divine law, and as it was considered that polygamy 
was not against the former, it could be dispensed. I cannot go into 
this matter further, but refer to the full citations and references of 
Rockwell (pp. 284-88; cf. pp. 290-91). There were numerous 
instances of actual dispensations granted by the pope for a second 
marriage by making void the former on account of relationship, 
either blood or legal, but these of course cannot be interpreted as 
intentional dispensations for bigamy, however much in effect they 
amounted to it. I wish we knew the whole truth in the case of 
Henry IV of Castile, called ‘‘the Impotent,” of whom Pollard says 


* Pocock; Burnet, I, 135. 2 Rockwell, p. 284, note. 
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outright: “In 1521 Charles V’s Spanish council drew up a memorial 
in the subject of his marriage in which they pointed out that his 
ancestor [Rockwell well places a (!) after the word ancestor] Henry 
IV of Castile had in 1437 married Dofia Blanca, by whom he had no 
children; and that the pope therefore granted him a dispensation 
to marry a second wife on condition that if within a fixed time he 
had no issue by her he should return to his first.” 

6. The idea of secret confessional counsel in case of necessity, an 
idea inherited in Luther’s time, and which determined him in this 
case. This is foreign to our open methods, but we cannot carry our 
ideas back and with them judge the men of former ages. In 
matters of plain morality I believe with Lord Acton that we must 
apply the ethical yardstick relentlessly, and bring Christians of the 
tenth century and of the twentieth face to face with the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. But there is a 
large region where questions of right are not so simple, and where 
atmosphere has to be taken into account. Luther’s fundamental 
mistake was in holding that bigamy was ever allowable under any 
circumstances under Christianity. But even in the landgrave’s 
case there were two conditions in Luther’s mind indispensable: (1) 
That his conscience was absolutely sure that a second wife was 
indispensable to keep him from sin. Philip affirmed that this was 
the case. We blame Luther for taking his word, and for not crying 
out: “Nonsense, man! Your wife at least is not a leper; you have 
lived with her and begotten children by her. Your conscience is 
deceived by your lust.” But the Father Confessor cannot go back 
of the solemn asseveration of the one confessing, but must accom- 
modate himself to the confession, and to the actual case before him. 
Luther relied implicitly on the honesty of Philip in this declaration 
of necessity. (2) A dispensation from law when granted under 
this condition was valid, however, only before the conscience and 
before God, and not before man. Before the latter the law must be 
upheld. Therefore there must be no church or public wedding, 
but only a conscience-marriage before certain trusted and trusty 
persons: a dispensation of God in the forum of conscience, while 
before men the regular law remains inviolable. Life-long secrecy 

* Pollard, Henry VIII, London, 1902, p. 148. 
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is indispensable. When that is violated everything goes back to its 
usual course, is seen in its conventional light, and the wife becomes 
a married concubine. It is an evidence of the simplicity and good 
faith of Luther in this matter that he supposed that the marriage 
could be kept secret, with the relatives of Margaret jealous for her 
reputation and proud of her marriage to one of the greatest princes 
in Europe! Besides, as soon as the conditions of the confessional 
counsel are broken and the marriage published abroad, the marriage 
as now understood did not exist for Luther. The indispensable note 
of a secret help to a troubled conscience valid before God is 
destroyed, and the whole transaction assumes a different aspect. 
It is exactly as today: words and actions covered only by the 
confessional are true only there—outside they simply do not exist. 
This explains Luther’s denials, with which the Catholic world has 
rung from that day to this, and which to our modern Protestant 
consciousness is the most scandalous part of the whole history, as 
far as Luther is concerned. But the “starke Liige,’”’ Luther’s 
attitude to truth-telling, must be reserved for separate treatment. 
7. Behind the Beichtrat were two other historical forces which 
do not play so great a part today—thanks to the Protestant 
movement—though even now they are sufficiently in evidence in 
Europe. There was, first, the depreciation of woman. That any 
slight was done to either Christina or to Margaret seemed never to 
occur to the parties in this famous history. Today the rights 
of the woman would be better looked after. This low estimate of 
woman was a part of mediaeval civilization, and the evolution 
upward has been slow, God knows. Her cup is bitter enough today 
in all conscience, even in Protestant lands. There was, second, the 
high estimation of princes. Would Wittenberg have written the 
Beichtrat of December 10, 1539 for a peasant? Would Wolsey 
and Cranmer have helped a blacksmith to some blue-eyed Anne 
Boleyn of the fields? Do papal bulls serve the schemes of washer- 
women? That profound deference to the rich, the mighty, and the 
high which has characterized the church more or less from the 
apostles (Jas. 2:1-9) until today—that has been a power which 
helps to explain too many unpleasant events. 
Two or three other points remain. It is sometimes said that 
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Luther and the Reformers gave their “consent” providing that 
Philip should “represent Margaret as his mistress,’”’ which of course 
only aggravates their fault. They say not a word about his 
representing Margaret as his mistress or anything else. They 
simply say that as it is common for princes to have concubines—a 
good Catholic custom for both prelates and princes for which the 
Reformers were not responsible—the secret marriage to those who 
knew it would create no scandal. Margaret and the other ladies of 
the court would be taken as a matter of course. 

It is said that Luther gave the Beichtrat to save Philip to the 
Reformation, for fear he would appeal to the pope and go back to 
the Catholics. It is true that in his Instruction the landgrave 
speaks of a possible appeal to the emperor, but gives various reasons 
why this course is distasteful to him, and says besides that he will 
have nothing whatever to do with a papal dispensation (pontificum 
dispensationem omnino nihilo faciam). It is true also that Luther 
afterward wrote to the elector that he wanted to anticipate any 
possible seeking for a dispensation from the emperor or the pope,’ 
and so the action of the Reformers might not have been without 
political tinge, as Moeller says.? In fact Hausrath makes the 
political motive the chief factor. He says: 

The desertion of the landgrave from the Schmalkald League was a tremen- 
dous danger for the Protestants. Not only the German, but the whole 
European, situation would have had another aspect if the mighty Protestant 
commander had stepped over to pope or emperor... . . If one had asked any 
politician [Politiker] whether he had rather lose the ablest prince of the League 
or permit him a secondary marriage, every one would have decided as did 
Luther. The damaging thing lay only in this that Luther was a theologian 
and not a politician. .... The demoralizing character of all politics, which 
often cannot forbear to sacrifice eternal principles to the need of the present, 
was never more shamefully apparent than in the confessional letter which 
Bucer wrested from both the Wittenbergers. ... . They wanted to prevent 
the breach, for Philip was absolutely indispensable to the League. 





Hausrath points to the appeal of the Beichtrat to Philip not to 
have recourse to the emperor, and says it was this, the rivalry of 
pope and emperor, it was this unlauterer Wettbewerb, this sordid 

t Lauterbach, Tagebuch, ed. Seidemann, 1872, 197. 


2 Church History, Eng. tr., London, 1900, III, 145. 
3 Luther’s Leben, 2 vols., Berlin, 1904, II, 398-402. 
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competition, which caused the Wittenbergers to slip away from first 
principles and to hold fast to Philip at any price. This puts a 
different face on the matter than the Catholic interpretation of the 
moral and religious deterioration of the Reformers. Good and true 
men have sometimes been misled to lower the flag of honor through 
pressing expediency. If Luther did that, it would only show that 
he was so far unlike his Master and like the rest of us. But, really, 
when you examine it, the view of Hausrath does not hold water. 
It rests on no sufficient evidence. There is not a syllable where 
Luther expresses any fear that a petition of Philip to the emperor 
means his loss to the League. Luther himself gives the ground of 
his deprecation of such a petition, viz., that the kaiser has the papal, 
cardinal-like, Spanish faith, and that no pious prince should turn to 
him. Besides the whole tone of the confessional letter shows that 
the matter is a secret counsel to relieve conscience, and recourse to 
pope or kaiser would mean immediate publicity and the widest 
exploitation. Then the later threats of the landgrave never 
moved Luther an inch from his position.' Of course the Reformers 
did not want Philip to appeal to the emperor, but their reasons for 
this they give in Beichtrat, and there is not the least evidence that 
Philip had any intention to go back to Rome, or that they thought 
that he had. If for political reasons Philip had had recourse to the 
emperor and if for the same reasons the latter had favored him—all 
of which was a bare possibility—it would not at all have meant that 
the landgrave was going to throw in his lot with Rome. He never 
had the least intention of doing so. He always said he would fight 
for Protestantism in case of an attack from the emperor.? But 
when the report of the second marriage came out, the emperor made 
no fuss (instead of proceeding against him as a capital criminal 
against imperial law), and the other great Catholic sovereign Francis 
I of France only laughed.* Philip easily bought the emperor’s 
favor by political concessions. In fact, Protestant rulers were more 
indignant than Catholic, and the great elector of Saxony was deeply 


*See on this Walther in Theologisches Literaturblatt, 1905, No. 43, 509-10, and 
Brieger in Preuss. Jahrbiicher, CKXXV (1909), 35-49, both of whom argue strongly 
and convincingly against political influence. 


2See Rockwell, pp. 99-101. 3 Ibid., pp. 97-08. 
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chagrined. Later the friends of Margaret had the matter of a 
dispensation for bigamous marriage—without mentioning any 
names—agitated among cardinals in Rome to see how the land lay 
around the pope. All the satisfaction they could get was that the 
pope (in the assumed case) would give no public dispensation or 
tolerance, but that he would look through his fingers and let the 
thing happen.t Rockwell says that this turn of the affair would 
simply mean the “letting the landgrave live on in adultery. In 
that case his conscience could have found no rest, no absolution, if 
there had not perhaps been given to him as to Louis XIV a Pére 
la Chaise.” 

Some have said that the Philip case shows a relaxation of moral 
energy in the Reformer, due partly to the play of political forces, to 
the wearing effect of daily annoyances, to physical weakness, etc.? 
This, of course, is possible, but not probable. Luther had straight- 
forward reasons for signing the counsel which to him were sufficient, 
and they are expressed there. Nor did Luther appear in 1539-40 
as a weakling whose moral fiber and power of resistance had been 
worn away by many cares. In the summer of 1540 Bucer writes of 
him thus: “Dr. Luther is certainly a man whom I would not think 
it advisable to overdrive. It depends on himself—he might be led 
but not driven. But when anxiety of conscience and danger to 
divine truth are shown to him, so that he really sees, then he moves 
on his own account, and no one dare drivehim. The Lord has given 
us the dear man as he is; we must use him rightly if we would 
enjoy him.” 

Whatever occasional regret on account of the scandal Luther 
may have felt, he never wavered as to the essential right of his 
course with Philip. In June, 1540, in a letter to his electoral prince 
(first printed in 1872) he gives his own philosophy of the matter, 
and before I close the reader ought to see the important parts of 
this statement: 


Both under the papacy and after I have received many matters in way of 
confession and have given counsel concerning them. Whether they should be 


? Rockwell, pp. 100-101. 2 Hausrath, II, 400. 


3 Lenz, Briefwechsel Landgraf Phillips des Grossmiitigen von Hessen mit Bucer, 
Leipzig, 1880, I, 208. 
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revealed, I must say, No, or the confession also published. Such matters do 
not belong to a worldly court to make known. God has here his own court 
and must advise the soul, as no law or act of the world can help. My preceptor 
in the cloister, a fine old man, had many such matters, and could only sigh: Ah 
me! Such matters are so erroneous and despairing that no wisdom, law, nor 
reason can advise. One must leave them to the divine goodness. From such 
experience I have also acted in this matter according to the divine goodness. 

_ Had I known, however, that the landgrave had for long compensated his 
exigency on another and could do it, as I only now learn, on her of Esschweg, 
no angel would have brought me to such Counsel. [What Luther means is not 
that he did not know of Philip’s life, as Philip himself had made full breast of that 
in his Instruction, but that—as Rockwell well says—if he had known of this 
Esschweg concubine it would have been she and not Margaret whom he must 
marry, if any.] I had regard to his unavoidable necessity and weakness, and 
also the solemn demand of his conscience, which Bucer bore witness to. Much 
less did I advise that it should come to a public wedding, and that too—on 
which not a word was said—to a princess and landgravine, which is not to be 
suffered nor tolerated in the whole empire. But I understood and hoped 
(because on account of common nature and weakness of the flesh he had to 
indulge in sins [or believed that he had, which from the standpoint of the 
spiritual counselor is the same thing]) that he would secretly marry an honest 
maiden and keep her in a house in secret marriage (though he would be looked 
upon by the world as unmarried) on account of the grave necessity of his 
conscience, as the same thing has happened in the case of great lords, just as I 
advised certain pastors under Duke George and the bishops that they should 
secretly marry their cooks. [These were Roman Catholic clergy in the territories 
of his great opponent, Duke George of Saxony, living in immoral relations with 
their housekeepers. Rather than allow this, Luther would have them secretly 
marry, as clerical marriage was forbidden not by a law of God and nature, but 
by secular or ecclesiastical law. And by a well-known principle of canon law, 
in order to relieve conscience and save a soul, a thing not forbidden in the 
forum internum conscientiae might be permitted, even though against external 
law. See Rockwell, pp. 138-41.] Ifsuch a matter as this of Philip’s came before 
me today, I would advise as I have already advised. I am not ashamed of 
such a counsel, even if it should come before all the world; only on account of 
aversion I would rather know it in silence [ohne das ichs umb unlust willen lieber 
will verschwiegen wissen).* 


This is the story of the famous case of the bigamous marriage of 
Philip of Hesse, so far as it has to do with Luther. The judgment of 
Protestants has been frank enough. “Philip’s double marriage,” 


t J. K. Seidemann, ed. of Lauterbachs Tagebuch auf das Jahr 1538, Dresden, 1872, 
pp. 196 ff.; see Rockwell, pp. 143 ff. 
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says Késtlin, ‘“‘is the greatest stain on the history of the Reforma- 
tion, and in spite of everything that can be said in explanation and 
excuse it remains a stain on the life of Luther.”* Kolde calls it a 
“‘severe scandal, to our modern moral feeling, the severest in the 
whole history of the Reformation, which also throws its shadow on 
the Reformer.”* Von Bezold thinks that the concessions of Philip 
to the kaiser at Regensburg, with all that was connected with them 
(bigamous marriage, etc.), the “darkest spot in the history of the 
German Reformation,” and well refers to the connection between 
Philip’s social, and his political, immorality.3 Von Ranke takes a 
more philosophical view. The princely protagonists of the Refor- 
mation were the children of a rough time filled with force and feud, 
not masters of their own passions, and little competent to carry 
through the Reformation thoughts, whose last foundation was a 
religious-moral one, when they themselves did not represent these 
principles in their own lives. The Philip affair brought this 
contradiction out clearly. But this does not excuse them, for he 
adds at the close: “‘Who can measure the effect which a scandal of 
this kind, which proceeded from that party which asserted itself to 
be Christian in a superior degree, had upon the mood of souls in all 
the world ?’’* But I think the fairest verdict of all is by Professor 
Rockwell, who is the most competent of all historians to declare it. 
In summing up he says that the position of Catholic writers on 
Luther’s attitude in this matter is not only untenable, but that we 


cannot assent to even Késtlin’s judgment without large limitations. While we 
cannot declare Luther’s attitude ethically right and share his views and motives, 
yet we are of the opinion that a regard for all the points of view and considera- 
tions which had to do with his behavior in this case, while it does not do away 
with his mistake (Fehlgriff), yet places that mistake in historical relations which 
make Luther’s conduct understandable. This result will not only be reached 
by going back to Luther’s attitude to the Scripture, that is, if we do not mistake 
the fundamental importance for Luther of the pattern of the patriarchs and the 
absence of any clear prohibition of bigamy in the New Testament. For upon 


t Martin Luther, sein Leben, u.s.w. 5. Aufl., 1903, II, 478. 

2 Martin Luther: eine Biographie, Gotha, 1893, I, 484. 

3 Gesch. der deutschen Reformation, Berlin, 1890, p. 735. 

4 Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalier der Reformation, 7. Aufl., Leipzig, 1894, IV, 
185-86, 190. 
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the high worth of this fact rests the subjective certainty of Luther that he made 
his decision in harmony with the Holy Scriptures, and the constant conviction 
that he acted rightly. But besides this attitude to the Scripture there was 
something else which had decisive influence on Luther—the natural law treat- 
ment of the marriage—prohibitions which he inherited from the Catholic 
church, and the traditional casuistry in reference to confession. The full 
estimate of all these conditions under which Luther judged and acted secures, 
in my opinion, for his behavior another and more correct appreciation than has 
hitherto been the case.* 


Similar to the thoroughly intelligent judgment of the expert 
Rockwell are the just and large-minded words of Brieger: 


The mediaeval still stuck in him [says this historian, one of the church 
history professors in Leipzig], the religious moral principles for which we must 
thank him he had not yet brought to their full validity. That was Luther’s lot. 
He had two ages in his breast, that which he led forth and that in which he was 
brought up. He had shattered this last with gigantic power. But it was a 
superhuman work to clear up perfectly the dust of the ruins of the huge world 
of the Middle Age, and to sweep out everything which was old and done 
away. This task—to cleanse evangelical Christianity from the remnants of a 
vanished epoch—he has left to the children of his spirit. It might seem an 
easy thing and small in comparison with what he did. But still the solution 
delays even today. For it has long concealed itself, and only our time is 
beginning to understand it.? 


NoteE.—Since the above was written the immense and learned work of 
Professor Father Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Luther, 3 vols., Freiburg in Baden, 
1911-12, has come into my hands. In its mildness and evident striving for 
fairness it is a long step in advance of the huge Schméhschrift of the late 
Dominican Father Denifle (on which see an article in this Journal, April, 1905). 
It gives an elaborate treatment of the bigamous marriage (II, 382-436), in 
which (although I have read it carefully and with an open mind) I cannot find 
anything to lead to a change in the above putting of the case. His most 
important section is his attempt to do away with the explanation of Luther’s 
course by reference to the confession (Beichte) ideas of the Middle Ages. Of 
course Luther’s part in the Philip case was not simply an illustration of the 
influence of those practices and ideas, but that they had an influence appears. 


t Rockwell, pp. 308-9; cf. the judgment of Sheldon, Church History, New York, 
1894, III, 104, that in this affair the Reformers made an “enormous mistake, but that 
they were guilty of moral obliquity is not so clear.” 


2 Preuss. Jahrbiicher, CXXXV (1909), Heft I, 48-49. 
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Since about the year 1770 the numerical increase of Dissent has 
been remarkable. Its numbers, throughout England, have not 
grown uniformly: the increase has been sectional, and confined 
chiefly to industrial areas. So much is this the case that we are 
entitled almost to regard the strength of Dissent in the nineteenth 
century as an industrial phenomenon; or, at least, to place it 
among the social accompaniments of the industrial revolution. 
This view is borne out by what we can determine about the state of 
Dissent before the industrial revolution. Within the fifty or sixty 
years preceding 1770, Dissent, as this paper goes to show, declined 
numerically to a considerable extent; but again not uniformly. 
Losses in one section and gains in another showed that a new 
grouping was in process which already pointed to certain industrial 
areas as the regions in which Dissent was later to display its vigor. 
The connection between the industrial revolution and the numerical 
strength of Dissent is thus confirmed. 

The bearing of the period before 1770 upon this general view 
depends partly upon statistics of the numerical strength of Dissent, 
partly upon a study of its sectional distribution. For the later 
period—that is to say, for the nineteenth century—it is compara- 
tively easy to determine, at any given time, the relative strength of 
Anglicans and Nonconformists. But for the earlier period— 
roughly speaking, for the century following the Toleration Act— 
the statistical problem requires critical manipulation. In the 
writing of eighteenth-century history there is at present a need for 
more definiteness concerning the numerical strength of Dissent. 
So far, both in special and in general works, we have on this subject 
only metaphors and inferences without a statistical basis. 
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Thus, for instance, we find Justin McCarthy, in his entertaining 
Reign of Queen Anne, refers to the question as follows:* ‘Nothing 
could be more certain than the fact that Dissent in the time of 
Queen Anne was growing and spreading day after day among 
English communities. Nothing indeed could have been more 
natural among all the changing conditions of the time.” And 
further? ‘The most energetic attempts to suppress Nonconformity 
only seemed to add to the strength and increase the numbers of the 
Nonconformists.” 

When we come to ask how this conclusion is reached, we can 
only gather from the context that Justin McCarthy reasoned 
somewhat in this way: The Occasional Conformity Act and the 
Schism Act in the hands of the High Church party were intended 
to be repressive measures.3 These measures could have been 
prompted only by the threatening increase of Dissent; therefore, 
it is safe to infer that Dissent was increasing. In other words, the 
harsh character of two pieces of legislation is taken as evidence that 
the number of those to be persecuted was growing—an inference 
we can never make safely in English history. 

Then too, to take a second instance, Professor Richard Lodge, of 
Edinburgh, in Vol. VIII of the Political History of England, speaks 
of Dissent in 1688 as constituting, since the days of Shaftesbury, the 
“backbone of the Whig party.’* This is an unfortunate and a 
misleading metaphor, tending to create a wrong impression. 
Neither upon the ground of numbers nor of political influence can 
the Dissenters be assigned any such anatomical importance. For 
it is not until about two centuries later that the term “backbone” 
can be applied either with safety or with appropriateness to the 
position of Dissent in a political party. 

Statements of this kind disclose the need of a more critical and 
authoritative estimate of the numerical strength of Dissent during 
the period under discussion. Yet such statements hardly deserve 

* McCarthy, Reign of Queen Anne (Harpers, 1902), I, 67. 2 Ibid., IL, 335. 

3 Cf. also Skeats, History of the Free Churches of England (London, 1869), p. 197: 
‘“‘The increased numerical power and social influence of Dissent operated as a restraint 
on the indulgence of these intolerant passions.” 


4 Richard Lodge, The Political History of England, Vol. VIII, “England 1660- 
1702” (1910), p. 306. 
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to be censured, for the simple reason that the whole subject still 
requires elucidation. This paper attempts to make only a begin- 
ning in this direction. 

For such a study, the material, mostly in manuscript form, is 
fragmentary and not very extensive. We have to begin with a 
document, often quoted, of the year 1688. It is a return from an 
Order-in-Council, sent out at the instance of William III, who 
wished, so it is thought, to ascertain as accurately as possible the 
relative numerical strength of Anglicans and Nonconformists. 
The return is in the Cole MSS in the British Museum; it is also 
printed, in part, in Dalrymple’s Memoirs.‘ Upon what principle 
the figures were obtained it would be impossible to say. The result 
is best shown in the form of a ratio: the Nonconformists and the 
Anglicans were to one another as 1 to 22%. Upon that basis, 
assuming the population to have been then about five and a half 
millions, we can see that the Toleration Act was framed in the 
interests of about 250,000 Dissenters. 

In the next place, every Dissenting house of worship, under the 
Toleration Act, had to be registered. The records of this registra- 
tion, duly made in the bishops’ or archdeacons’ courts, or by the 
clerks of Quarter Sessions, seem to have been well kept. In 1852 
they were all collected, classified, and printed by the registrar- 
general. They afford a table of certain phases of the progress of 
Dissent which is invaluable (this table is referred to later). 

Further, there is unpublished manuscript material available, all 
of which is in the Williams Library in London. It is catalogued 
under the title: MSS Records of Nonconformity in the 18th Century. 
This material is still waiting to be explored critically. It contains, 
among other records, two bound volumes known as the Evans List, 
of the date 1715, and the Thompson List, of the date 1773. 

The Evans List, the compilation of a certain Dr. John Evans, a 
Dissenting clergyman of London, is a comprehensive directory of 


t Dalrymple, Memoirs of Great Britain, I1, chap. i, Part 2, Appendix. 
2 “MSS Records of Nonconformity and of Dissenting Institutions” is the book 
title. Dr. William Black, who originally catalogued the manuscripts, writes in a 
descriptive note of the two lists referred to below as being “most valuable historical 
and statistical works, compiled by Dr. John Evans and the Rev. Josiah Thompson 
of Clapham, who appears to have spent almost half of his life in these researches.” 
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the three denominations.t Dr. Evans had in each county a cor- 
respondent from whom he obtained a complete list of the Dissenting 
congregations within the county. The list gives the denomination 
of each congregation, the names of its preachers, the number of 
“hearers,” their social status, and their political strength in local 
elections. The list has been drawn upon occasionally for local 
denominational history, but it has never been used so far for 
comparative statistics. 

The Thompson List,” by the Rev. Josiah Thompson of Clapham, 
is comparative. Thompson not only gives his own statistics for 
1733, compiled in the same manner as the Evans List, but he inserts 
at the same time the figures of a list for 1715, drawn up by a certain 
Mr. Neal. The original manuscript of the Neal List has been lost, 
so that its copy in the Thompson directory is a particularly fortu- 
nate thing, because it gives us two sets of figures for the year 1715 
—the Evans List and the Neal List—which are so little different 
in their totals as to bear one another out in point of accuracy. 


t The conclusions in this paper are based upon statistics for the so-called three 
denominations—Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist. Of the other denomi- 
nations it is impossible to secure statistical information. In the registration under 
the Toleration Act, 67 sects are distinguished as recording places of worship. They 
are as follows: Aitkin’s Christian Instruction Society, Arminians, Arminian Bible 
Christians, Baptized Protestants, Baxterians, Bethel Union Society, Bible Christians, 
Brethren, Brigamites, Calvinists, Chartist Religionists, Children of Sion, Church of 
England, Christian Believers, Christian Band Society, Christian Pilgrims, Christian 
Revivalists, Christians, Christian Society, Christian Society of Harmony, Christian 
Union, Countess of Huntingdon Persuasion, Disciples of Christ, Dissenters, Evangelical 
Arminians, Episcopalians, Established Church, Evangelical Unionists, Followers of 
Peace, Free Thinking Christians, Friendly Society, Holy and Apostolic Church, Home 
Missionaries, Huntingtonians, Independent Bible Christians, Independent Millen- 
arians, Jews, Latter Day Saints, Millenarians, Moravians, Mormonites, New Church, 
New Jerusalem Church, New Jerusalemites, Peculiar Calvinists, Philadelphians, 
Plymouth Brethren, Primitive Christian Dissenters, Providence Society, Providence 
Union Society, Ranters, Rational Religionists, Revivalist Community, Sandemanians, 
Seceders, Separatists, Shilohites, Social Institution, Sons of Sion, Southcottonians, 
Trinitarians, Unitarians, Unitas Fratrum, United Brethren, United Friends, Univer- 
salists, Universal Millenarian Church. 

One can only surmise that numerically many of them must have been insignificant. 

2 MSS Records of Nonconformity, No. 5. The State of the Dissenting Interest in 
the Several Counties of England and Wales Collected in the years 1715-1773. 

3 The original manuscript of the Neal List cannot be traced. There is known to 
have been extant throughout a part of the eighteenth century a third list, entitled: 
An Essay or Enquiry into the State of Nonconformity in England and Wales, A.D. 1717. 
This list was kept in the library of a Baptist church in the Mill Yard. Of this list 
there is now no trace. 
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Turning for a moment to the Evans List, we find the following 
returns. The number of congregations for which figures were 
received totaled 778. This was not the total number of congrega- 
tions reported, but only the number for which the numerical 
strength was indicated. Taken collectively, the 778 congregations 
included some 230,000 hearers. The two totals—that is, the 
number of congregations on the one hand and on the other the 
number of hearers—make it possible to determine, though indeed 
very roughly, the average size of a Dissenting congregation of the 
period. Some congregations, we know, were of unusual size. 
Twenty had more than 1,000 hearers each, and church buildings of 
a size to correspond.’ A large number had over 750 each. Others 
again were inconsiderable, reporting only 20 or 30 hearers. The 
average would seem to be something under 300; but for practical 
application a smaller average would be fairer, on the assumption 
that the unreported congregations would necessarily be small. 
For general application an average coming between 300 and 250 
would seem to be reasonable. Now there are in the Evans List 
1,100 separate congregations of the three denominations accounted 
for; and in the Neal List, compiled as we have seen, independently, 
1,088. Applying the average, the total numerical strength of 
Dissent in 1715 would be determined at something between 330,000 
and 275,000, with the probabilities in favor of the smaller total. 

Taking the Thompson List, compiled in 1773—that is, fifty- 
eight years after the Evans and Neal Lists—we find a total among 
the three denominations of 1,075 congregations only; a number 
slightly less than those for the year 1715. To be specific, the 
number of congregations reporting in 1773 was less than the 
number in 1715 by about twenty-five. If we bear in mind that in 
the interval of not quite sixty years the population of England had 
been increasing, the relative decline of Dissent appears the more 
striking. 

Considering for a moment the absolute as distinguished from 
the relative decline, there is reason to believe that the lowest point 
* Exeter, 1,100; Manchester, 1,515; Liverpool, 1,158; Bolton, 1,094; Chowbent, 


1,064; London (Hand Alley), 1,000; Nottingham, 1,400; Bristol, 1,600 and 1,200; 
Taunton, 2,000; Frome, 1,000; Gosport, 1,000; Sheffield, 1,163; Neath, 1,006. 
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was touched at some time between 1730 and 1750. We have 
abundant evidence to show that in these two decades Nonconformist 
clergymen thought the outlook for Dissent quite hopeless.‘ The 
“Old Dissent,” as it was called, with its rather forbidding theology 
ceased to attract hearers. Congregations declined in number.? 
Many of the gentry gave up attendance, leaving the chapel to 
what were described as the “meaner sort.” Not a few preachers 
broke up their congregations by accepting episcopal ordination and 
found livings within the Establishment. But more particularly 
the registration of Dissenting places of worship, as required by 
the Toleration Act, points to the declining character of Dissent 
at this point in the century.4 This registration shows for these 
two decades an average of less than three new permanent church 
buildings recorded each year. A few decades later Dissenters 
were building not three but two hundred and fifty permanent 
churches a year, and registering nearly five hundred temporary 
places of worship. 

We are led to the conclusion, therefore, that the figures in the 
Thompson List of 1773 belong to a period of recovery. (The 
recovery was not due, as might be supposed, to Wesleyan influence, 


t In a pamphlet of the year 1731, entitled Some Observations on the Present State of 
the Dissenting Interest, Dissent is referred to as a “sinking cause.” 


2 Halley, Lancashire, Its Puritanism and Nonconformity, II, 379, gives Dr. 
Priestly’s computation that in the reigns of the first two Georges the Dissenters had 
diminished by a third of their original numbers. 


3 Many instances of these could be collected from the lists. Thus, for example 
(Evans List): ‘Swallow Street in Picadilly—Thomas Ely, Baptist, Conformed, and 
the Meeting dissolved.” 


4In Parliamentary Papers, 1852-53, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 156, “Returns of Dis- 
senters’ Places of Worship,” the registration is indicated by decades as follows: 











Year Temporary | Permanent Year Temporary | Permanent 
a 796 145 En stan svvced 424 24 
BEQE“BIOO. . oc ccccces 1,247 32 re 502 27 
SED cb vccccccces 1,219 41 SOEs co cccvcccnce 703 55 
SIGPPER sc cc ctccscces 875 21 SIEM 0 occvcccecs 701 85 
SPER ccccccscsces 448 27 BOGE. cc ccvcccces 778 158 




















By 1852 there had been since the Toleration Act a total registration of 54,804 
places of worship of which some 20,000 were at that time actually in use. 
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for the Wesleyan congregations numbered in 1770 only 25,000 
hearers approximately.*) 

This recovery, if we may so regard it, was not uniform through- 
out England, but marked by sectional differences. Such at least 
may be inferred from the letters from his county correspondents 
which Thompson has in some cases transcribed into his list; many 
give a gloomy picture of the state of Dissent, a few only report a 
prosperous outlook.?, But it may be gathered also from the 
statistics for the counties taken separately. Thus in certain 
counties, between the years 1715 and 1773, there had been no 
perceptible decrease or increase. The figures for twelve of these 
counties show 361 congregations for 1715, for 1773 but 347.3 


* The following figures relating to the Wesleyans were transcribed by Thompson 
from a notebook of one of John Wesley’s friends: 





























County 1770 1773 County 1770 1773 
270 282 Wiltshire N 806 872 
1,236 1,360 York ‘a 1,157 510 
565 1,623 Sheffield ai 597 gto 
1,311 1,094 Leeds 1,355 1,902 
482 425 Birstal 965 1,185 
883 1,057 Bradford 807 goo 
126 uae Haworth 1,333 1,212 
289 gir Yarmouth 1,034 874 
2,292 2,442 Whitehaven........ 235 272 
1,406 987 Gloucester cnt 420 
737 724 D>ch cacdekewinea pias 620 
717 739 
760 650 , A pera 25,365 33,839 
1,862 1,716 
i “ae To these last columns may be added 
354 442 
1,138 631 Peer 581 730 
182 223 SS 3,124 5,013 
323 340 Ws ok onitc conse 346 370 























The figures for America, of the date 1773 are placed at 1,000. 


2 The material contained in these transcribed letters and descriptions would be 
invaluable for local denominational history, also for the vicissitudes of Dissenting 
congregations in the eighteenth century. 

















County 1715 1773 | County 1715 1773 
Devonshire.......... 61 58 Serr ee 20 22 
aad aa adee-a 52 50 Northampton....... 40° 37 
Gloucester........... 51 49 i cane serress 6 5 
EE + 6¢)0e0neded 8 9 Warwickshire....... 18 19 
Huntingdon......... 13* 13* TS 18 16 
52 46 
ee 22 23 ree 361 347 

















*Skeat, Hist. Free Churches of England, p. 280, in making use of one of these lists has reversed 
the figures for Huntingdon, printing them as 31 instead of 13. His totals are consequently incorrect. 
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Again, eighteen counties show a distinct decrease, having 506 
congregations in 1715, but in 1773 only 396.7 However, ten 
counties indicate an increase, having a total of 221 congregations 
in 1715; advancing to 320 in 1773, an average gain of ten congre- 
gations to a county.? These are in the north principally, and 
include Northumberland, Durham, York, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Nottingham. Thus we see the six northern counties displaying 
a noticeable vigor, in contrast to others where Dissent either just 
held its own, or actually declined. 

So far as it is possible to rely upon authentic lists, and to estimate 
reasonable averages, we are led to conclude that between the years 
1688 and 1715 the numerical strength of Dissent increased slightly. 
From 1715 to the middle of the century there was a perceptible 
decline, followed later by a partial recovery under conditions con- 
nected with the shifting of population to the north. Finally in 
1773 the numerical strength of Dissent was scarcely greater than 
in 1688. But taking into consideration the increase of population 
in the meantime—for it had probably doubled—the ratio of 1 to 22 
and a fraction for the year 1688 falls to a ratio of about 1 to 40 
for the year 1773; a relative decline which emphasizes the magni- 
tude of whatever influence has since given Dissent the majority it 
seems now to have in English society. 






































County 1715 1773 County 1715 1773 
ee 23 17 Middlesex. ......... or 7° 
Berkshire............ 26 14 Oxford. ............ 14 II 
Cambridge.......... 23 19 Shropshire.......... 15 10 
a 12 8 errr 55 50 
Cumberland......... 19 16 SS 34 30 
Derbyshire.......... 28 25 eer 20 13 
ais wie 0 0:9:6:6:4 35 25 0 ee 17 14 
Hampshire.......... 32 28 Westmoreland....... 5 3 
Hertfordshire........ 26 19 
BID 6-6 v0 divciesses 32 24 WON S550 seenwn 506 306 

2 

County 1715 1773 County 1715 1773 
Buckingham......... 17 25 Nottingham........ 8 17 
ee 21 25 | ae 16 19 
rr 7) 15 bo on - ae 20 37 
Lancashire........... 47 62 Ws 0 000d 008s 48 68 
Monmouth.......... 8 13 
Northumberland..... . 27 39 Ws 6654065008 221 320 

































CRITICAL NOTES 


THE WASHINGTON MANUSCRIPT OF THE GOSPELS: 


Five years have passed since the announcement of the discovery of 
the Freer Gospels (W), and New Testament textual materials are now 
increased by the publication of a full description and collation of that 
interesting manuscript. It was in the autumn of 1907 that its publica- 
tion was intrusted to Professor Sanders, and it has absorbed much of his 
attention ever since. A very large amount of painstaking labor has been 
put into the work. Professor Sanders has made himself at home in 
Greek paleography and New Testament textual criticism, and has even 
acquired Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic—facts which will enable us to under- 
stand his apparent delay in publishing. Everyone will recognize the 
indefatigable diligence which he has shown in collecting the textual 
evidence by which he seeks to interpret his manuscript. It is most grati- 
fying that this remarkable codex is to be given to the Smithsonian 
Institution, for the nation. 

Beginning with the history of the manuscript, Professor Sanders 
repeats his belief that it came, not from the White Convent, as did the 
Berlin manuscripts found at about the same time, but from another 
monastery site, not at present to be disclosed. It is therefore hardly 
permissible to discuss this vexed matter of provenance, further than to 
say that too much should not be built upon the contradictory statements 
of a native dealer. A new link with the Berlin finds from the White 
Convent is supplied by Professor Sanders’ statement that Coptic manu- 
scripts as well as Greek have been secured from the same source which 
supplied the Freer Gospels. Nor is it quite true that paleographical 
resemblance to the Akhmim fragments of Enoch is the only evidence thus 
far found to support the statement that the manuscripts came from 
Akhmim (p. 3). But the evidences pointing to the White Convent have 
been fully presented in this Journal, XTII, 601. For the much corrected 
subscription at the end of the manuscript some interesting parallels are 
given. If, as most scholars still think, the manuscript came from the 
White Convent (Anba Shenood), it is not impossible that there stood here 


*The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels. The New Testament Manu- 
scripts in the Freer Collection, (“University of Michigan Humanistic Studies,’’ Vol. 
IX) PartI. By Henry A. Sanders. New York: Macmillan, 1912. 247 pages. $2.00. 
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originally the name of that Shenute who in the fourth century refounded 
the White Convent, so that in after-years, e.g., in the eighth (Aphrodito 
Papyri, No. 1460) and the nineteenth centuries (Curzon, Ancient 
Monasteries), it bore his name. May it not have read: xpiore aye ov 
pera tov dovrov gov cevovOiov, before a second hand altered it? We 
must remember that this subscription goes back perhaps to the time of 
Shenute, who lived until the middle of the fifth century, and certainly 
to the age of his greatest influence. Shenute’s name came to be very 
common in that region: the Aphrodito Papyri mention 76 persons of the 
name; only John (95) and Victor (80) equal it in frequency in those texts. 
This fifth-century subscription is of much importance since, as Professor 
Grenfell pointed out, it supplies the latest possible date for the manu- 
script. Professor Sanders’ suggestion that the name Timothy, which has 
been written into it, connects the manuscript with the Church of St. 
Timothy in the Convent of the Vinedresser seems precarious. 

The chapter on paleography is accompanied by a plate showing 
characteristic forms of letters in the body of the manuscript and also 
in the first quire of John. It is a difficult task to make such hand 
facsimiles accurate, and a comparison of these with the excellent photo- 
graphic plates which accompany them suggests that where photographic 
facsimiles are given, such imperfect substitutes may better be dispensed 
with. The two hands certainly differ more than these two alphabets 
would suggest. 

The Freer Gospels exhibit the Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark, in this resembling D X 594, the Old Latin (a be f ff. q), and the 
Gothic. It is a little disappointing to learn that the manuscript is not 
complete, wanting John 14: 25—16:7 (2 foll.) and Mark 15: 13-38 (1 fol.), 
besides the first quire of John, which is in a different hand and would 
seem to have been anciently lost and later supplied. The fact that the 
other losses were not repaired at the same time with it (seventh century ?) 
rather suggests that the manuscript had not yet lost them—a point of 
some interest for its history. 

The first quire of John, which is in a different hand from the rest of the 
manuscript, has been fully considered by Professor Sanders. He no 
longer holds it to be a survival from the parent manuscript, but recog- 
nizes that it was evidently written to fill out a gap in an existing codex. 
That codex was not W nor its exemplar, but an earlier manuscript. 
Before asking how this is established, it may be observed that it is 
strange that this random quire which was fitted into W when the latter 
was written, has the same size of column (4X 6} inches) as W, and shows 
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in general the same number of lines to the page (30),—coincidences more 
than curious unless it be assumed that W was written to match this old 
quire in these particulars. That is, the makers of W, having this old 
quire, less elegant and workmanlike than those they could produce, 
chose nevertheless to make it their model, and wrote 25 other quires, 
incorporating the old and inferior quire into the midst of their new codex, 
instead of rewriting it in a hand and on a parchment like the rest. Why 
they should have done this, Professor Sanders does not say, nor does he 
cite any precedent in manuscript history for such a proceeding. 

What, then, is the evidence that forces us to so strange a conclusion 
with regard to the quire in question? It hinges on the omission by it of 
what should have been the last words on it: apov tov [xpaBBardv cov 
kal wepurdta. "Hpwrycav ovy airov ris éotw 6 dvOpwros 6 eirwv oo, "Apov 
tov]. Nine manuscripts are cited by Professor Sanders as making sub- 
stantially this omission, which is generally reckoned as equivalent 
to 5:12, and he states that he cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
error had a common origin, and therefore all others having it are 
indebted to W, or rather to the first quire of John in W, for it. 
Among these are the Sinaitic Syriac and the Old Latin Veronensis, both 
of the fifth century. If these owed the omission to this quire, it must 
belong to the fourth century, and the lost manuscript which it was written 
to fill out must have been older still. 

This remarkable argument invites criticism at several points. Why 
may not the omission in all the Greek witnesses, and in the Greek texts 
back of the versions quoted, be explained more simply as common 
homoeoteleuton—omission of a passage following another ending in the 
same words, a common error to which any scribe was liable, and of which 
W itself shows a dozen instances? This omission is not confined to 
the nine texts cited by Professor Sanders; certainly the Toronto Gospels 
exhibits it, and probably not a few other manuscripts. But if it were 
not easily capable of this explanation, is it necessary to assume that 
all these witnesses owed it to our quire? Why not it and they to a 
common source? On the other hand, the writing of the odd quire 
suggests a date much later than that of the rest of W, and Sir F. G. 
Kenyon has assigned it to the seventh or eighth century. The interest- 
ing ~-shaped mark which it employs on some initial vowels and on 
the second vowel of diphthongs, recalls the ~-shaped diaeresis exhibited 
in the Aphrodito Papyri of the early eighth century (British Museum 
Catalogue, IV, xlv). The dim conjectural quire number a, of course 
erased, but suggested by one negative of the first recto of this quire, 
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seems too uncertain to weigh much, and if certain is not incapable of 
explanation. At nearly every point of process and conclusion, Professor 
Sanders’ theory contradicts the probabilities of the case. Further 
evidence in this direction has been given in this Journal, XIII, 508. 
That the odd quire was written to replace one lost from an early manu- 
script, which was then all lost but the odd quire, the twenty-five quires 
of W being later written to replace this loss, seems less likely than that 
W after a century or two lost a quire, and about 700 A.D. the odd quire 
was written to fill this gap. 

The terms in which Professor Sanders interprets his textual materials 
call for some description. He is, to begin with, convinced that Tischen- 
dorf and Westcott and Hort have built on a false foundation (p. 41), and 
he prefers the main positions of von Soden, at least to the extent of 

‘recognizing a Hesychian (H) and an Antiochian (K) recension. In 
the stress laid by von Soden upon the Diatessaron, however, Professor 
Sanders is unable to follow him. Instead of accepting his I recension, 
Professor Sanders has recourse to the theory of Hoskier, that trilingual 
gospels going back to the second century lay back of Sinaiticus and similar 
manuscripts, and that the scribe picked up from these parallel texts, 
which he could read, variants not in his Greek column, and wrote them 
into his copy. The improbability and inadequacy of this theory have 
been pointed out in this and other journals. No such ancient gospel 
polyglots are known; their use must have been very limited and difficult 
if they existed; they fail to account for the most of the variations in 
question, since they leave us still to explain whence these variants crept 
into the versions; and finally the variants can in some instances be shown 
to be positively older than the versions. It is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Sanders should have been led to involve the testimony of his 
notable manuscript with this theory. In his devotion to it, however, 
he equals Mr. Hoskier himself. Finding that some of the readings which 
Hort would call Western, but which Professor Sanders ascribes to the 
‘version tradition,” are as old as Irenaeus and older, Professor Sanders 
proceeds to the conclusion that the versions must therefore be older still. 
“We may be sure that the rapid spread of Christianity over the Roman 
world was caused by or accompanied by the translation of the Gospels 
into the chief languages of the Empire. Yet Pliny, Ep. x. 96, tells us 
that Bithynia was overrun by it before 111 A.D., and Tacitus, Amn. xv. 44, 
that it was widespread in Rome before 65” (p. 43). Surely Professor 
Sanders cannot mean that these missionary advances were accompanied 

by gospel translations—indeed Greek would be a sufficient vehicle for 
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mission work in both these regions; we know of no Bithynian version, 
and Greek was the language of the Roman church, at least to the time 
of Victor. In the matter of New Testament translations, Professor 
Sanders has 


no hesitation in taking the side of those who claim the earliest date. That 
the translations into Syriac and Latin were the earliest has been generally 
conceded, but some have tried to put the date late in the second century. 
The real difficulty with such an assumption, aside from its incompatibility 
with the rapid spread of Christianity before that date, is the impossibility 
of explaining the age, frequency, and wide distribution of New Testament 
text corruptions, which are best assigned to bilingual or translation influences 
. . . . The characteristic features of this type of text were well established 
and widespread before 150 A.D., and to those who find the most acceptable 
explanation in the use and influence of the versions, as I do, there can be no 
doubt about the early date of the first New Testament translations (p. 44). 


It is hardly credible that Professor Sanders means that he believes the 
Syriac and Latin versions to have been made early in the second century, 
yet that is what he seems to imply. And his grounds for this extreme 
judgment are hardly adequate. As to the first, we need only recall 
Harnack’s remark, “Christianity was a Greek movement almost to 
the end of the second century” (Mission and Expansion, I, 312). As 
to the second, it speaks ill for a theory that it involves historical disloca- 
tions so violent. Yet this is the logical outcome of Hoskier’s theory, and 
we should perhaps be indebted to Professor Sanders for following it thus 
rigorously to its consequences. The actual evidence as to the origin of 
the versions makes it probable that there was a partial Latin version in 
North Africa by 180 (Scillitan Martyrs) and that Tatian’s Diatessaron 
(ca. 172) was the first appearance of the gospels in Syriac. But to 
speak of “New Testament translations” before there was a New Testa- 
ment is to lose sight of some important facts of canonical history. 

Approaching the text of W from this point of view, Professor Sanders 
finds it different in different parts. In Matthew, it exhibits von Soden’s 
earlier Antioch type of text (K*), of which it therefore becomes the 
oldest representative, displacing the eighth-century Codex Athous (Q). 
There is also a Hesychian element in the text of Matthew. In Hort’s 
terms, Matthew is mainly Syrian, but preserves some Neutral and 
Alexandrian readings. Mark is not textually homogeneous, according 
to Professor Sanders; on comparing its less strongly supported variants 
with those of Old Latin manuscripts, especially e, he has become con- 
vinced that W stands much nearer the Old Latin in 1:1—5:30 than 
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after that point, and, while recognizing some Syriac and Coptic influence, 
he has been led to connect that part of Mark with North Africa. The 
rest of Mark, too, shows Old Latin influence, but is less closely related to 
e. A follower of Hort would call Mark very Western. A similar argu- 
ment leads to the division of the text of Luke. The sudden increase 
of readings shared with Alexandrinus, as compared with those shared with 
N BD, reveals to Professor Sanders a change in text at 8:12. Through 
that verse the text is Hesychian; from 8:13 to the end it is most like A 
and the Antioch recension (that is, it is Syrian), though with some “ver- 
sion tradition” and some Hesychian influence (that is, some Western and 
some Neutral-Alexandrian). John 1:1—5:11 (the odd quire) turns 
out Hesychian and “version tradition” (that is, pre-Syrian of various 
families); the rest of John is Hesychian. 

Professor Sanders’ conclusions upon his study of the text of W are 
mainly these: Its parent (or parents) was made up of six separate 
parts: (1) Matthew, (2) John 5:12-end, (3) Luke 1:1—8:12, (4) Luke 
8:13-end, (5) Mark 1:1—5:30, (6) Mark 5:31-end. 

We do not know whether it originally contained John 1—5:11 or not, but 
it may be assumed. At some earlier date portion 2 seems to have been com- 
bined from two separate manuscripts. The dividing point is near the end of 
chapter 13. Portions 1 and 4 had been previously corrected to agree with the 
Antioch recension; portions 2 and 3 with the Hesychian; portion 5 was from a 
Greek-Latin bilingual; portion 6 from a trilingual with decided Latin-Syriac 
and less Coptic tendencies. The basic text (i.e., before correction) of portions 
I, 3, and 4 must have been closely allied to this type of text (p. 133). 


“The patchwork character of the parent-manuscript plainly indicates 
origin in a time when biblical manuscripts came near extinction in certain 
regions at least.” Professor Sanders connects this with Diocletian’s 
persecution begun in 303, and proceeds: 

Just how complete a manuscript of the gospels was gathered for that parent 
and how much the scribe of W had to add from other manuscripts, we cannot 
determine. Certainly someone had to send to North Africa for the beginning 
of Mark, and the Hesychian recension, which should have been the favorite 
one in Egypt at this time, seems to have been in large part inaccessible. Mat- 
thew and the later part of Luke, which are of the Antioch recension, were 
quite probably added by the scribe of W to fill the gaps in the more ancient 
manuscript which he was copying (p. 139). 


In this ingenious analysis and reconstruction, one must wonder 
whether the textual problem has not been somewhat too mechanically 
handled, and whether a subtler test might not have disclosed more 
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homogeneity within the individual gospels than this treatment allows. 
The question arises whether it does not unduly compress their textual 
history. Certainly we cannot agree that the textual phenomena quite 
justify the theory of the patchwork parent, resting on bilingual and 
trilingual codices from North Africa and various sources, and further 
pieced out by the scribe of W. Textual alteration usually proceeds 
by less palpable ways to its perplexing combinations, and kinship of 
Mark 1:1—5:30 with Palatinus (e) need not imply a North African 
parent for W. 

The corrections which have been made in the text by various hands, 
including that which wrote the manuscript, very naturally trend away 
from Western, or version tradition, readings toward Hesychian or 
Antiochian. In accounting for the earlier of these Professor Sanders 
allows too large a part to the supposed influence of marginal glosses in 
the parent-text which he thinks the first correctors sought to incorporate 
into their new manuscript. Even when these are mere harmonistic 
alterations (Luke 15:30), the glosses of the parent-manuscript are still 
appealed to. 

Professor Sanders’ results are at least sufficient to show that while 
W is largely Syrian in Matthew and Luke, John and Mark are decidedly 
Western in text, exhibiting just such fondness for interpolation and para- 
phrase as Dr. Hort notes as the chief traits of the Western text. Not 
even the Codex Bezae itself exhibits a more erratic text in Mark that does 
W, with its long interpolations near the beginning and end of the gospel. 
Neutral and Alexandrian readings are present in varying degrees, 
greatest, however, in Luke and John. 

Probably the most valuable part of Professor Sanders’ work is his 
exhaustive collation of the manuscript’s text with an Oxford edition 
(1880) of the Textus Receptus. This is very clearly arranged, and 
seems to be accurately done, though no extended verification is possible 
until the appearance of the facsimile edition announced by Professor 
Sanders (p. 1) as published simultaneously with his treatise, but not 
yet received at the University when this notice was written (March 15). 
Some of the striking readings of W may be presented here; it will be 
seen that they are not confined to Mark and John. 

Matt. 7:21 add avros aucedevoerar ers THv Bacireav Twv ovpavwy after 
ovpavois. 28:9 omit ws 8 éropevovro drayyeiAar rots pabyrtais airoi. 
John 1:1 add o before Oeds. W punctuates the transition from 
1:3 to 4 with Westcott and Hort and the ante-Nicenes (against 
Tisch., Nestle, Souter), construing 5 yéyovey with what follows. 
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1:16 add lwyy before éAdBowev. 1:36 add o epwv (=atpwv) tas apaprias 
tov xoopov after Geov. 5:4 omit whole verse, dyyeAos yap. . . voojpart. 
5:5 # x(a) # (i.e. 48) for tpuaxovraoxrs. The Pericope 7:53—8:11 is 
wanting. 8:50 omit dieAOwv da pécov airayv: Kai rappyev ovtws. Luke 
1:28 omit ebrdoynpnevyn ov ev yovarkiv. In Luke 3:23-38, the whole gene- 
alogy is omitted, rod “HAi . . . . rod Geod, an almost unprecedented 
liberty to be taken with the gospels text. Mark 1:3 after atrod add 
maca papayé tXypwOnoerar Kat wav opos Kat Bovvos tamwwOyoerar Kar eorat 
mavta. Ta oKodia eis evOemv Kat y Tpaxea es mediov Kar opOyoera y Sofa 
Kuptov Kat operat raca capt To cwrypiov Tov Oeov oT Kupios ehaAdnoe pwvy 
Aeyovros Bongov Kat evra Tt Bonow ort tava capt xoptos Kat waca 7 Sofa avrys 
ws avOos xoptov enpavOn o xoptos Kat To avOos eferevey To Se pywa Kvpiov 
pever ers Tov awwva Ka (a reading shared with e). 1:10 xataBavov azo Tov 
ovpavov woe mepiorepay Kar pevov instead of aoei meprorepay xataBaivov. 
3:17 omit kal “IdxwBov . . . "laxwBov. Further, xowws Se avrovs exaderev 
Boavaynpye instead of Kai éréOyxev adrois dvduara Boavepyés. 3:18 noav de 
ovrot ciwy Karavdpeas taxwBos Kag wavvys diAummos Kat wapHoropeos Kar wabOeos 
cat Owyas Kar caxwBos o Tov adgdaiov kat Tiuwy o Kavaveos instead of kai “Avdpéav 
... + Kavaviryy. 5:41 taPi6a instead of Tad0a cody. 6:37 Syvapwwv p 
instead of diaxociwy Syvapiwy (that is, 100 for 200). 8:10 mpos To opos 
daApovvar, instead of eis Ta pépy Aadrpavovfd. 13:9 omit dpxal ddivey 
ravta. Prémere St ipeis éavrovs. 13:33 after yap add & py o raTnp Ka o 
vos. 16:14 «8 instead of &ea. The long and striking interpolation in 
Mark 16:14 xaxewor arehoyowvre . . . . KAnpovounowour, partly paralleled 
“in quibusdam exemplaribus et maxime in Graecis codicibus” known 
to Jerome, need only be mentioned here. One of the apparent corrup- 
tions in it, xa: vrep wv eyw ayaptycavtwv rapedoOny as Bavaror, recalls Jus- 
tin’s dmws . . . . ddéveds re dpaptiav trip Sv mponudptromey Tixwpev 
(Apol. lxi. 10). Aramaic proper names and some other words were 
difficult for the scribe or his predecessors: yaAdea, worpanA, yedonuan, 
daApovvar (Mark 8:10), war Podropeov (Luke 6:14), yepyvernvev (Mark 5:1), 
odexovratopa, epeOOa, ByOadav, Aw, BapvaBas instead of BapaBBas 
(Mark 15). 

Some minor criticisms may be noted. The Latin passage from 
Auxentius (p. 42) does not seem to me to yield the sense which Pro- 
fessor Sanders gathers from it, with reference to the versions used 
by Ulfilas. Hoskier is very probably wrong in seeking to show that the 
gospels existed in Syriac before Tatian’s Diatessaron (p. 45). It is 
strange to refer to Bousset’s work of nearly twenty years ago to show that 
in the case of the Coptic translations the trend is now toward the earlier 
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date; most of the work tending against that view has been done since 
Bousset’s book of 1894 (p. 44). The interpretation of the scribe’s 
narrow escape from omitting the last clause of Matt. 12:31 as due to the 
absence of the clause from W’s exemplar, into which it had been written 
as a marginal gloss seems altogether unnecessary. It is a mere omission 
through homoeoteleuton, of which W exhibits a dozen examples, and is 
insufficient to establish the relationship between W and the other manu- 
scripts omitting the clause, which is claimed (p. 29). Among the 
homoeoteleuta noted on p. 26, Matt. 5:19 and 27:355 should have 
been included, as well as Luke 11:19; Mark 2:19; 11:26; 14:56, 57. 
The fact that some of these omissions are made in other codices does 
not necessarily mean that our scribe is not responsible for making them 
here. The note on Matt. 23:13, p. 159 (13 post 14 in Stephen, 1550) 
is mistaken; Stephanus 1550 has the verses in the order in which Pro- 
fessor Sanders treats them. The misapprehension, which appears also 
on p. 143, is probably due to Tischendorf’s note on 23:14. The én 
credited to Stephanus 1550 in Matt. 9:3 (p. 143) is also wanting from 
that edition; but probably 9:33 is the passage meant. The treatment of 
quaternio as a feminine (Quaternio @... . scripta est) on p. 166, 
causes one some misgivings. 

Professor Sanders has had the distinction of publishing a notable 
manuscript of the gospels. If in publishing its testimony he has gone 
on to interpret it, and thus become involved in variant textual theories 
which leave the reader in some doubt as to the precise worth of W, it is 
because he has conceived his task so broadly. In rejecting the critical 
structure of Westcott and Hort and adopting some elements of that of 
von Soden, Professor Sanders has exposed himself to some of the objec- 
tions which may be advanced against the latter’s positions. Is von 
Soden right in rejecting Hort’s analysis of the old “Alexandrian” into 
an Alexandrian and a Neutral? Whether Professor Sanders, in accepting 
K, accepts von Soden’s theory of the origin of K, is not clear; that is 
certainly one of the weak points in von Soden’s criticism. Many still 
believe that von Soden’s summary treatment of it has hardly shaken 
Hort’s theory of textual history, and that textual studies which dis- 
miss that theory as exploded, are premature, to say the least. For such 
documents as the Freer Gospels, with its mixture and its marked Western 
element, especially, the Hort criticism has abundant room, in its theory 
of free, careless, and paraphrastic text-transmission in early times, 
resulting in variations in different localities so wide as eventually to 
necessitate revision in centers like Antioch and Alexandria. It is just 
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such interesting examples of aberrant local texts not unaffected of course 
by translation influences, but by no means mainly due to them, that the 
Freer Gospels strikingly presents in John and Mark. 


Epcar J. GoopsPEED 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS AT 
LYONS IN 177 
A REPLY TO CERTAIN CRITICISMS 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Theology: 

May I be permitted a few pages in reply to the criticisms of my article 
“The Alleged Persecution of the Christians at Lyons in 177,”’ American 
Journal of Theology, July, 1912. The article has been sharply attacked 
by Professor Harnack in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1913, No. 3, 
pp. 74-76, and by M. Paul Allard, the distinguished historian of the 
persecutions, in the Revue des questions historiques (of which he is editor) 
of January, 1913, pp. 53-67. 

I fully expected sharp criticism, for the account in Eusebius is one 
of the most cherished traditions of the early church and has hitherto 


passed unchallenged. But I did not anticipate the degree of irritation. 


that an article which M. Allard has recognized as that “d’un véritable 
historien” has caused Professor Harnack. 

In spite of the progress that has been made in church history it is 
still true that much of our interpretation of it is yet unemancipated from 
tradition, and in many particulars we have not advanced far beyond 
Ruinart and Tillemont. The larger part of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical 
History, especially the documents he incorporates, must be searchingly 
examined, as searchingly as Seeck has studied the Vita Constantini. 
Not until that has been done will the foundations of church history have 
been laid. The weight of Eusebius’ mere authority and his great 
reputation for learning, backed by inert tradition, have for centuries 
borne down criticism and led to a too uncritical acceptance of him. 
Professor Harnack’s assertion that the letter in Eusebius, which gives 
the only account we have of the persecution of Lyons, “ist und bleibt 
ein wahrhaftiges und ergreifendes Zeugnis des altesten Christentums”’ 
and M. Allard’s statement concerning it that “la véracité ou l’authen- 
ticité a été considérée jusqu’A ce jour, par la quwasi-unanimité' des 
historiens, comme une des piéces les plus sfires que nous ait transmises 


t The italics in this and other quotations are my own. 
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lantiquité chrétienne” are an admission that the document never has 
been: critically scrutinized. 

Until the publication of my study no critical attempt to appraise 
the historical value of this letter had been made. Its credibility 
was accepted on faith, not on reason, and in spite of the objections 
of both these eminent scholars I still maintain the validity of my 
fundamental thesis; i.e., that the alleged persecution of 177 cannot 
be certainly ascribed to the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Professor 
Harnack’s assertion that “der ganze Prozess wird grésstenteils iiber 
den Kopf des Angeklagten hinweg gefiihrt” evades the question at issue. 
Of a piece with this evasion is the comment that “der Verfasser von 
den Bedingungen nichts ahnt, unter denen die alteste Geschichte der 
Kirche und ihre Berichterstattung gestanden hat,” to which, obviously, 
there is no reply. 

Both critics take exception to the argumentum e silentio. M. Allard 
is right in saying that “l’argument négatif . . . . doit étre manié avec 
beaucoup de réserve et de finesse,” and refers me to P. de Smedt’s 
Principes de la critique historique, which lies upon my desk. But on p. 
365 of my article it will be observed that I have explicitly qualified the 
argument from silence, and a careful reading of the whole criticism ought 
to have shown the relatively little weight I attach to it, save in the cases 
of Lactantius and Sidonius Apollinaris, whose silence is, I think, really 
significant. The fact that Jerome mentions the persecution (De viris 
c. 35) signifies nothing, for Jerome certainly got his information from | 
Eusebius;? and Eucher who was bishop of Lyons and died in 450, whom 
M. Allard also cites, had, in great probability, read Rufinus. M. Allard 
ingeniously says of the silence of Christian writers regarding the martyrs 
of Lyons: “est-il aussi certain que le pense M. Thompson?” and 
answers that question by finding a phrase in the Octavius of Minucius 
Felix, “qui semble bien y faire allusion.” I have read the extract 
carefully, but I cannot perceive that it can be made to apply to 
the persecution in Lyons more than to other known—or unknown— 
persecutions of a similar character. Professor Harnack’s assumption 
that the silence of Hilarius conclusively excludes the argument from 
silence in the case of the others seems petty. The combined silence 
of Lactantius, Salvian, Sidonius Apollinaris, is too impressive to be 
dismissed with the unsupported assertion: “Also beweist ihr Schweigen 
doppelt nichts.” 

The very next paragraph in my article brings forward an argument 


* He adds nothing to what is said in Eusebius. 
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based, not on silence, but upon Christian epigraphy. I have there 
attempted to assemble all the actual evidence of the marbles as to the 
probable existence of Christianity in Lyons before the third century. 
Professor Harnack passes over this testimony entirely, and M. Allard 
takes refuge in probability and assumption: “De Marseille, ov il semble 
avoir eu des fidéles et peut-étre des martyrs dés le commencement du II*® 
siécle (voir encore un sarcophage chrétien appartenant tres probablement 
au II® siécle, trouvé 4 la Gayolle, département du Var), les denrées 
et les idées, les voyageurs et les missionaires ont, par le Rhéne et la 
Sadne, reflué dans l’intérieur du pays.” 

M. Allard and Professor Harnack both make much of Irenaeus, 
the former contending that, even if the letter in Eusebius did not exist, 
“la carriére et les écrits d’un tel personnage... . seraient une 
démonstration de l’existence d’une chrétienté lyonnaise,”’ and the latter 
emphatically asserting that, “Irenius am Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts in 
Lyon als Bischof lebte und wirkte”; ‘das Bistum des Irendus in Lyon 
um 180 eine unerschiitterliche geschichtliche Tatsache ist!”” Now far 
from forgetting the statement that Irenaeus was bishop of Lyons in 180, 
as Professor Harnack says I have, I made bold to question it. The 
belief rests solely upon the uncontrolled assertion of Eusebius, Book V, 
chap. 5, §8, who wrote nearly one hundred and fifty years after Irenaeus. 
All Irenaeus’ works save the Adversus haereses, as every scholar knows, 
have perished; but it contains nothing to substantiate Eusebius’ isolated 
testimony, nor is there anything in Tertullian, although Tertullian lauds 
Irenaeus to the skies.t Indeed I venture to conjecture that, excluding 
the statement of Eusebius, Irenaeus’ own writings give color to the 
hypothesis that, if a bishop at all, he was only over the churches in the 
Bouches-du-Rhéne; Eusebius’ “of the parishes in Gaul of which 
Irenaeus was bishop” in Book V, chap. 23,? squares more with what we 
know of the Christian churches of the Mediterranean littoral than with 
what is merely inferred to have been the condition in Lyons when Irenaeus 
lived.s There is not a scintilla of evidence in Irenaeus’ own work that 


t Adversus Valentinianos 5, written in 209. The fragment of Irenaeus from the 
work Against Schism addressed to Blastus is preceded by the statement that Irenaeus 
was bishop of Lyons. But this proves nothing. We do not know when the rubric 
was prefixed; in all probability the information was derived from Eusebius. 


27dv xara TadNlay waporxidv ds Elpnvaios erecxére, 


3 Duchesne is amply justified on the basis of epigraphical evidence in characteriz- 
ing the Christian communities around the mouth of the Rhone as “groupes détachés, 
dispersés”; “‘plusieurs groupes de chrétiens, épars sur divers points du territoire.” 
The point where I break with Duchesne is in doubting that these parishes depended 
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he ever labored in Lyons, and his testimony as regards the treatment of 
Christians in his time bears directly against the likelihood of a great 
persecution there in 177. He extols the imperial government: ‘Through 
their instrumentality the world is at peace and we walk in the highways 
without fear and sail where we will” (IV, 30, §3). He refers to “those 
believing ones who are in the imperial palace” (IV, 30, §1), without 
any reference to interference with their faith. 

Both M. Allard and Professor Harnack assume that the relations 
between Lyons and Rome were close, yet neither attempts to explain 
the absence of any other evidence of correspondence between them 
beyond the letter which Irenaeus, as a presbyter of the church in Lyons, 
is said to have carried to Rome,’ or to meet my argument based upon the 
absence of any evidence of this connection in the papal archives. 
M. Allard’s statement that “on ne pense pas encore 4 rédiger le 
martyrologe de toutes les églises, ou a écrire leur histoire”’ seems some- 
what lame. 

It is perhaps not wholly unnatural that the critics of my article 
should attach but little weight to its strongest argument. The main 
ground of my contention against the probability of the persecution 
having taken place in the reign of Marcus Aurelius is a careful examina- 
tion of the Roman law (pp. 268-77). I freely admit “die ganz tenden- 
ziése Ausserung” of Tertullian Apol. 5, which Professor Harnack 
emphasizes, and that there are authentic instances of martyrdom in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. But it is begging the question for | 
Professor Harnack to write: “Wir wissen iibrigens von der rémischen 
Verwaltung in Detailpunkten viel zu wenig, um hier mit irgend welcher 
Wahrscheinlichkeit negativ kritisieren zu diirfen,” and to dismiss all 
the evidence I have brought forward, with the remark: “Allein die 
Latitiide des Richters in solchen Prozessen, wie es die Christenpro- 
zesse waren, war sehr gross, und das sichere Material, welches wir 
zur Vergleichung heranziehen kénnen, ist viel zu gering, um uns zu 
gestatten, den Brief auf diese Beobachtungen hin fiir unecht zu 
erklaren oder aus dem Ende des 2. an den Schluss des 3. Jahrhun- 
derts zu verweisen.”’ The truth would seem to be that Professor 
Harnack has but a limited knowledge of Roman law. There is but 
slight evidence in his writings that Mommsen or Marquardt have been 
attentively read by him. 


on Lyons. Duchesne himself admits that the earliest of the bishoprics in Gaul (except 
Lyons, which he accepts solely on the statement of Eusebius) were probably on the 
lower Rhone and the Mediterranean coast in the provincia Narbonnensis. 


t Eusebius, Book V, chap. 4. 
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-M. Allard is on more familiar ground than is Professor Harnack 
when he discusses the legal arguments I have advanced. But even he 
resorts to generalities: “‘L’omnipotence relative dont jouissaient les 
gouverneurs, éloignés du siége du pouvoir central, et aussi la facilité 
avec laquelle les prescriptions légales tombaient en désuétude,” of which 
he speaks hardly accords with the facts. He goes on: 


Cette facilité, et la nécessité de remettre sans cesse a neuf les anciennes lois 
est un des faits les plus curieux de l’histoire du droit public romain. Le 
rescrit de Trajan 4 Pline avait cessé d’étre observé dés le temps d’Hadrien 
puisque celui-ci est obligé de le renouveler par un rescrit adressé a Minucius 
Fundanus; les prescriptions d’Hadrien étaient violées sous Antonin, puisqu’il 
se voit contraint de les rappeler dans de nouveaux rescrits envoyés 4 plusieurs 
villes grecques; les prescriptions d’Antonin étaient probablement tombées en 
désuétude sous Marc-Auréle.” 


But Hadrian’s rescript to Minucius Fundanus “is by no means above 
suspicion”? and moreover, according to Hardy? “was intended, as 
indeed it naturally would be for the special circumstances of Asia. 
It does not, in any way, as I interpret it, rescind the decision of Trajan 
. . . . but to avoid any miscarriage of justice . . . . it lays down more 
stringent conditions for the proof of punishable crime.” Under Antoninus 
Pius things were theoretically the same. What Marcus Aurelius’ 
legislation was we know from his rescripts [cited on p. 370 of my article, 
preserved by Modestinus in the Digest, XXX, 48, 19 (30) and in Paul’s 
Sentences, V, 21, 2. It is evasive for Professor Harnack to write in this 
connection: “In unserem Fall aber steht die Sache fiir die Thesis des 
Verfassers noch besonders ungiinstig; denn dass Marc Aurel gegen Ende 
seiner Regierung die allgemeinen Maximen in Sachen der Christen 
ausdriicklich eingeschirft hat, ist gewiss.” His implication is not 
confirmed by what is known of Marcus Aurelius’ legislation. Polycarp’s 
death was not legal execution, but lynching. The martyrdoms of 
Ptolemaeus and Lucius in the reign of Antoninus’ are specific cases; 
they were not the victims of a general local persecution as was the case 
in Lyons. M. Allard* has gathered together all the evidence for the 
martyrdoms of this epoch and in no instance is one warranted in believ- 
ing that any one of them was of a general nature. Moreover, we are not 
justified in inferring government action from “violent manifestations 
of popular feeling which the provincial governors had not the strength 

1 J. B. Bury, ed. of Gibbon, IT, 544. 

2 The Church and the Roman Government, p. 143. 

3 Justin A pol. II, 2. 

4 Histoire des persécutions, 1, 397-99, 4th ed. 
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or the will to resist.”* The case at Lyons is obviously not of this 
latter kind, for the emperor was not left in ignorance. M. Allard argues 
that the statement that the emperor in his instructions to the governor 
“passe sous silence l’interdiction de les rechercher d’office” proves that 
Marcus Aurelius was a resolute persecutor. But so to argue is to assume 
a more violent departure from the policy of Trajan and Antoninus than 
is warranted by what we know of the history of his reign. On the other 
hand, such an abrogation of the policy of Trajan—conquirendi non sint— 
would be in entire harmony with the policy of the post-Decian emperors. 

Both Professor Harnack and M. Allard pass over the significant 
absence of any attempt to compel the Christians of Lyons to burn 
incense to the bust of the emperor, although until the first general edict 
of Decius that was the usual test (see my article, p. 373 and note). As 
to the rationale of the use of torture, in spite of M. Allard’s learning, 
I must venture to differ from him. That recantation was often a result 
of torture is undoubted, but that the motive of torture was to secure 
recantation and not to extort evidence I do not think is warranted by 
what we know of Roman law during the period of the persecutions. 
In spite, too, of M. Allard’s discussion of the use of fire in the execution 
of Christians I can but reiterate my statement on pp. 373-74. In the 
examples M. Allard cites he fails to distinguish between mob-lynching 
or at least “violent manifestations of popular feeling which provincial 
governors had either not the will or the strength to resist’”’ and legal 
execution. Moreover, neither M. Allard nor Professor Harnack takes 
cognizance of the extraordinary treatment of those who recanted (see 
my article, p. 375). They can hardly fail to allow that all the evidence 
here presented harmonizes far better with the practice of the third 
century than with that of the second. 

In the matter of the treatment of the remains of those who perished 
at Lyons, M. Allard objects to my statement that it “is of a piece with 
all the rest in its illegality,” and refers to Mommsen’s Strafrecht, p. 624 
(German ed.). But he has failed to observe that elsewhere (on p. 591), 
Mommsen admits a relaxation of the law in this regard in the second 
century, owing to the flagrant abuse of it by Tiberius and Domitian. 
Moreover, my critic lays his emphasis on the wrong point. It is not 
that the Christian dead were denied sepulture, but that their bodies were 
destroyed, which is the important fact. This destruction is, I submit, a 
third-century development. As to the use of fire in persecution, M. 
Allard’s contention that “le supplice du feu, introduit, semble-t-il, au 
commencement de l’empire, fut toujours légal,” is not warranted by 
* Hardy, p. 131. 
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the evidence of Roman law. Death by fire and execution at a popular 
féte was legal only after the third century, probably from the time of 
Septimius Severus.’ Now this is exactly what is said to have happened 
at Lyons. 

M. Allard argues that “la communauté lyonnaise décrite par la lettre 
de 177 correspond tout a fait 4 ce temps et 4 ce milieu,” and that this 
milieu would have ceased to be Greco-oriental in the third century and 
have become Latinized. He claims that in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
Hellenism was everywhere so predominant that “la langue grecque 
paratt parlée par les magistrats comme par les accusés chrétiens plus 
que la langue latine,”’(!) that the responses of Sanctus and Attalus 
TH Pwyaxy dwvy prove the slight western admixture in the Christian 
community at Lyons; but that, if, as I hold, the persecution actually 
took place in the third century, the pastors would have been Gallo- 
Roman and the governor would also have spoken Latin. 

The facts which we know will not bear out this argument. In the 
first place, the church in Lyons still preserved traces of its early oriental 
character as late as the fifth and the sixth centuries (see my article, 
p. 368, note) and these must have been still stronger in the third century. 
In the second place, it is not difficult to surmise why Sanctus and 
Attalus should have replied in Latin. The former being Latin by race, 
and the second a Roman citizen, the assumption that they would have 
used Greek is unwarranted. In the third place, M. Allard is in error 
when he assumes that the magistrate used Greek. That Marcus 
Aurelius wrote his Reflections in Greek proves nothing. Greek was the 
language of culture in the second century as French was in the 
eighteenth. But Greek was mot the usual language of administration in 
the Antonine period. Admitting the “magic power” of the Greek tongue 
and its prevalence as a commercial and literary medium; admitting that 
edicts which have come down to us pertaining to the administration of 
Egypt and a great number of Asian inscriptions prove the official use of 
Greek in the oriental provinces, nevertheless the energy of the imperial 
government from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius was so great that in the 
Antonine epoch Latin gained even in the East and Greek declined.? Is it 


t Mommsen ascribes the revival of these drastic statutes, though not with perfect 
certainty, to Septimius Severus (t211)—Strafrecht, p. 591. 


2 See Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 2 ed.,1, 555. Aristides, ed. Dindorf, 
I, 105, referring to the reign of Antoninus Pius. The study of Roman law was con- 
sidered the surest road to official preferment in the second century. Even as late as 
the fifth century, Latin was the dominant language of administration in the East— 
see Mansi, Concilia iv. 1282; vii. 54, 455 (431 A.D.). 
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possible to think that a Roman proconsul in the West, in a city so 
thoreughly Roman in origin and foundation as Lyons was (see my 
article, p. 368, note 60), would have used Greek instead of Latin in his 
official capacity ? 

M. Allard and Professor Harnack unite in objecting to my argument 
that: 


1. The furor passionis martyrum is especially a third century char- 
acteristic. 

2. Miraculous additions are a third-century embellishment. 

In refutation of No. 1, M. Allard cites Ignatius, Justin, Perpetua, 
and the Scilitan martyrs. But how many more may be cited from the 
third century! As for Professor Harnack, he brings forward no evidence 
whatever to refute the statement. 

In refutation of No. 2, M. Allard contents himself with saying that 
“sans miracles la rapide propagation du christianisme est bien difficile 4 
expliquer.” It would be idle to attempt to refute such conviction. M. 
Allard admits miracles as historical facts; Idonot. Professor Harnack’s 
doubt might be resolved by reading Mommsen, “Der Prozess des Christen 
Apollonios” in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, XXVII 
(1894). My statement has the great authority of Professor Bury to 
sustain it as the reference in the footnote of my article, p. 379, shows. 

M. Allard objects to my statement that dialogue between the judge 
and the accused, which is conspicuously absent in the letter in Eusebius, 
is a striking characteristic of the authentic records of the martyrs of the 
second century. Aside from the authority for this conclusion, which 
I have cited in the note, the procés-verbaux of the trials of Apollonius 
and the Scilitan martyrs are partial refutation of M. Allard’s objection 
and the general body of martyrological literature, I think, will sustain 
the position I take. 

Professor Harnack ridicules my conjecture that these Christians 
of Lyons were Montanists. Yet Eusebius, Book V, chap. 3, says in 
the chapter immediately following the account of the persecution at 
Lyons: 

The followers of Montanus in Phrygia were now first giving wide circula- 
tion to their assumption in regard to prophecy . . . . and as dissension arose 
concerning them the brethren in Gaul set forth their own pious and most 
orthodox judgment in the matter, and published also several epistles from the 
witnesses that had been put to death amongthem. These they sent, while they 
were still in prison, to the brethren throughout Asia and Phrygia and also to 


Eleutherus who was then bishop of Rome negotiating for the peace of the 
churches. 











sub. 





——— 
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Now Salmon in the Dictionary of Christian Biography, III, 937, bas- 
ing his arguments on Eusebius’s word “orthodox,” argues that the Chris- 
tians of Lyons were opposed to the Montanists and urged Eleutherus to 
condemn them. But I am not wrong in saying that it has been assumed 
that the Christians at Lyons favored the Montanists. Professor 
McGiffert, in his translation of Eusebius, p. 219, note, says that it has 
been “commonly assumed”’ that the Christians in Lyons were Mon- 
tanists though he does not agree with it. Professor Harnack himself 
seems once to have been inclined to this opinion. Has he changed his 
mind?! There is, however, further evidence that supports the theory 
that these Christians were Montanists. That there was from early 
times a considerable colony of Asian Greeks and Syrians in Lyons is 
certain (see the proofs in my article, p. 367, note 57). While most of 
these may have been Syrians, the inscriptions? prove that there were some 
from Galatia and Nicomedia, and Attalus himself was a native of Per- 
gamum. Now the province of Phrygia, the home of Montanism, lies 
directly south of Nicomedia and due east of Pergamum and is adjacent 
to the provinces in which these cities are located, while Galatia is directly 
east of Phrygia. Professor Harnack himself says that “with great 
rapidity the Montanist movement flowed over into Galatia and Ancyra 
on the east side and into Asia (where Pergamum was) on the other.’’3 
In the circumstances I do not see why it is not reasonable to infer that 
Montanism may have been known and espoused in the Rhone valley by 
compatriots of the people of Phrygia and the surrounding provinces. 
There is also internal evidence, in the account of the persecution in 
Eusebius, which smacks of Montanism. The heroic mold in which 
Blandina is cast is characteristic of the great réle played by women 
among the Montanists. It is curious that Irenaeus in his treatise on 
heresy omits to mention Montanism. Why? Because, like Tertullian, 
he may have had Montanist leanings? And if so, whence was he most 
likely to have derived them, save from the Christians of the Rhone 
valley—though not necessarily of Lyons—among whom he lived ? 

The remaining points made by Professor Harnack are so trivial 
they hardly need more than a word. 


1 Salmon’s argument is not a bar to Professor Harnack, who is his History of 
Dogma, II, 97, says: “The confessors at Lyons openly expressed their full sympathy 
with the movements in Asia.” Elsewhere (p. 161) he says more guardedly: “The 
Gallic confessors cautiously interfered in their behalf.” 

2 Brehier, ‘“‘Les colonies d’Orientaux en Occident,” Byz. Zeitschrift, XII, 14. 

3 Mission and Expansion of Christianity, II, 215. 
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1. He says that my statement that Rufinus translated Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History into Latin at the instance of Jerome “ist mir 
neu.” To be absolutely exact, Rufinus translated it at the suggestion 
of Chromatius, bishop of Aquileia, the friend of Jerome (see the 
Proemium but cf. Ebert, Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters, 1, 323). 

2. He says that it is improbable that Sulpicius had read Rufinus. 
Why? Rufinus died in 410 and Sulpicius circa 410. We do not know 
how long before his death Rufinus finished his translation. I decline 
to admit Harnack’s contention that “jedoch kommt auf beide Behaup- 
tungen in diesem Zusammenhang gar nichts an.” 

3. Professor Harnack puts a double interrogation point (??) after 
the name of Sextus Rufus on p. 362 of my article. But a simple misprint 
of Sextus for Festus seems unworthy of so great emphasis. 

4. Professor Harnack objects to my mention of Libanius as a 
historian. True, “the silence of pagan ‘writers,’” etc., instead of 
“historians” would have been more correct. Libanius was not a “his- 
torian,” but there are few writers of the fourth century whose works 
are of more historical value. This is obviously what I meant. 

I readily admit that my statement on p. 379 in regard to the Virgin 
is too sweeping, and I thank M. Allard for drawing my attention to it. 
I feel, too, the force of his contention that accusations of grossly immoral 
practices—‘‘ Thyestean banquets and Oedipodean intercourse” (Eusebius, 
Book V, chap. 1, § 14) gradually ceased to be imputed to the Christians. 
It is true that these accusations do not appear so often in the anti- 
Christian literature of the third century as in that of the second. But 
the main support of M. Allard’s statement appears to be Eusebius, 
Book IV, chap. 7, §14, and one cannot be certain how much of the 
thought of the fourth century Eusebius is reading back into the past. 


James WESTFALL THOMPSON 
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A VOLUME IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR TOY?! 


It is with great pleasure that I respond to the request of the editors 
of the American Journal of Theology, not so much to write a notice of 
this book, as to add my testimony to that of the authors of these papers 
to the worth of my lifelong friend and colleague in biblical scholarship. 
Dr. Toy and I were educated at the University of Virginia, which in the 
golden days before the Civil War represented the highest scholarship our 
country could produce. There we both laid the foundation in the study 
of the classics and modern languages for subsequent Semitic study. I 
have known many distinguished teachers, both in America and abroad; 
but I have found nowhere a higher average of pedagogic ability and 
scholarly enthusiasm for the highest and the best. 

We were separated by the calamity of the Civil War, he being a 
southern man and I a northern man, when we were compelled by cir- 
cumstances and training to take different sides. Those were times 
that tried men’s souls, and though they inevitably were irksome to 
scholars, they yet gave an experience of the realities of life, which was 
invaluable to them. 

I first came to really know Dr. Toy at the University of Berlin, 
where again we studied at the same time with the same teachers and 
under similar influences. Though we represented different churches, 
he a Baptist and I a Presbyterian, our differences in this respect did not 
keep us apart. We had learned at the University of Virginia, where 
religion was free, that Christians of various faiths could work together 
as brethren, with mutual respect and consideration, notwithstanding 
differences. 

On our return to America we both undertook the same work for 
the greater part of our lives, the teaching of the Old Testament in theo- 
logical seminaries: Dr. Toy immediately after his return in 1869, I after 
a brief service in the pastorate in 1874. 

It was our fortune to engage in the same struggle on behalf of the 
scientific study of the Bible over against dogmatic traditionalism. Dr. 
Toy was the first to suffer from intolerance. He lost his position in the 
South in 1879; but after a brief interval of editorial service, he was 

* Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Crawford Howell Toy by Pupils, 
Colleagues, and Friends. Macmillan, 1912. 
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welcomed to the chair of Hebrew and other oriental languages in Harvard 
in 1880, where he has spent a happy, independent, and useful life, and 
was saved from the storms and trials that I had subsequently to endure 
for the same cause. 

Dr. Toy and I have also had another common experience. In later 
years he has given himself to the study of comparative religion, while 
I have been professor of comparative Christian theology, in the form of 
theological encyclopedia, and Christian symbolics and irenics. This 
parallelism in our lifework has, from the very nature of the case, kept 
me in touch with Dr. Toy, and given me a personal as well as a scholarly 
interest in all his work. 

Dr. Toy is one of the most thoroughly trained scholars of our genera- 
tion, and as such all his work has been able, thorough, of ripe scholarship, 
and of practical importance. He has done an immense amount of liter- 
ary labor for learned societies and periodicals, as is evident from the list 
of his writings given in this volume; but he has not published as many 
books as his friends had a right to expect from him. Undoubtedly his 
standard of literary excellence has always been high; but he has the 
ability and the scholarship to do a great deal more for the world than he 
has done in this regard. I understand that he has another learned work 
almost ready; and it is to be hoped that he will give us several more, and 
so remove the only fault I can find in him. His most important works 
are his Quotations of the Old Testament in the New Testament (1884) and 
his Commentary on Proverbs (1899). These are certainly the best 
works on the subjects that have yet appeared in any language. 

The writers of the papers in this memorial volume are mostly scholars 
of reputation; and their work for the most part is worthy of them, and 
of our honored friend. Several of these papers are of unusual merit. It 
would require too much space to review them in detail, and under the 
circumstances I do not feel inclined to discriminate between them. 

C. A. Briccs 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
THOUGHT" 
Even so recently as the appearance of the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the excellent article on Egyptian religion 


* The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. By James Henry 
Breasted. [Lectures Delivered on the Morse Foundation at Union Theological Sem- 
inary]. New York: Scribner, 1912. xiv+379 pages. $1.50. 
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by Mr. Alan Gardiner, occurs the statement: “There is no aspect 
[speaking of religion] of the ancient civilization of Egypt that we really 
so little understand’’; the reasons assigned for this condition are the 
youth of Egyptology, the nature of the religion itself, and the character 
of the testimony bearing upon it. In the book before us an important 
contribution is made to our knowledge of this difficult subject. For 
the first time the attempt has been made to trace the development of re- 
ligious thought in Egypt from early days tolate. Professor Erman’s brief 
handbook Die aegyptische Religion is indeed chronological in its arrange- 
ment, distinguishing between the earlier and later views with regard 
to the various divinities and between the earlier and later practices of 
religious and funerary cult. But the book under review, leaving aside 
encumbering details with regard to the great company of Egyptian gods, 
seeks on broad lines to follow the changes in the inner life of the people, 
as this was modified both by external influences and the progress of 
moral forces working within the hearts of individuals. The work will 
prove a boon to scholars in other fields who wish a trustworthy account 
of the successive vital phases in Egyptian thought as regards religion 
and morality. Such scholars will also find the copious excerpts from the 
Pyramid Texts of great interest; no other so extensive a body of early 
texts exists, covering in origin as the collection does the thousand years 
from the thirty-fifth to the twenty-fifth centuries B.c. The author’s 
translations have the advantage of being based on the new and improved 
edition of the texts edited by Professor Sethe, of Géttingen. Mr. 
Gardiner, in the article referred to above, mentions two facts well known 
to specialists: the comparative freedom from corruptions of these early 
texts, but, on the other hand, their great obscurity. It is a matter for 
congratulation that they should have been studied anew and their con- 
tents presented by one so practiced and competent as Professor Breasted 
in dealing with the difficulties of the Egyptian language. 

In the view of the Egyptologist the chief claim to distinction which 
this work possesses is the use made of these same Pyramid Texts, more 
than half the book being based on them. The most striking result of this 
new analysis is the recognition of the elements of the solar, the state 
theology, forming the nucleus of the texts, and the early ingrafting upon 
this of elements from the popular Osirian doctrines, which were prob- 
ably equally old but did not attain their full ascendency until after the 
time of the Pyramid Texts. Even during the century and a half repre- 
sented by the extant copies of these texts, the rapidly gaining influence 
of the popular faith may be traced in the Osirian editing of the later 
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copies. Of special interest, too, is the bringing-together for the first 
time, in Lecture VI, of passages from the Pyramid Texts and Old King- 
dom texts showing a discernment of moral values. Aside from the main 
current of the argument, the evidence of the Pyramid Texts is brought 
to bear incidentally on a number of vexed questions. Their testimony 
with regard to the nature of Osiris as the “ever waning and reviving life 
of the earth,” seen in the inundation waters, the soil, and vegetation 
(pp. 18-24), must be final since it is the oldest evidence. From these 
texts the author concludes (simultaneously with Professor Steindorff, 
who uses other evidence) that the ka was a kind of protecting genius 
rather than a part of the human personality (pp. 52-55). He finds that 
Re, not Osiris, was the judge of the dead previous to the Middle King- 
dom (pp. 170-76). The claim made that the form of the royal tomb 
during the Old and Middle Kingdoms, the Pyramid, was a symbol of 
the sun-god is new (pp. 70-74). In dealing with later documents an 
especially valuable section discusses the skepticism and pessimism 
characteristic of the early years of the Middle Kingdom and, opposed 
to these, the hopefulness, based on a regard for social justice, which 
developed in the course of the Middle Kingdom. It is evident that the 
author, in preparing the lectures, had less time to devote to the later 
sources. We are promised a fuller exposition elsewhere of his reasons 
for placing the “Installation of the Vizier” in the Middle Kingdom 
rather than in the Eighteenth Dynasty (p. 240). To speak of a minor 
point, the verb “embalm”’ is used frequently in interpreting or trans- 
lating from the Pyramid Texts and texts of the Old Kingdom (pp. 27, | 
33, 63, 65). It would be interesting to know how definitely these 
earlier sources point to an artificial preservation of the bodies of the 
dead. The literary evidence on this point has never been brought into 
connection with the archaeological evidence. The latter is very meager 
for the period before the Middle Kingdom, though Dr. C. Elliot Smith, 
the authority on mummification, now holds the opinion that embalming 
may have been first practiced early in the historical period. An index 
of the references to the Pyramid Texts would have been a useful 
addition to the volume. 
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ROGERS’ CUNEIFORM PARALLELS TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT: 


The well-known author of A History of Babylonia and Assyria has 
furnished students of the Old Testament with a large number of cunei- 
form texts which are regarded by him as parallel to, or illustrative of, 
the Old Testament documents. Whether or not the reader will find the 
choice of texts a happy one will depend largely upon his attitude toward 
the Old Testament. In view of all the absurd hypotheses which have 
been put forward in recent years in explanation of the “Old Testament 
in the light of the ancient Orient,’”’ one cannot help admiring the forti- 
tude the author has shown in resisting for the most part the temptation 
to force upon his readers his own particular views as to the time, place, 
and extent of Israel’s borrowing from Babylonia. While it will undoubt- 
edly serve as a convenient handbook for the Assyriologist, the book is 
primarily intended for, and adapted to the needs of, “‘ professors, teachers, 
and preachers who wish to lecture upon the manifold relations between 
Palestine and Babylonia and Assyria,” and will furnish them the 
“means by which they may introduce themselves, and especially their 
pupils, directly to the sources” (p. xix). A comparison with Professor 
Ungnad’s part (“‘Babylonisch-Assyrische Texte”) of Gressmann’s 
Altorientalische Texte und Bilder shows a remarkable similarity between 
these works both as to the materials selected and as to the arrangement 
of these, demonstrating, no doubt, that there is beginning to appear 
among scholars some unanimity as to what cuneiform records may 
rightly be used in illustration of the Old Testament. The book differs, 
however, from Gressmann’s work in that the original texts are added in 
transliteration. This makes it possible to control, in most cases, the 
translations offered. In general these have been brought up to date, 
but the reviewer fails to see that any advance has been made by the 
author in the philological or historical interpretation of the texts. 

The materials are arranged in the following groups: ‘“ Mythological 
Texts,” “Hymns and Prayers,” “Liturgical and Doctrinal Texts,” 
“Chronological Materials,” “Historical Texts,” “Legal Texts.” 

The first group includes besides the well-known “Seven Tablets of 
Creation,” the other, mostly fragmentary, versions of the Babylonian 
story of creation, which have been discovered to date. Other cosmo- 
logical materials conclude the first section of this group. Next follow 


* Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament. By Robert William Rogers. New 
York: Eaton & Mains, 1912. xxii+576 pages. 
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some texts in illustration of Babylonian demonology. The myth of 
Adapa shows correspondences with the biblical Paradise story. The 
Gilgamesh Epic is given in outline, with the section containing the 
Babylonian deluge story in full. Other, mostly fragmentary, but in 
some cases more ancient, versions of the flood story follow. The 
well-known account of Ishtar’s descent to Hades is given in full, and 
the legend of Sargon concludes group I. 

As a rule the footnotes are full enough to enable the student to under- 
stand the translations. An exception is the paragraph giving the 
“Babylonian Cosmogony according to Damascius,” where the identi- 
fication of Tauthe with Tiamat, etc., would hardly be made by those who 
are not familiar with the Assyrian. 

Group II contains selected hymns to Sin, Marduk, Ramman, 
Ishtar, Tammuz, etc., together with a fragmentary text sometimes 
known as the Babylonian Job. The introductory note to this group is 
cautious but fair. An unprejudiced person might, however, also find 
in the Book of Psalms “much sameness of phrase” as well as some devia- 
tions from “pure religious character.” 

The third group gives certain passages in the lists of Babylonian 
deities in which this or that god is identified with other divinities. 
These identifications have furnished the fuel for a heated controversy 
over the “monotheistic tendencies” in the religion of the Babylonians. 
Whether they indicate a tendency toward pantheism rather than mono- 
theism or henotheism, as Professor Rogers holds, is open to question. 
A few fragments illustrating the doctrine of substitution complete the 
group. 

Under the caption ‘Chronological Materials,” we find the “Baby- 
lonian King Lists A and B,” a chronicle concerning Sargon and other 
early Babylonian rulers, the “Babylonian Chronicle,” the “Assyrian 
Eponym List,” the “Assyrian Eponym List with Notes,” and the 
“Babylonian Canon.” These lists, the reviewer is sorry to state, 
show practically no editing on the part of the author. For example, 
in the “Babylonian King List A” one finds the names Bitiliashi, Adume- 
tash, Urzigurmash, etc., while elsewhere the corrected readings Kashti- 
liashi, Abirattash, Tazzigurumash, etc., are given. 

Group V gives selected historical texts ranging from the time of 
Hammurabi to Cyrus, while in the sixth, and last group, “‘ Legal Texts,” 
we have given a boundary-stone (Kudurru) inscription, a certificate of 
adoption, a marriage contract, and finally, the Hammurabi Code 
complete. 
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In the Preface (p. xix) the author expresses his fear that there are 
“some uneven places in the transliteration, ever a pitfall in all languages, 
but they will serve sufficiently their practical purpose.” This is putting 
it optimistically, for this unevenness meets one on almost every page of 
the book. If the index were in any respect complete, which is far from 
being the case, this might help the reader in controlling his references 
and readings. To give but a few examples of the very numerous incon- 
sistencies in the English rendering of proper nouns: Under “Tishpak”’ the 
index has one reference, to p.62. The name appears again on p. 193 as well 
as on p. 59 where it is still (or again?) read Tishkhu. Again, the index 
reads “Gaza, Sargon against, 327, 331,’’ but omits the references to this 
city in the Tel el-Amarna letters (pp. 275 f.) where it appears as Khazati. 
In the “Assyrian Eponym List” (pp. 219 f.), we have such readings 
as Sil-bel, Bel-tarsi-(ilu)ma, Kurdi-Asshur, Shamash-pu-pu-sun, while 
the same names appear in the “Assyrian Eponym List with Notes” 
(pp. 226f.), as Cil-Bel, Bel-targi-iluma, Qurdi-Asshur, Shamash- 
ittalak-sun(?). Compare also Unki, p. 228, and Unqi, p. 310; Kalkha 
(Kalah), pp. 227f., and Calah, pp. 307f.; Tirhaka, p. 338, Tirhaqa, 
p- 351, and Tarqu, p. 358. The reviewer knows from sad experience how 
utterly confused classes of students, who are in other respects seemingly 
intelligent, become when they confront this “variorum-alphabet” of 
the Assyriologists. If the student finds the H in Hammurabi tran- 
scribed as H, and is thereby enabled to give with some degree of accuracy 
the correct pronunciation of the name, why should he be led to mis- 
pronounce all other names which contain a # just because scholars feel 
that they must render # by kh? Asa rule no one feels it necessary to 
render ¢ by any other symbol than ¢; why, then, should we keep on con- 
fusing the student by rendering k by gorsby¢? No doubt it is desirable 
to have the greatest possible accuracy in the transliteration of the texts 
and there would be no serious objection to carrying over into the tran- 
scription of proper names the symbols &, ¢, s, and even §, provided there 
was some attempt at consistency. 

Although Professor Rogers has “spent many years upon the historical 
and chronological texts as a specialty,” it is just here that the reviewer 
feels that he has fallen farthest behind the advance guard of Assyrian 
scholarship. In the introductions to the historical texts, the author has 
needlessly emphasized his “ conservative’ views on a number of vexed 
questions. One would certainly suppose that Tidal, king of the Goyyim 
=Tudhkhula, king of the Gutium, and Arad-Sin(Eri-Aku) =Arioch, 
etc., of Gen., chap. 14, fame, had had their day. In any case, if it 
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was deemed necessary to take up the problems connected with this 
chapter, in the interests of fairness there should have been some reference 
to the widely divergent views of other scholars, such as Eduard Meyer,and 
more definite statements as to the hypothetical nature of the interpreta- 
tion offered. The account of the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
as given on pp. 252 f., might have been improved by a consultation of 
the introduction to Knudtzon’s Die el-Amarna-Tafeln. But this is a 
small matter compared with some of the statements found in the author’s 
account of Egyptian civilization in the Amarna period (pp. 254 f.). 
Here we are told that “at this time the Syrians stood at a higher stage 
of civilization than even the wonderfully gifted race of Egypt.” Pro- 
fessor Breasted or Eduard Meyer would probably fail to be convinced 
of this by the arguments adduced. The fact that the correspondence 
of the Pharaoh with his Syrian vassals was conducted in the Babylonian 
language is made the occasion for comments on the value of these letters 
“‘as revealing the wide extent of Babylonian influence in western Asia.” 
Again we are told that “though the Egyptians had made a political 
reorganization of the country, they were not able to supplant the Baby- 
lonian tongue by their own.” In the first place, a careful study of the 
language of the Tel el-Amarna letters (by Béhl, Die Sprache der Amar- 
natafeln) has shown that the “Babylonian” of these letters is but the 
thinnest veneer over the native language of Canaan. In the second 
place, there is nothing to indicate that the Egyptians tried, or even 
desired to make Egyptian the language of Syria. As a matter of fact, 
“Babylonian” was the language of commerce in this period, and as the 
Tel el-Amarna letters themselves show, the “diplomat” attached him- 
self to the merchant-caravans passing between Egypt and Babylonia, 
over Syria. At a later period Aramaic was the commercial-diplomatic 
language of the Orient, and yet no one thinks of dwelling upon the influ- 
ence which the Aramean civilization must have exerted upon Nabateans, 
Persians, or Jews. 

Professor Rogers still holds to Bir-idri as the probable reading of 
Im-idri (p. 296), but since this is a point on which the reviewer is prob- 
ably unduly prejudiced in view of his lengthy discussion of the matter 
elsewhere (A.J.S.L., XXVII (1911), 267f.), it may be passed over 
without further comment. The same may be said of the translation 
of m&ti-su e-mi-id (p. 299) as “he forsook his land.” (See Winckler, 
M.D.O.G., No. 35, p. 43). The usefulness of the historical texts for the 
study of the history of Syria would have been vastly increased had 
more attention been given to the geographical references (to cities, 
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etc.). On the other hand, some of the identifications of cities mentioned 
in these texts should have been given with some indication of their 
uncertainty. Dunip as Heliopolis-Baalbek (p. 258) is a case in point. 
In like manner the boundaries assigned to Canaan and Amurru are 
much less definite than the statements on p. 259 indicate (see Béhl, 
Kanaanéer und Hebrier, pp. 40 f.). 

As already stated the usefulness of this otherwise exceedingly valu- 
able collection of materials is very much limited by the fact that the 
index is in no sense complete. One may add, in this connection, that 
most of the confusion in the transcription of proper names would have 
been avoided had a full index been compiled. 


D. D. LuckENBILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ' 


THE ETHICS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: 


Into his treatment of a large and important subject Dr. H. G. Mitchell 
has put a considerable amount of careful work and produced a book 
which should be of interest to many intelligent readers while serving 
as a textbook for those who are students in a more special sense. The 
method adopted is to discuss “the whole subject, with its various 
branches, in a succession of stages and especially as illustrated in the 
conduct or teaching of representative Hebrews.” This avoids the 
dangers of an abstract dogmatic scheme which is apt to detach the 
subjects too much from actual life. Perhaps we may also reckon it as 
an advantage that it leaves something for the student himself to work 
out. “Anyone who wishes a comprehensive view of a particular topic 
can obtain it by simply piecing together my findings thereon in the 
successive chapters.” Of course there are some topics that can be well 
treated in a general review and one giving a course of lectures might use 
both methods, but the writer of a book does well to choose one and the 
author manages well the detailed critical treatment that he has chosen. 
In ancient times “ethics” was not separated from religion and theology, 
but the author is true to the title of his book by seeking to set forth the 
ethical standpoint attained at different periods and the special contribu- 
tion of particular prophets and documents to this side of human life. 

The critical basis upon which the book rests is that which is now 
generally accepted by Old Testament scholars. Dr. Mitchell states 

The Ethics of the Old Testament. By Hinckley G. Mitchell, Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament in Tufts College. The University of Chicago Press, 1912. x+ 
417 pages. $2.00. 
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briefly the documentary theory, but it is not his business to give its 
history and proof. Incidentally, however, as in his discussion of the 
ethical standpoint of the Ephraimite code, he shows that, in this respect, 
it has a later and more advanced position than that of the Judean narra- 
tive. Theological influence and ecclesiastical bias are noted; but as 
far as possible each subject is treated from the point of view of a morality 
that has passed through many stages. The criticism upon which the 
book rests is thorough but not extreme; e.g., Dr. Mitchell holds with 
regard to Ecclesiastes that “the safer theory seems to be that the 
deviations from the general trend of the work, which it is easy enough 
to discover, are due to the attempts of one or more revisers to bring it 
into harmony with the ethical teaching prevalent in their day, or at 
least in the class or party to which they belonged.” Job “‘is not strictly 
aunity. In the first place, one must distinguish between the framework, 
in simple prose, and the poetical interchange in which the theme sug- 
gested by the prologue is discussed.” The writer feels that if we go as 
far as Duhm in the matter of interpolations this “will but slightly affect 
the result of the present investigation.” The Chronicler is not placed 
very high from the point of view of historical accuracy. Thus it will 
be seen that the book contains a considerable amount of literary criticism. 
Incidentally many of the most difficult problems of interpretation are 
touched, e.g., the question of Hosea’s marriage with a harlot. However, 
the time has come when, with regard to the Old Testament, it must be 
clearly recognized by all who call themselves “students” that before 
we can settle the question of “development” in any line we must form an 
opinion as to the chronological order of the sources and the nature of 
“the history” contained in them. The period from the origin of the 
race to the flood is of course treated as legendary; then we come to the 
“patriarchal period” and here the question becomes more complex. 
For example, on p. 43, we are told that the Code of Hummurabi is 
‘at least as old as the time of Abraham,” as if the latter were some 
fixed point, but this must of course be read in the light of the fuller 
statement on p. 29: 


There can be little doubt that the first section of the Judean narrative is 
largely legendary. So also, it must be admitted, is the story of the tower of 
Babel. The same has been, and is, asserted of those concerning the patriarchs, 
but there were Abrams in the days of the first Babylonian dynasty, and the 
conditions were such as to tempt, or, finally, to drive them and others to 
Canaan. Hebrew tradition says that one of the name actually migrated in 
this direction; that he traversed the western country from north to south; 
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that he pitched his tents at or near Beersheba; and that his descendants, to 
at least the third generation, fed their flocks in the same region. It says other 
things about them, some of which are doubtless legendary, but these seem 
credible, especially in view of the fact that, even after the schism between the 
northern and the southern tribes, the former still made pilgrimages to the 
shrine at Beersheba. If, however, it could be shown that Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob were unreal characters, such an admission would not render the 
Judean account of them valueless; for the stories it contains are evidently 
much older than the work in which they have been preserved, and may supply 
valuable data on ethical conditions in that early period. Indeed, one may be 
able to infer something with reference to the still earlier period to which the 
patriarchs are assigned. 

From this we may infer that the period of any particular Abraham is 
quite uncertain, but our author is no doubt justified in treating some of 
these stories as reflecting early conditions and modes of thought. 

So far we have dealt only with the method and critical position of 
the book, and with this at some length, as in reading these pages those 
“critical questions” are ever with us; indeed, this is carried-so far that 
the ethical character of P is treated as revealed in its omissions, and other 
indications are found in the “original form as preserved in the Samaritan 
text, in which the figures decrease with greater regularity than in the 
Massoretic and according to which not one (Methusaleh) but three 
(Jered, Methusaleh, and Lemech) of the antediluvian patriarchs perished 
in the Deluge,” etc. This is carrying detailed criticism to great length 
in a book which should produce a broad strong impression of the advance 
of moral teaching in the Old Testament. In fact there is as much criti- 
cism as ethics in the book; cf. the discussion on “Surely die,” p. 24, and 
this reference to the Judean and Priestly narratives on the next page: 

Thus, as will appear, a romance touched with genius was transformed into 
a sermon almost as openly didactic as a chapter from the Book of Amos. 
Still later when the Priestly document was added to the previous compilation, 
the old story was again expanded, and thenceforth, in its framework of Jewish 
theology, could still less justly be regarded as a trustworthy record of the 
earliest period in human history. 

It is no depreciation of the careful critical work in this volume to 
say that unless the reader is a seasoned critic he is in danger of being 
distracted from the question of the ethical development by the profusion 
of detailed discussions. Or in other words it requires quite a capable 
student to gain “a comprehensive view” by simply piecing together “the 
author’s findings.”” The Book of Esther receives pretty severe treatment 
and the fierce indictment winds up with the statement: “It is, of course, 
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idle to maintain that a book so unprofitable ‘for instruction in righteous- 
ness’ is ‘inspired of God’ or deserves the place it occupies among the 
sacred writings of the Christian church.” This remark raises the whole 
question of “the canon” and “inspiration.” The author himself tells 
us that he leaves it to the reader “to define for himself the ethical signifi- 
cance of the Old Testament as a whole in the light of these findings.” 
It would therefore be unfair to criticize him for not doing what he never 
intended to do. But it is open to anyone to maintain that a handbook 
on Old Testament ethics, if intended for a large range of readers, should 
do this. He has contented himself with “suggesting only that while 
it can evidently no longer be regarded as ‘peculiar’ for ‘the completeness 
and consistency of its morality’ and therefore infallible, its surpassing 
importance as a record of the moral development of the Hebrews and a 
means of stimulation to, and instruction in, right conduct must always be 
recognized.” This brings before us a series of great questions and our 
author simply professes to have given us the materials for their solution. 
He certainly does that in a manner that is clear and bold. While recom- 
mending the book to students of the Old Testament, we are compelled 
to state that alongside this volume the Christian reader of average 
intelligence and equipment requires a broad presentation of the main ~ 
lines of development in a somewhat more positive and sympathetic 
spirit than is here displayed. This need not be unduly “apologetic,” 
but, while discarding “infallibility,” it may show that there are “pecu- 
liar” features not only in the work of a man like Amos but in the large 
complex movement in which he played his part. 
W. G. JorDaNn 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KIncsTon, ONTARIO 


GRESSMANN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE NARRATIVES 
CONCERNING MOSES' 


Professor Gressmann is the author of the first volume of a new series 
of “Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments,” edited by Bousset and Gunkel, aided by Ranke and 
Ungnad. To the first series Gressmann made a most valuable contri- 
bution in his Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie.2 The 
present work sets a high standard of significance for its successors in 
this new series. 

t Mose und seine Zeit. Ein Kommentar zu den Mose-Sagen. Von H. Gressmann. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1913. viii+485 pages. M. 13. 

2 See review in this Journal, XI (1907), 320 ff. 
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The volume is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The sagas concerning Moses and his work, almost all contained in Exodus 
and Numbers, the laws assigned to him being excluded, are treated each 
as a whole, not in the detailed word-by-word, sentence-by-sentence 
method characteristic of the conventional commentary. The first part 
of the work, covering 244 pages, is devoted to a careful and thorough- 
going analysis of the narratives concerning Moses. The point of view 
and results of historical and literary criticism are taken for granted and 
utilized. This analysis seeks to go farther and trace the rise and develop- 
ment of each individual saga to the point where it attained its final 
literary form. One result of this analytical study is the recognition of 
twenty-nine independent sagas, each of which is subjected to keen 
scrutiny. It is distinctly a task in the realm of the history of literature 
and tradition. 

On the basis of the facts brought out in Part I, three sets of results 
are summarized in the three remaining sections of the book. Part II 
presents the results for the history of literature; Part III those in the 
field of secular history; and Part IV, those belonging to the history of 
religion. 

The work here offered is not altogether of a pioneer character. 
Gunkel, and especially Eduard Meyer," had walked in this way before. 
The book is therefore fittingly dedicated to them. But Gressmann’s own 
investigations, gathering up and carrying on those of his predecessors, 
are the most exhaustive and comprehensive yet published in this par- 
ticular field. 

The kind of treatment to which the sagas are subjected may be 
indicated by one example. Sagas relating the exposure of a child, for 
the purpose of nullifying some terrible prediction of disaster to be 
wrought to a ruler by the child in question, are fairly common. Such 
a tale probably circulated in ancient Egypt. According to it, the 
daughter of the Pharaoh was to bear a son, through whom the death of 
his grandfather was to be brought about. When the child was born, 
the Pharaoh exposed him that he might be devoured by wild beasts or 
drowned, but he was secretly rescued by the maid of the princess and 
was adopted by his own mother, with the result that in due time he slew 
his grandfather in accordance with the prediction. Such a saga of 
Egyptian origin was taken up and transferred, with the necessary modi- 
fications, to the Hebrew Moses, through whom irreparable damage was 
inflicted upon the Pharaoh. This saga, which originally had to do only 

In his Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme (1906). 
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with a single child, was later, in its Hebrew form, expanded in its scope 
and made to include a decree on the part of the Pharaoh that every 
Hebrew baby boy should be slain. In some such way as this, new 
meaning is found for saga after saga. Read from this point of view 
Exodus and Numbers become new books. 

What becomes of the historical value of the record in the light of 
such interpretation? The Hebrews were descended from Arameans 
living in the East; in the fourteenth century, they conquered the Negeb 
and southern border of Canaan and settled there. Driven out by 
famine, a part of them later moved to Goshen, where they stayed for 
about a half a century. Fleeing from Egypt, under the leadership of 
Moses, they were overtaken at the Gulf of Akaba by Pharaoh’s army, 
when deliverance was wrought for them by Yahweh through an eruption 
of Sinai, the volcano, accompanied by a tidal wave. This display of 
Yahweh’s power and favor binds them to him in grateful love. Thence 
they proceed to Kadesh, where they rejoin their kinsmen who had not 
gone down with them to Egypt. At Kadesh, Moses organized an Israel- 
itish movement, which furnished the foundation for all later political 
development. Some of the clans broke into Judah from the south; but 
the majority marched around Edom and across Moab into Palestine 
from the east. Leaving Egypt about 1260 B.c., they found footing in 
Palestine about 1230 B.c. 

Moses comes through this process of sifting in good condition. He 
really lived, was in Egypt, delivered his people, gave them a new God, 
originated the Decalogue of Exod., chap 20, founded the cultus of 
Yahweh in Israel, and laid the basis for all her political and social 
development. Yahweh was of Midianite origin and revealed himself to 
Israel in the overthrow of the Egyptians. The wonderful development 
of his character in Israel was due to the fact that in Midian he had 
been a nature-god, but in Israel became a history-god. 

Many questions inevitably present themselves regarding a recon- 
struction of the story of Moses, which is more revolutionary in its details 
than the foregoing sketch of its main historical conclusions suggests. 
For example, how did Moses induce Israel to leave Egypt, without the 
aid of any overmastering faith in some powerful God? According to 
Gressmann, Yahweh was not known to any part of Israel prior to the 
wondrous manifestation at the Gulf of Akaba. Can the hypothesis of 
an imageless Yahweh-worship be reconciled with the common worship 
of images in early Israel? Is the interpretation of the veil of Moses and 
the teraphim as masks representing Yahweh consistent with a law 
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against images of Yahweh? Is the association of a god with some his- 
torical event sufficient to account for an ethical and religious develop- 
ment that raises him head and shoulders above all contemporary deities, 
even those with historical significance like his own ? 

Notwithstanding such questions, Gressmann has produced a notable 
book, which no student can henceforth ignore in safety. The stories 
regarding Moses are classified and located in their proper literary and 
historical categories as they never have been before. They are made 
human and intelligible in a far greater degree. They cease to be wholly 
isolated phenomena in the world’s literature and take their rightful 
place among their kith and kin. The book is well worth translation into 
good English. 


J. M. Powis SmitH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHARLES’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF ENOCH! 


Every student of Jewish apocalyptic is under obligation to Dr. 
Charles for his scholarly and painstaking labor in editing the various 
pseudepigraphic books dating from the period immediately preceding 
and following the advent of Christianity. Not only does he write with 
competent knowledge and critical acumen, but there is also about his 
work a business-like air that commends it to the reader. While never 
diffuse, his treatment conveys at the same time an impression of 
thoroughness and sufficiency. Nowhere are these qualities more in 
evidence than in this new edition of his valuable work on that most 
important of all the non-canonical monuments of the later Jewish 
literature—the Book of Enoch. Just in proportion as it is recognized 
that a knowledge of the contents of this typical Jewish apocalypse is 
essential alike to the student of Old Testament prophecy and to the 
New Testament exegete, will this latest product of Mr. Charles’s pen 
be welcomed. 

The introduction extends to a hundred pages, embracing no fewer 
than twenty sections in which the various facts and problems connected 
with the book are succinctly yet adequately dealt with. Its influence on 
Jewish and patristic literature, and on the New Testament, is traced in 

t The Book of Enoch, or I Enoch. Translated from the editor’s Ethiopic Text, and 
edited with the introduction notes and indexes of the first edition wholly recast, 
enlarged and rewritten, together with a reprint from the editor’s text of the Greek 


fragments. By R.H. Charles. Oxford: Clarendon Press. viii+331 pages. tos. 6d. 
net. 
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a detailed and luminous manner. Indeed, one cannot help wishing that 
the learned author may still further enhance the peculiar service he has 
rendered to theological study through his researches in the field of 
Jewish apocalyptic by bringing together into one full-orbed presentation 
the scattered rays of light thrown upon the New Testament by the 
pseudepigrapha as a whole. This is clearly the next step toward an 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament and no one else perhaps 
is so well qualified to lead the way. 

Although Charles had previously detected the use of the setud 
form in various portions of the Ethiopic text of First Enoch, he is now 
more than ever sensible of the value of this discovery in relation to the 
critical problems connected with the ascertainment of the original text 
and the clearing-up of obscurities generally. Students will be grateful 
for the arrangement by which in the translation the poetical passages are 
printed as poetry, and also for the brief reviews given in the Introduction 
of the criticism and exposition of the book during the last sixty years. 
The Notes give evidence of finished scholarship, wide reading, untiring 
industry, and sound judgment. It may not be wise to accept without 
question all the author’s critical emendations of the text, especially 
where he only “feels” that it is corrupt, but often they are ingenious, 
and his arguments in support of them weighty and convincing. 

There are two appendixes to the volume, the first containing the 
Gizeh Greek Fragment of Enoch, and the second an interesting note upon 
the meaning of the title “Son of Man” in Jewish apocalyptic and the 
New Testament. It is also provided with serviceable indexes, and has 
been very accurately printed. The student who possesses this new 
edition (a new work) by Charles may count himself well equipped for a 
faithful study of a strange and composite but deeply interesting book, 
which may be regarded as a sort of half-way house between ancient 
Judaism on the one hand and Christianity and rabbinism on the other. 


WILLIAM FAIRWEATHER 


KIRKCALDY, SCOTLAND 


THE SAHIDIC GOSPELS 


The text of the Bible, in the original tongues and in the versions, is one 
of the fields which British scholarship has chosen to make peculiarly its 
own. Walton, Holmes and Parsons, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, 
Swete, Brook and McLean, Gwilliam, Burkitt, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis 
—to set down a series of names quite at random—what other country can 
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furnish such an array? The great seven-volume edition of the Coptic 
New Testament issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press—the New Testa- 
ment complete in Bohairic (1898-1905), and now the four Gospels in 
Sahidic, here under discussion'—is another monument for all time erected 
by British learning and diligence in this province. And though in this 
edition of the Sahidic gospels not even the initials of the editor are given 
—as was done under the preface to the Bohairic—it is, of course, per- 
fectly well known that the writer referred to in Vol. III, p. 390, is Mr. 
George Horner of Frome and Oxford, a name which, in spite of its bearer’s 
modesty, deserves to be enrolled with those previously mentioned. 

Nor is the value of the treasure collected by Mr. Horner and of the 
labor spent in gathering it impaired by the new finds acquired by Mr. J. 
P. Morgan, as announced by M. Henri Hyvernat in JBL, XXXI (1912), 
I, 54-57. Our gratification at the increasing interest and liberality which 
our public-spirited men of means are displaying in fields apparently 


remote from practical modern activities and our pleasure in so large and 


valuable an addition to America’s slender store of archaeological and 
historical treasures from the Old World may not be untempered with a 
feeling of keen regret that Mr. Horner should not have been able to 
embody the new material, more complete, if not more important, than 
anything he had, in his work. Yet the archaeological productiveness of 
Egypt at the present time must have led Mr. Horner to expect something 
of this nature, if not of this extent. Moreover Mr. Horner’s work 
remains done, and that fact cannot but be of the greatest assistance 
to the men intrusted with the editing of the newly discovered manu- 
scripts. And—if it be permitted to express so large a wish in a little aside 
—perhaps we may expect, besides the separate edition of the new ma- 
terial, something in the nature of a supplemental volume compiled from 
it to go with the great Oxford edition of the Sahidic Gospels. 

For it is not exaggeration to call these Oxford volumes a truly great 
and lasting work. In fact, the labor expended upon them was little short 
of stupendous. Not only have the results of previous publications— 
connected in the main with the names of Woide and Ford, Amelineau, 
Ciasca, and Balestri, some of them widely scattered through many 
volumes of various periodicals,—been gathered up in these Sahidic 
volumes of the Oxford Coptic New Testament, but Mr. Horner tells us 


t The Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect otherwise Called 
Sahidic and Thebaic, with Critical Apparatus, Literal English Translation, Register of 
Fragments, and Estimates of the Version. 3 vols. xii+648, 479, and 399 pages, and 
x plates. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1911. £4 4s. 
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in his preface that he has collated afresh those that had been worked 
over before, and collated de novo such as had not previously been pub- 
lished of all the known fragments of the Sahidic New Testament text, 
except those of the Rainer collection in Vienna, work upon which at the 
time was made impossible by the untimely death of Professor Krall. 
The Oxford text is constructed from these fragments, because, previous to 
the Morgan find above mentioned, nothing else was obtainable. The 
more than 751 fragments used by Mr. Horner were scattered over nearly 
a score of libraries in all parts of Europe and some in Egypt; and of this 
great number of pieces only 16 contained more than two consecutive 
chapters, and only 7 others even that much. From this sorry heap of 
scraps Mr. Horner has constructed a continuous text of the four gospels, 
from which according to his statement only 14 verses are wholly absent, 
viz., Mark 1:20, 21, 24-29; 16:2-7. It can hardly be a mere oversight, 
but I do not know how else to account for the fact, that Mark 1:35; 16:13 
" are not mentioned in this list, though not so much as one letter of either 
is found in the printed text. It seems that they were reckoned by Mr. 
Horner among the verses fragmentary, but not wholly absent, of which 
21 are by his count found in Mark. No list is given; but, if I mistake 
not, the verses meant must be 1:19, 22, 23, 30, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41; 16:1, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20. There is room for doubt, however, 
since the printed text exhibits small lacunae in other places as well. 
Not to mention 2:18, 19 (the missing syllables of these two verses are 
supplied by a Louvre fragment, Vol. III, 338); 15:41, where the letters 
missing are so few and so easily supplied that they are practically of no 
account—15:42, 43 are more fragmentary than 16:15, 18, e.g., and 
should, perhaps, be substituted for these. A printed list would have 
been very serviceable. The 13 (14?) verses in Matthew and the 3 in 
Luke in which from a few letters only, to all but a few letters of the 
verse are absent, are not so doubtful. They must be Matt. 5:38-42; 
44-48; 6:1, 2; 10:28, 29 (in chap. 1o elliptical parentheses are used 
by mistake) and Luke 3:1-3 (or should one of the verses in Matt. chap. 
5 be omitted to make 13?). The printing of these lists, which Mr. 
Horner must have compiled for himself, would have added little to his 
labor and saved the user much trouble. But this is a small defect and 
concerns the preface only. Moreover, we hope that many of these gaps 
will be supplied from the new Morgan manuscripts announced by M. 
Hyvernat. 
Following the preface, the text is printed on the even pages 
with a literal translation facing it on the odd. A twofold apparatus 
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occupies rather more than half the page under both text and translation. 
The first, directly under the text, gives a succinct account of the frag- 
ments in which each verse is found. The second exhibits the inner- 
Sahidic variants with translation and a very liberal selection of variant 
readings from the Greek manuscripts, the versions, and the Fathers, for 
the most part after Tischendorf’s Octava, but much improved in the 
versions, especially the several Syriac and the Bohairic, for which the 
recent editions were used. The text is constructed by Mr. Horner to 
follow as closely as possible the “Neutral” text of Westcott and Hort. 
The “Western” element, much smaller than was generally supposed, is 
admitted only, where the “Neutral” fails. That Greek words should 
be preferred to Coptic in the text and that Bohairic agreement should 
be avoided, is, of course the correct, mechanical procedure in attempting 
to secure the earliest possible Sahidic text. The literal translation will 
be of great help to scholars and students who do not know Coptic. A 
cursory examination of a small portion seems to prove it in the main 
very reliable, although, since literality rather than literary quality is the 
desideratum, “pasture” or “shepherd” might have been preferable to 
“tend” in Matt. 2:6 and “threshingfloor” to “floor” in Matt. 3:12, 
in both cases no worse a translation of the Coptic and less likely to 
mislead the reader dependent on the translation. 

Of the variants only a few of the most interesting can be mentioned. 
Under Matt. 2:13 the omission from the list of variants of Didache 8:2, 
Sr cot éorw } Sivayis Kal } Sédga els rods aidvas, which agrees liter- 
ally with the Sahidic, as Leipoldt pointed out in 1906, is a deplorable 
slip. The careless, sometimes care-free, “Western” element, though not 
so strong as was supposed, is yet distinctly present. The most patent 
examples of this are: the well-known singular Sahidic reading which 
supplies the name of the rich man, “ Nineve,” in Luke 16:19, and the 
great “Western” interpolation in Luke 23:53, “and when he was laid, 
they set a stone against the mouth of the sepulchre, such as hardly will 
twenty men be able to ro.” Of late Alexandrian influence the only 
shadow is in the close of Mark, where the one fragment Mr. Horner had 
follows L. An examination of the superscriptions and subscriptions to 
the various gospels will not be found uninteresting; the information 
given in the apparatus must be supplemented by some given in the notes 
(III, 381 f.). 

The register of fragments (III, 344-60), and the notes on the frag- 
ments (ibid., 377-85) supply as much as is possible of the classification, 
of the manuscript evidence desired by Leipoldt in his notable review of 
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Horners’ Bohairic New Testament, Church Quarterly Review, LXVII 
(July, 1906), 292-322. Absolute dating was impossible, since but one of 
the great mass of fragments bore a date (A. Mart. 701=A.D. 98s). 
Numbering the fragments according to their age, as constated by the 
best obtainable paleographical evidence, Mr. Horner has divided them 
roughly into three classes: I, Nos. 1-28, Cent. V (IV ?)-VIII (this 
includes most of the papyri, none older than Cent. V); II, Nos. 30-60, 
Cent. [IX and X; III, the remainder. 

The long list of corrections and additions, three closely printed pages 
in Vol. I and eleven in Vol. III, will occasion no surprise to the experi- 
enced. The real cause for wonder is rather that the proof should have 
been read so accurately, and that the list of corrections is so full. With 
no special effort at proofreading, no serious error has been discovered 
by the reviewer which had not already been noted by the editor and his 
helpers. 

In this estimate of the version the editor, upon the basis of a fairly 
full list of test-passages, points out, as has been stated, that the Sahidic 
text is strongly “Neutral” (is Salmon’s term “Early Alexandrian” 
so generally accepted as Mr. Horner assumes ?), with rather less “ West- 
ern” contamination than had recently been supposed. Nor is there evi- 
dence of striking inner-Sahidic variation, though some examples of 
differing vocabulary and of Bohairic influence are found, naturally chiefly 
in the later fragments. The collection of Greek words and of proper 
names and foreign words with various or unusual orthography will be 
a welcome aid to the searcher. The chapter on the date of the version 
is rather noncommittal, perhaps rightly so. It will not, I hope, be unjust 
to the highly esteemed editor to say that he seems to the reviewer to 
incline somewhat unduly to the earliest possible date, as indeed, does 
F. G. Kenyon in the latest edition of his Handbook, if the review in the 
Rev. Bibl., January, 1913, may be trusted. To the writer any date 
earlier than the third century seems out of the question. Perhaps it 
will not be out of place here to give expression to the surprise with 
which the reviewer read the statement in the preface (p. ix), that the 
White Monastery near Suh4g, the source of many of the extant manu- 
scripts, was supposed to have been founded by the empress Helena, no 
mention whatever being made of either Pgol or Shnoute, the actual 
founders (see Leipoldt’s Schenute von Atripe). The ten facsimiles at the 
close of the last volume are well executed and present fine specimens of 
Coptic uncial writing from the fourth to the eighth centuries. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Horner and the Clarendon Press of Oxford 
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are to be congratulated on the splendid consummation of many years 
of difficult and tedious labor in their classic edition of the Coptic New 
Testament. In conclusion we cannot refrain from expressing the hope 
that Mr. Horner may find occasion to continue and complete his masterly 
work, so that it may include not only the important, new material in 
Sahidic and Bohairic, but the sadly scattered Achmimic fragments and 
the vexed question of the Fayyumic and Memphitic versions, as well. 


M. SPRENGLING 
HarRvARD UNIVERSITY 


RECENT STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


Various problems connected with the origin of Christianity con- 
tinue to be much discussed. Denial of Jesus’ existence is reaffirmed 
in the recently translated works of Drews' and W. B. Smith,? while his 
historicity is defended by David Smith? and Thorburn.4 Van den Bergh 
van Eysinga’ restates the Dutch school’s radical criticism of the New 
Testament books. Dujardin® and Hamilton’? examine Judaism as a 
source of Christianity, while Clemen® studies its non-Jewish origins and 
Perdelwitz® traces the foreign connections of I Peter. 

Drews’s volume is an abridgment from his Christusmythe, II. Teil, 
in which he answers critics and reasserts his doubts about the historicity 

The Witness to the Historicity of Jesus. By Arthur Drews. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. Chicago: Open Court, 1912. xii+319 pages. $2.25. 

2 Ecce Deus: Studies in Primitive Christianity. By W. B. Smith. Chicago: 
Open Court, 1912. xxiv-+352 pages. $2.25. 

3 The Historic Jesus. By David Smith. New York and London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1912. 128 pages. $1.00. 

4 Jesus the Christ: Historical or Mythical? By T. J. Thorburn. Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1912. xix-+-311 pages. 

5 Die hollindische radikale Kritik des Neuen Testaments. Thre Geschichte und 
Bedeutung fiir die Erkenntnis der Entstehung des Christentums. Von G. A. van den 
Bergh van Eysinga. Jena: Diederichs, 1912. xiv-+187 pages. M. 4. 

6 The Sources of the Christian Tradition: A Critical History of Ancient Judaism. 
By Edouard Dujardin. Translated by Joseph McCabe. Chicago: Open Court, 1912. 
xvi+307 pages. $1.50. 

17The People of God: An Inquiry into Christian Origins. By H. F. Hamilton. 
In two volumes. London: Frowde, 1912. xxxix+261 and xvi+252 pages. 18s. 

8 Primitive Christianity and Its non-Jewish Sources. By Carl Clemen. Trans- 
lated by R. G. Nisbet. Edinburgh: Clark, 1912. xiii+403 pages. 

9 Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes. Ein literarischer und 
religionsgeschichtlicher Versuch. Von Richard Perdelwitz. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
Ig11. 108 pages. M. 3.60. 
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of Jesus. While the content of the argument is essentially the same as 
in his former book, The Christ Myth,’ the material is better arranged. 
As a summary of the negative position in general, and a sample of the 
radicals’ reply to criticisms of their position, the volume is a useful 
addition to the literature of the subject. 

Smith’s Ecce Deus has already been reviewed in these pages.? The 
English version is practically a reproduction of the German, and shows 
the same fragmentary and opportunist character which marks his pre- 
vious work in this field. He seems to give a partial promise to correct 
these defects in the future, for he says, regarding his presentation: “Let 
no one suppose, however, that the author’s quiver is herewith emptied. 

. ‘Her strongest-wingéd shaft the muse is nursing still.’”” In a 
bs “Postscript ” the more recent literature of the subject is surveyed. 

’ Van den Bergh van Eysinga renders a service to scholarship by bring- 
ing together in convenient form a summary of Dutch radical criticism. 
Though this school is fast dropping out of sight, and has played no very 
important réle in the field of New Testament criticism, it is still a matter 
of interest to the historian and so concise a statement of its positions is 
very acceptable. The author connects it with the passing debate about 
Jesus’ existence, summarizing his results in nine points: (1) a life of Jesus 
cannot be written, on account of the inadequacy of the sources; (2) the 
Gospel of Mark, abridged to suit the rationalistic or modern religious 
taste, does not in any sense present a conceivable figure as the founder 
of Christianity at the beginning of our era; (3) the farther one traces 
back the gospel writing the more docetic it appears; (4) the oldest 
Christianity does not owe its origin to any individual in Palestine but is 
the product of numerous factors, among which the coloring of contempo- 
rary religious philosophy is one of the most important; (5) non-radical 
criticism leaves Paul’s relation to Jesus and to the primitive community, 
with which he avoided almost all intercourse for a period of seventeen 
years, an unsolved riddle; (6) Paul’s epistles as a whole are not real 
letters but writings intended for public instruction and admonition; 
(7) as we have them they betray a Roman Catholic spirit, and are 
gnostic in origin, (8) the Galatian letter, the most genuine of all according 
to the usual view, is a rather unskilful patchwork of words borrowed 
from the other principal letters; (9) the saeculi silentium about the chief 
letters cannot be explained from the traditional standpoint. These 
deductions, it should be remembered, are van den Bergh van Eysinga’s 
t See review in the American Journal of Theology, October, 1911, p. 626. 

2 American Journal of Theology, October, 1911, p. 627. 
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own and do not represent Dutch radicalism in toto. While it uniformly 
holds that a large element of fancy is to be found in the gospels, its more 
substantial representatives have not thought to account for the origin 
of Christianity without the person of the historical Jesus. 

David Smith’s Historic Jesus affords little of value for the student 
of Christian origins. As the author himself states, his book is “less an 
argument than a personal confession”’ of faith in the historicity of the 
gospel. Thorburn, on the other hand, has acquainted himself with the 
recent discussion about Jesus’ historicity and has taken a serious attitude 
toward it. First he orients the reader in the problem by a cursory glance 
at radical criticism in Germany from Strauss to Drews. Next he pre- 
sents the historical data in support of Jesus’ historicity, and, finally, 
he subjects to criticism the mythical data of which the radicals make so 
much. The argument of the book issues in three conclusions: (1) the 
Christ of Paul is identical with the Jesus of the synoptists; (2) the Jesus 
of the synoptists is a historical person; (3) the Jesus Christ of primitive 
Christianity was no mere idea but a real historical individual and the 
founder of Christianity. 

Dujardin’s main title is slightly misleading, since he is occupied 
chiefly with the origin of the Old Testament books. Following Maurice 
Vernes, he makes all the biblical writings post-exilic. There were never 
any ancient prophets by the name of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah. 
These are creations of fancy, and their writings is purely works of 
fiction. These fictions became in turn the source of Christianity, in so 
far as the work of John the Baptist and Jesus is concerned. The exist- 
ence of Jesus is felt to be doubtful; yet if he is historical he, like John 
or Theudas, attempted to reproduce the work of the ancient prophets, 
whom he and his contemporaries naively treated as historical characters. 
Thus finally Israel had prophets in other than a literary sense; and we 
are to picture to ourselves John and Jesus, as “wonder-workers, healers 
of men and beasts, wandering from town to town, living by begging or 
rascality ....” (p. 259). It goes without saying that Dujardin’s 
reading of ancient history is not to be taken seriously. 

Hamilton also links Christian origins closely with Jewish history, but 
in a very different way. The two religions are “organic parts of a single 
whole,”’ that whole being historic revelation. This was begun in Judaism, 
was brought to completion in Christianity, and is perpetuated upon earth 
by means of a divinely officered institution in the form of the [Anglican] 
church, the true “People of God.” Christianity is “the religion of the 
Jews reorganized by Jesus the Messiah,” and the Christian creeds are 
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but “logical deductions” from the records of revelation given to the 
Jews in the Old Testament, in Jesus the Messiah, and in the work of the 
Holy Spirit. Henceforth all Jews who did not accept Jesus as the Mes- 
siah cut themselves off from the inheritance of their fathers. The true 
people of God are now to be found in the church. It has two organs 
which, above all others, are requisite for the performance of its vital 
functions. These are the presbyterate, which is the organ for the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist, and the episcopate, through which authority 
to represent the church at the Eucharist is transmitted. Accordingly, 
the hope is expressed that all Christians will return to the Eucharist 
of the historic ministry, “because the church cannot be what it ought 
to be without that return.” And the only proper basis of union is felt 
to be the acceptance of “a ministry of bishops, priests, and deacons.” 
Thus our author defines Christian origins. So purely doctrinaire a 
reading of history defies critical comment. Indeed some readers may 
find it almost as difficult to take Hamilton, as Dujardin, seriously. 

Perdelwitz, by a thoroughgoing religionsgeschichtliche method, 
endeavors to interpret I Peter. His solution of the literary problem, 
according to which 1:3—4:11 and 1:1 ff.; 4:12—5:14 are originally 
separate documents, is of less interest to us than are his conclusions 
regarding the genetic kinship of the contents. He finds relation to the 
thought of the Mystery-religions to be close. The epistle uses terms 
and ideas which are not capable of being understood except by compari- 
son with current religious notions in heathendom. This knowledge the 
author of I Peter assumes on the part of his readers, hence he does not 
define his terms. At times his language is to be understood in the light 
of an implied contrast between Christianity and other faiths, a contrast 
which would be self-evident to the original readers but which can be 
understood by us only as we read between the lines. In fact I Pet. 
1:3—4:11 is thought to have been prepared originally for the instruction 
of Christian novitiates, and perhaps read to them on the occasion 
of baptism. While the details of Perdelwitz’ work are not always con- 
vincing, his exposition of such notions as the new birth, union with the 
deity, incorruptible seed, “spiritual” milk, and the like, are often very 
suggestive. 

Clemen makes an exhaustive examination of items in the New 
Testament which have been assigned a non-Jewish origin by one or 
another of the representatives of the religionsgeschichtliche school. In 
plan, content, and point of view the present book is substantially a 
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reproduction of the German edition which appeared in 1908' (though the 
Giessen publisher prints 1909 on the title-page). The English version is 
intended to be “to some extent a second and revised edition.”” The only 
noticeable alterations in the new volume are references to the literature 
which has appeared in the meantime. Yet these supplements are of a 
very meager sort, most strikingly so in regard to the debate about Jesus’ 
historicity, for which Germany is especially responsible. 

The translation itself is well done. But why did not the translator 
give an English rendering of French, Greek, and Latin quotations, which 
often make up a large part of the author’s text? It cannot be that he 
feared to draw a veil over the sources cited, for he has translated the 
many passages quoted from German authorities. Of course the tech- 
nical student must always consult the original, and the general reader 
who is sufficiently familiar with Greek, Latin, and French to understand 
the many lengthy quotations in these languages is very likely to prefer 
to read the German edition of the book. But the volume contains a 
vast amount of material of interest to a much wider circle, to whom it 
might have been made more thoroughly accessible. 

Above all else the book is a summary of opinions on the points dis- 
cussed, and as such is an admirable work of reference. Full indexes, 
even more detailed than in the German edition, contribute most help- 
fully toward this end. It is also true that the author always gives his 
own view on a disputed point, yet often very summarily and sometimes 
with all too brief a statement of the data upon which his opinion is based. 
In a field where so many things are obscure and debatable one is perhaps 
disposed to make unreasonable demands upon an author by insisting on 
caution against closing a question too hastily. We do not mean to 
class the author among the “dogmatists,” but only to express a wish 
that on some future occasion he may find opportunity to discuss the more 
important phases of the subject if not with less reference to the views of 
modern writers at least with a more detailed examination of original 
sources. 

For several years Professor Clemen has been a helpful guide to 
students in this field, and the present volume further increases our sense 
of obligation and gratitude to him. If we raise a few queries regarding 
general method, it must not be taken as a depreciation of his services. 
In a field so important as this, where much work is being done and much 
yet remains to be done, it is almost impossible to avoid asking questions. 

*See American Journal of Theology, January, 1910, pp. 127-29. 
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In the first place, must not scientific research take great precautions 
against being influenced by the feeling that an idea derived from a non- 
Jewish source is, on that very account, of inferior worth? We do not 
mean to accuse Clemen of a deliberate bias in this respect, yet he some- 
times seems unduly gratified at establishing the originality, or the 
Jewish origin, of all those ideas which are thought to belong to Christian- 
ity’s “vital essence.” And, conversely, the discovery of foreign origin 
for such ideas as belief in the devil and realistic eschatology, which are 
found to lie on the “fringe of Christianity,’’ and which some Christians 
nowadays wish to discard, is thought to have a liberating effect; “if we 
cannot hold them any longer in this form we may now all the more readily 
[since they are proved to be of foreign origin] abandon them” (p. 372). 
On the other hand, Paul’s uniqueness is saved, though much of his 
thinking is admitted to have been influenced by heathen philosophy, by 
affirming that this influence was “for the most part only in the direction 
which his mind had taken, or would have taken, apart from philosophy” 
(p. 73). We question whether there is not here a lingering influence of 
the notion that Christianity to be “true” must be authenticated by 
means of a unique and restricted revelation. Is such an interest com- 
patible with a strictly religionsgeshichtliche investigation ? 

Again, to what extent may one regard the form in which an idea is 
expressed as genetically quite distinct from, and wholly without essential 
influence upon, the idea itself? Time and again we are told, in effect, 
that only the “expression” has been borrowed; the “thing itself,’ 
the “idea,” is altogether underived. Whether this cleavage can be 
traced so clearly in real life as in our academic distinction of terms is at 
least a fair question. Practically, we must allow that forms of expression 
rarely exist apart from the ideas they embody, and the latter are apt to 
be exceedingly tenuous until crystallized into language. Hence, when 
Christians appropriated gentile expressions, as they are conceded to have 
done on certain occasions, they would seem at least to have molded their 
idea to fit the foreign dress, if indeed their thinking did not crystallize 
itself into language under the direct influence of gentile thought. 

In the last resort is not the atomistic method, which examines and 
compares “ideas” largely in isolation from the broad cultural and 
religious situation within the ancient oriental world, incapable of yield- 
ing satisfactory results? Do we not need a longer perspective and a wider 
horizon? When we find Christianity growing up in a world already 
full of religions, gentile as well as Jewish, and when contact with the 
former was so close and persistent as we know it to have been, it is diffi- 
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cult to see why Judaism should so generally be given the benefit of the 
doubt in deciding the genesis of a Christian idea. Too often our author 
has, we feel, taken refuge behind such statements as “foreign influence 
need not be assumed,” it would be “an unnecessary concession to the 
religious-historical school,” Yet is not such influence the normal thing 
to look for on many occasions, so far as the historical situation is con- 
cerned ? 

But finally, we wish to emphasize the fact that Professor Clemen has 
given us a wealth of information, and has, we believe, made students 
in this field his debtor for some time to come. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NEW BOOKS ON PAUL 


Scholars are more and more coming to recognize the importance of 
better understanding Paul’s religious world in order to interpret the 
apostle correctly. With this end in view Béhlig studies the culture of 
Tarsus in the early imperial period.‘ His method is thoroughgoing 
and his conclusions are drawn from a first-hand examination of the 
ancient sources. These are chiefly of three kinds: coins, inscriptions, 
and literary remains. The ancient writer most frequently quoted is 
Dion of Prusa who was born about the middle of the first century A.D., 
and whose interest in and familiarity with Asia Minor make him an 
especially valuable witness. 

Three chief topics are investigated; viz., the religion, the philosophy, 
and the Judaism of Tarsus. The first topic is treated at greatest length, 
and contains the most interesting material. A study of the popular 
religion of Tarsus reveals a highly developed religious syncretism in 
Hellenistic times. The most prominent figure among the active deities, 
as distinct from the more transcendent divinities, was Sandan (Sandon, 
Sandes). He was a hero-deity, sometimes designated Sandan-Hercules, 
and was of Cappadocian and Cilician origin. In fact, it is thought that 
his form can be traced to Hittite times. As for his significance in Paul’s 
day he was a vegetation-deity, who, in his death and resurrection, 
typified Nature’s death in winter and revival in springtime. In this 
réle he was a savior-deity like Adonis in Syria, Attis in Phrygia, Osiris 
in Egypt, and Tammuz in Babylonia. While Paul as a Jewish youth 

1 Die Geisteskultur von Tarsos im augusteischen Zeitalter mit Beriicksichtigung der 


paulinischen Schriften. Von Hans Béhlig. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1913. 178 pages. M. 6. 
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in Tarsus would undoubtedly be familiar with this popular religion, other 
items in the religion of the city are found to have been more influential, 
since they were of such a character as more easily to penetrate through 
the barrier separating Jews and gentiles. These are mysticism, con- 
temporary cosmology, Mithraism, and Stoic philosophy. The last of 
these is not found to be very significant, though its influence is recognized. 
The other factors have affected Paul most. His mysticism—Christ 
in the believer, life in Christ, the indwelling spirit, working of powers, 
the ecstatic character of religion in general—has its closest affinities 
neither with Judaism nor with Stoicism but with the Syrio-Hellenistic 
mysticism found in the Mystery-religions. Paul’s world-view also 
contained some distinctly Hellenistic features, e.g., the numerical 
scheme of three and nine as against the Semitic use of seven and twelve. 
With regard to Mithraic influence the author speaks with special cau- 
tion, inasmuch as many scholars hold, on the basis of Cumont’s study 
of the Mithraic mysteries, that Tarsus is not likely to have felt the influ- 
ence of Mithraism in Paul’s day. But, as Béhlig points out, the god 
Mithra must at this time have been known, and probably well known, in 
this section of Asia Minor. His name appears in a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion at Boghazkiéi as early as the thirteenth century B.c. Moreover, 
Persian influence in general had been active in religious life in the 
vicinity of Tarsus for several centuries prior to Paul, and not a few 
Persian characteristics had been absorbed by the local god Sandan. 
The conception of Mithra as mediator reminds us of Gal. 3:19 f. Yet 
Paul is thought to use the term in a fundamentally different sense. 
Other ideas, such as “glory,” or the contrast between light and darkness, 
truth and falsehood, are held to be primarily Persian and more speci- 
fically Mithraic. Bdéhlig has not, it should be remembered, attempted to 
trace the religionsgeschichtliche affinities of Paul’s religion asa whole, 
but only to give a picture of the Tarsan background, more especially 
in the pre-Christian period of Paul’s life. Thus the book is only a frag- 
ment, but a very important fragment for students of Paul. 

Gardner, on the other hand, portrays Paul’s religion as a whole.* 
He also takes into account the influence of Hellenism upon Paul. The 
volume presents conclusions rather than arguments, a method which is 
likely to leave the reader in an uncertain frame of mind when the subject 
matter treated belongs in so debatable a region as that of Paul’s relation 
to other religions. And whether the author has drawn his conclusions 


tThe Religious Experience of St. Paul. By Percy Gardner. New York: Put- 
nam; London: Williams & Norgate, 1911. xvi+263 pages. 
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from a study of other writers, or from first-hand examination of the 
sources, is not certain since references are rarely given. Anrich, Dieterich, 
Frazer, and Reitzenstein seem to be his chief authorities. As the pres- 
entation of a point of view, and of a point of view which at present 
needs attention, the book makes interesting and profitable reading. 
Paul’s conversion, his call, the Pauline mystery, faith and the sacraments, 
eschatology or the future life, ethics, psychology, Christology, faith and 
the church, Paul and modernity, are the chapter headings. The author 
believes that Paul displays a large element of originality in his Christian 
thinking, but that he was also in close contact with the Mystery-religions 
and appropriated therefrom many ideas and expressions. For example, 
in speaking of baptism and the Lord’s Supper Gardner says: “in each 
case an existing rite of Jewish origin was taken up and interpreted in a 
manner parallel to that of the mysteries.” Or again, the idea of purity 
in the Mysteries “‘laid a basis on which ultimately could arise the idea of 
the Christian church.” 

Rostron’s Christology of St. Paul’ stands in striking contrast with 
the two previously mentioned volumes. One might almost suspect 
that our author does not know there is a religionsgeschichtliche method. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that his interest is so predomi- 
nantly philosophical-theological that the religionsgeschichtliche approach 
has for him no interest, and would seem incapable of yielding profitable 
results. In fact, he says, referring to the possibility of tracing genetic 
kinship between Paul and the heathen religions, that “the study of 
Christian origins is yet in its cradle, but as it grows we believe the syn- 
thesis of its different lines of inquiry will confirm the conclusions reached 
above,”’ that is, “that St. Paul’s faith was as true, if not quite as rigidly 
defined, as that of the great army of Christian saints who have placed 
unshaken trust in the perfection of the deity and the manhood of our 
Lord united in one person.” As an exposition of Pauline Christology 
worked out along strictly traditional lines, the book may be commended; 
as a historical study of the genesis of Pauline Christology, it seems to be 
of little value. 

Deissner’s monograph? on the Pauline conception of the spirit and 
the resurrection hope deals with a very familiar yet a very difficult 
problem. As is well known, Paul in I Cor. and I Thess. defines the future 


t The Christology of St. Paul (Hulsean Prize Essay). By S. N. Rostron. Lon- 
don: Scott, 1912. xv+249 pages. 55. net. 


2 Auferstehungshofinung und Pneumagedanke bei Paulus. Von Kurt Deissner. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1912. vi+157 pages. M. 3.50. 
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hope of the individual Christian in terms of a resurrection at the time 
of the Parousia. Those who die in the meantime “sleep.” But in II 
Cor. chap. 5 and Phil. chap. 1, we find the notion that one passes into 
fellowship with the heavenly Christ immediately after death. Several 
interpreters have found here a fundamental change in Paul’s position. 
In the earlier passages his view is Jewish, defining the future hope in 
terms of bodily resurrection and judgment, while his later view is thought 
to show an appropriation of Greek ideas which defined the future hope 
as immediate immortality for the soul. Deissner rejects these views 
claiming that Paul’s thought never underwent any fundamental change, 
since his hope in both the earlier and the later passages rests ultimately 
upon his doctrine of the spirit. The ground of hope is the believer’s 
spiritual fellowship with the risen Jesus—the believer is in Christ, 
Christ is in him, and the union endures beyond death since Christ has 
triumphed over death. Thus Paul made no essential change when 
he thought of this union as existing immediately after death. His 
elimination of the notion of a brief period of sleep was a natural conse- 
quence of his own later conviction that he himself must face death. 
Then he feels that fellowship with Christ cannot be broken even for a 
brief period. Accordingly Deissner finds Paul to have been uninfluenced 
by Greek philosophy; his doctrine of the future life is a product of his 
own experience. 

Perhaps it is not strange that our author should have been content 
to mention the Stoics as the only possible source of Hellenistic influence 
upon Paul. It certainly has not been the custom to look for light 
elsewhere, but is it not remarkable, when Deissner defines Paul’s hope 
so fundamentally in terms of fellowship with a dying and rising redeemer, 
that it should not have occurred to him to compare Paul’s faith with the 
similar idea taught by the Mystery-religions ? 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE JOHANNINE STUDIES OF CLEMEN AND B. WEISS 


The recent appearance of two volumes on the Fourth Gospel' 
reminds us that this New Testament book still presents a large number 
of very difficult problems. The literary unity, the authorship, the 

* Die Entstehung des Joh geliums. Von Carl Clemen. Halle a. S.: 
Niemeyer, 1912. viii+493 pages. M. 14. 


Das Joh gelium als einheitliches Werk geschichtlich erklirt. Von Bern- 
hard Weiss. Berlin: Trowitzsch u. Sohn, 1912. xv+ 365 pages. 
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purpose, the date and place of composition, the historical reliability are 
all questions which have of late been answered quite differently by 
different scholars. Of these two latest discussions, Clemen surveys 
the whole field, while Weiss is chiefly concerned with the problem of 
literary unity. 

Clemen’s volume is, in the first place, a valuable compendium of the 
literature—both German and foreign—of the subject. The author never 
tires of stating the opinions of other scholars. This is a valuable feature 
of his work, yet a reader must guard against supposing that the problems 
are to be solved by summarizing current opinions rather than by a first- 
hand examination of the original data. In the introduction recent 
theories about the gospel’s literary origin and reliability are examined. 
The evidence is thought to be against any hypothesis of a Grundschrift, 
later extensively redacted. Rather, we have a single author employing 
various traditions whose form had been partially determined beforehand 
through oral tradition. As for the historicity of the gospel, its framework 
and manner of presenting Jesus’ teaching are held to be largely the 
evangelists’ own creation, yet he availed himself of some genuine tra- 
ditions which supplement and even correct the synoptic data. 

Clemen’s main discussion (pp. 48-348) is a defense of these theses by 
a detailed examination of the gospel’s contents, subdivided into three 
main sections: chaps. 1-6, 7-12, and 13-20. Chap. 21 is an appendix, 
but the rest of the book is found to be a literary unit. Though in general 
a free composition, it has more complete topographical details than the 
Synoptic Gospels (e.g., 4:6 ff.; 5:2; 19:20, 42); it has additional infor- 
mation about certain persons who came into contact with Jesus (e.g., 
1:28, 44 ff.; 3:23; 6:71; 13:26; 19:25; 21:2) it tells of new incidents 
in Jesus’ career (e.g., 2:1 ff.); it gives a more original form of some of 
Jesus’ sayings (e.g., 12:25; cf. Matt. 10:39; Luke 17:33), and John 
12:16 is more accurate than the synoptic narrative in depicting the 
disciples’ attitude toward the “Triumphal Entry.” Yet on the whole 
this gospel has greater historical worth as a source of information for the 
evolution of early Christianity than as a source for the life and teaching 
of Jesus. 

Finally the problems of provenance, date, and origin are discussed. 
Asia is fixed upon as the place of origin, between the years 94 and 115. 
The author was not John the apostle, though the latter had resided in 
Asia during the later years of his life and had been the exponent of the 
type of Christianity which is exemplified in the Fourth Gospel. In fact 
this work was most probably written by one of his pupils who was him- 
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self a Jew by birth and an admirer of the apostle, from whom he had 
derived some first-hand information about Jesus. 

In its general attitude the work of Weiss is much the same as 
Clemen’s, though attention is centered upon the literary problem. 
Criticism is directed chiefly against Spitta’s Das Johannesevangelium als 
Quelle der Geschichte Jesu (Gottingen, 1910), which distinguishes a 
Grundschrift and two somewhat extensive redactions in our present 
gospel. Wellhausen and Wendt also come in for a share of criticism. 
In fact Weiss thinks that all attempts at literary analysis are vain. 
Moreover, the Tiibingen hypothesis, that the gospel is primarily a tend- 
ency writing without any serious historical intention, is rejected. The 
evangelist, it is conceded, composed his narrative in a free manner and 
was strongly influenced by the theological notions of his time, yet he 
availed himself of ancient tradition and he felt his work to be of a his- 
torical character. He never, however, copied sources literally, and so 
the primitive elements in his gospel cannot be discovered by any elaborate 
scheme of literary analysis. It is left for exegesis alone, by a careful 
study of the writer’s thought, to discover where he betrays dependence 
upon earlier tradition and where he superimposed his own ideas. 

With this end in view, Weiss goes through the gospel, verse by verse, 
giving a detailed exposition. His study issues in the conviction that 
one unifying purpose runs through all the material, notwithstanding 
the breaks in continuity and the inner contradictions sometimes observed. 
The author’s first interest was not to record a series of events; his work 
throughout was a Lehr- and Erbauungsschrift, intended for use within 
the community or in missionary work. He felt that the chief need of the 
community was not orientation in the details of Jesus’ life but edifying 
facts about the earthly Jesus in order to stimulate a living faith in the 
exalted and glorified Christ. Hence historical incidents were narrated 
only incidentally, as a means of demonstrating the significance of Jesus’ 
person and work. With this interest uppermost the evangelist was not 
always particular to ascertain the exact words of Jesus, or to keep strict 
historical continuity in narrating the course of events. In fact, some, 
times he was so careless as to contradict himself. These features are 
incidental to his method and so are no sufficient ground, as Spitta, Well- 
hausen, and other analysts have assumed, for an extensive literary 
analysis of the book. 

Yet the gospel is more truly historical than, for example, the Tiibing- 
en critics supposed. The writer was not an apologist, writing to create 
tradition for tradition’s own sake; nor was he a historical critic in the 
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modern sense of the term. His interest in history was so completely 
subordinate to his interest in edification that he freely idealized tra- 
dition, making no effort to copy available sources closely nor yet inten- 
tionally perverting his sources. When he wrote tradition was in a fluid 
state, and was no doubt reported differently by different persons. Thus 
he felt quite free to interpret the tradition, whether it was a matter of 
his own personal recollection or was derived from a source, in line with 
the edifying intention of his work. Whether the author was an eye- 
witness or not is, therefore, not a fundamental consideration for the 
question of either literary unity or historicity. The item of first impor- 
tance is the author’s purpose. And exegetical study of the gospel shows, 
according to Weiss, that this is such as to prohibit the copying of original 
documents by. him; and an understanding of his purpose also enables 
us to distinguish to some extent between what is the product of his 
fancy and what he derived from more reliable tradition. 

This insistence upon literary unity—a point upon which Clemen and 
Weiss agree—is very timely in view of the recent advocacy of partition 
theories by Schwartz, Wellhausen, Spitta, and Wendt. The impression 
of unity which the gospel makes, so far as its pragmatic interest is 
concerned, is certainly striking, and is a strong argument against the 
analysts. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BROOKE’S COMMENTARY ON THE JOHANNINE EPISTLES' 


In this new volume of the “International Critical Commentary” 
Mr. Brooke has provided a remarkably complete apparatus for the 
study of the Johannine epistles. In addition to the commentary proper 
and an introduction much fuller than is usual in the series, he supplies 
an appendix in which the attempt is made to reconstruct the Old Latin 
version, and a set of very useful indices, analyzing the vocabulary of the 
epistles and comparing it with that of the Fourth Gospel. 

The commentary proper is clear, concise, and scholarly; and has 
the quality, not often found in commentariés, of being readable and 
interesting. It is sufficiently full on all matters of detail, but does not 
submerge the larger questions of interpretation under a mass of mere 
grammatical and textual discussion. The more outstanding difficulties 

t A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine Epistles. By Rev. A. E. 


Brooke, Dean and Divinity Lecturer, King’s College, Cambridge. New York: 
Scribner, 1912. xc+242 pages. $2.50. 
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are considered at length in special notes, e.g., the meaning of the word 
“Paraclete,” the history of the Antichrist conception, the reading Ave 
in 1 John 4:3, above all the crucial passage on the three witnesses. In 
the case of this last message Mr. Brooke accepts the explanation that 
the “water” implies a reference to the attestation of Jesus’ sonship on 
the occasion of his baptism. One cannot but feel that this explanation 
is inadequate, especially in view of the curious affinity of the passage 
to John 19:34, 35. A few extended notes might well have been devoted 
to the underlying theological conceptions of the epistle, e.g., life, light, 
the Spirit. Mr. Brooke is always suggestive when he touches on ques- 
tions of Johannine thought; and for this reason we regret the more that 
he has not somewhat widened the scope of his commentary. 

His conclusions on the various critical problems which beset the 
interpretation of these epistles are fully set forth in the introduction. 
From the strong resemblances in language, style, and teaching he infers 
that the Gospel and First Epistle are written by the same author; to 
this author also he ascribes the two shorter epistles, which could hardly 
have survived except under cover of the more important works. At the 
same time he allows for differences between the Gospel and the Epistle 
which seem to indicate that some interval had elapsed before the later 
work was written. Which was the later work? After a careful dis- 
cussion, Mr. Brooke decides that the priority lies with the Gospel. Not 
only does it bear the marks of superior force and originality, but its 
teaching is everywhere presupposed in the Epistle. The teaching of 
the Gospel had been misunderstood, or not sufficiently laid to heart, and 
the evangelist writes a second time to enforce its doctrine in the terms 
of practical religious appeal. He addresses himself, not to the church 
at large, but to a special audience with whose circumstances he is per- 
sonally familiar. Mr. Brooke insists, we believe with justice, that the 
traditional term “catholic epistles” has given a false direction to the 
whole interpretation of the work, and that it has chiefly misled the more 
radical critics. The Epistle is not so much a doctrinal treatise as a 
pastoral letter, and its ideas are not unfolded according to any formal 
plan. An ethical and a christological thesis are involved in each other, 
and while there is some indication of a threefold grouping, we must 
allow for the free and spontaneous movement of the writer’s thought, 
The immediate occasion of the Epistle appears to have been the with- 
drawal from the church of certain members who had come under the 
influence of false teaching; and Mr. Brooke devotes careful discussion 
to the nature of this heresy. He believes that the writer had in his 
mind several different types of error—Jewish, gnostic, and docetic— 
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but that his attack is mainly directed against opinions similar to those 
of Cerinthus. These opinions had led not only to false conceptions of 
Christ, but to a setting-aside of the “new commandment”’ of brotherly 
love in favor of a purely Old Testament morality. 

Not the least interesting section of the introduction is concerned 
with the two shorter epistles. Mr. Brooke decides that the reference 
to “the elect lady” must be taken figuratively. With regard to the 
Third Epistle he is not altogether satisfied with Harnack’s suggestion 
that we have here an attempt to support the primitive itinerant ministry 
as against the rising episcopate. He argues that while a conflict between 
the two rival ministries is indicated, the sympathies of the “elder” are 
with the episcopal movement, which he seeks to use as a safeguard 
against private ambitions. In connection with the two shorter epistles 
the great question of authorship comes up for discussion. Mr. Brooke 
is here content, perhaps wisely, with an open verdict. “We have every 
reason to believe that an ‘elder’ held a prominent position in Asia Minor 
about the close of the first century. There are valid reasons for calling 
him John. His relation to John the son of Zebedee is a mystery which, 
at present at least, we have not evidence enough to enable us to solve.” 
On the whole he inclines to the hypothesis that the Johannine literature 
is due to a pupil of the apostle, although he admits that this conjecture 
only partially removes the critical difficulties. 

Even from this meager summary it will be possible to form some 
conception of the range and the critical value of Mr. Brooke’s work. 
He has faced all the difficulties of a singularly difficult book, and has 
everywhere shown the same thoroughness of treatment and the same 
independence and sobriety of judgment. In a good many of its New 
Testament numbers the “International Critical Commentary” has 
proved not a little disappointing; but the present volume by Mr. Brooke, 
along with the no less excellent companion volume on the Thessalonian 
epistles by Professor Frame, will go far to redeem it. We may be per- 
mitted to hope that an effort will be made to maintain the remaining 
New Testament numbers on the high level now attained. 

E. F. Scott 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
Kincston, CANADA 


RECENT STUDIES OF PROTESTANTISM 


The many works devoted to the theology of Albrecht Ritschl have 
drawn attention incidentally to the changes in his views which occurred 
in the progress of his investigations, but none of them has attempted a 
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general survey of these changes. This want has now been met, in a 
degree, by the recent work of Fabricius.‘ By a comparison of Ritschl’s 
earlier works with his later, and especially by comparing the successive 
editions of his Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, the development of 
Ritschl’s views is traced systematically. The method of the work is 
to set the most pertinent passages in Ritschl’s statement side by side 
and thence indicate the results. The discussion falls into two parts, 
the development in Ritschl’s general view of Christianity and the develop- 
ment of his theological principles. This the author believes to be the 
natural order in any case. 

The topics for treatment in the first division are: The Kingdom of 
God and Redemption; Christian Perfection; Sin; God, Christ, and the 
Church. Some of the conclusions are: In the original form of the 
Ritschlian theology the Kingdom of God is an ethical concept, that is, 
it embraces all human actions proceeding from love and directed to the 
fulfilment of the divine end; in the later form of his doctrine it becomes 
a direct religious concept, that is, it is a gift, the superearthly reign of 
God and the correlate of human blessedness or highest good. Similarly, 
Christian perfection is increasingly connected with the idea of divine 
grace and the polemic against mysticism as opposed to the social and 
ethical character of evangelical Christianity and its kindly view of the 
world becomes sharper. Sin and its punishment are given a more objec- 
tive character in the later thought of Ritschl than in the earlier; it also 
becomes not so much opposition to the divine will as religious imper- 
fection. Christ is more and more distinguished from the church 
communion and more nearly related with God who is best known as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In general it may be said, then, that 
the thought of Ritschl turns from the distinctively ethical interpreta- 
tion of Christianity to the distinctively religious, both in his doctrines 
and in his theological principles. In the latter the authority of the 
Christian church comes in for more recognition as his thought progresses. 

The author’s investigations constitute not only an interesting study 
of the famous theologian whose name has become familiar to the theologi- 
cal world, but one also that will be henceforth indispensable to the 
student of the Ritschlian movement. 


GEoRGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


* Die Entwicklung in Albrecht Ritschls Theologie von 1874 bis 1889, Von Cajus 
Fabricius. Tibingen: Mohr, 1909. v+140 pages. M. 4. 
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A recent volume by Dr. Schian in the series of “Studies in the 
History of Modern Protestantism,” is a contribution to the history of 
the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century." 
It is concerned with but one phase of Pietism—its relation to the trans- 
formation which came over preaching in the German Protestant Church 
coincident with the rise of the Pietistic movement. 

After giving a description of the method of preaching in vogue in 
orthodox pulpits previous to the rise of Pietism, the author gives a 
brief summary of the literary warfare occasioned by the publication of 
Spener’s Pia Desideria in 1675, and his attack upon the orthodox 
sermon. Under the influence of Protestant scholasticism the sermon 
had degenerated into a dryness of form and a poverty of content, which 
either drove people from the church or tempted them to levity and dis- 
order during the long, tedious services. Hard-and-fast rules of composi- 
tion gave wearisome monotony of form. The chief end of preaching 
seemed to be to produce a sermon carefully conformed to the prescribed 
scholastic method. Sermons were burdened with artificial decorations, 
learned references, and quotations in foreign languages, and doctrinal 
controversies. 

Against all this Spener declared that the “pulpit is not the place in 
which to parade one’s art, but to preach vigorously and simply the word 
of the Lord as the divine means for the saving of the people.”” He made 
the moral and the spiritual improvement of the people the test of a true 
sermon. The Pietists did not meet their own ideal of a sermon in all 
respects. They improved the content, but continued to be enslaved 
to the traditional form. 

To the Pietists belongs the credit for inaugurating the reform of the 
sermon. It was their most natural and most important instrument 
for accomplishing their purpose. They attacked the problem of church 
reform at this point. They were the earliest to establish seminaries for 
the training of preachers apart from the university schools of theology, 
in which the theory and art of preaching was given a leading place. 
They encouraged the study of the Bible in special meetings either on 
Sunday or during the week. In these meetings the sermon of the pre- 
vious Sunday was made the subject of inquiry and discussion, and 
the basis of the catechetical instruction of the young. 

But with all the attention of the Pietists to the reform of preaching, 
the author finds that their influence was negative rather than positive 


?Schian, Dr. D. Martin. Orthodoxie und Pietismus im Kampf um die Predigt. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. 166 pages. M. 4.80. 
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in bringing about the epoch-making transformation of the sermon. The 
positive influences of Pietism made the sermon more practical, more 
biblical, and more edifying in content for the time being within Pietistic 
circles. But outside of such circles there were other influences which 
produced the prevailing sermon of the period both as to form and content. 

It remained for the three “confederates” of Pietism—the new 
German rhetoric, foreign preaching (French and English), and the new 
German philosophy to bring in the new epoch of preaching which has 
persisted in many quarters to the present time. 


Professor Moore has easily sustained the rare qualities of the previ- 
ous volume in this series by Professor McGiffert, who wrote of Christian 
thought before Kant.' Both are master workmen; and they have pro- 
duced a history both interesting and scholarly, condensed and yet clear 
and discriminating. 

Professor Moore is concerned with that revolution in Christian 
thought inaugurated in a very large measure by Kant; but not wholly, for 
there are four movements which have united to give us our modern 
religious thought: the philosophical, the critical, the scientific, and the 
social. Kant had to do chiefly with the first; but his influence was felt 
decisively in all the other movements. The history of this influence 
is clearly explained, and the connection definitely noted in the specu- 
lative writing of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the continuators and 
founders of the Idealistic Philosophy. 

The most revolutionary and recreative deliverance of Kant, for 
theology, was “his distinction of two worlds and two orders of reason,” 
which laid the basis for a new theory of religious knowledge. Those 
two worlds of knowledge are the “subjective” and the “objective,” 
and the two orders of reason the “pure” and the “practical.” But 
more especially the creative part played by the “subjective,” “the 
knowing, experiencing, thinking, acting self,” and the validity of the 
“practical” reason have been of chief influence upon religious thought. 
Here is the official source of much that is characteristic in modern theol- 
ogy, and the starting-point of schools of religious thought and criticism 
which have harvested the results of modern scientific investigation. 

When the author passes beyond the immediate successors of Kant 
in the field of philosophical (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel), and theological 

(Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and the Ritschlians) speculation, and of critical 


t An Outline of the History of Christian Thought Since Kant. By Edward Caldwell 
Moore. New York: Scribner, 1912. 246 pages. $0.75. 
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and historical inquiry (Strauss, Baur, Harnack), and takes up outside 
of Germany the scientific and social movements, the connection with 
Kant is not so definite, scarcely visible. In fact, Kant had nothing to 
do with the beginnings of the critical movement, for it was well under 
way before the publication of his epoch-making “Critiques.” He says: 
“Tt was Lessing who first cast these fertile ideas into the soil of modern 
thought.” “In the philosophical movement, the outline of which we 
have suggested, what one may call the midys of a new faith in Scripture 
had been prepared.” “The consequence upon one point, of studies 
starting, so to say, from opposite poles and having no apparent interest 
in common, is instructive. It is an illustration of that which Comte 
said, that all the great intellectual movements of a given time are but 
the manifestations of a common impulse, which pervades and possesses 
the minds of the men of that time.” 

Professor Moore very justly recognizes the leadership of the Germans 
in the philosophical and critical movements, and does not overlook 
the importance of English contributions to the scientific movement. But 
if any adverse criticism is to be made on the book it is in the treatment 
of English-speaking peoples and their contributions to both the scientific 
and social movements. Something like a revolution in religious think- 
ing was born with the publication of the Origin of Species. If the 
leadership of the first half of the nineteenth century belongs to Kant, 
to whom does the second half belong, if not to Darwin? True, no system 
of theology, on the basis of the evolutionary philosophy, has been 
worked out. But no serious effort by an English or American theologian 
or philosopher to think systematically about any Christian doctrine 
has been made which did not take account of the evolutionary point 
of view. Perhaps this scattered thinking and writing of religious 
problems in the light of evolution is not entitled to designation as a 
movement or a school, yet a group of writers such as Beecher, Le Conte, 
Fiske, Drummond, Munger, Romanes, Griffith-Jones, Abbott, and many 
others who have pursued their inquiries from the same impulse and in 
the same direction, have had immense influence upon religious thought. 
Our author does not touch this group (except Drummond, whose Ascent 
of Man is referred to), but limits his consideration of “ English-speaking 
Peoples” in the last chapter to detached summaries of such writers as 
Coleridge, Maurice, Channing, Bushnell, Phillips Brooks, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Martineau, and William James. 

As a study of the sources, impulses, connections, and influence of 
modern German thinking, the book is an admirable and much-needed 
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survey. But no effort is made to trace and weld together the more 
popular movement in English-speaking countries originating in the work 
of Darwin. This has great need of being done. 


ERRETT GATES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY UNDER THE STUARTS 


This' is the Thirlwall Dissertation of 1911. The period it covers 
is not usually thought of in connection with the spirit of tolerance, 
because the whole trend of legislation was in the opposite direction. 
But Mr. Smith attempts to show, and we think successfully, that there 
was a definite theory of religious liberty which was strongly asserted 
from three distinct points of view—those, namely, of the Noncon- 
formists, the rational theologians; and the Whigs. It is evident at a 
glance that intolerance stands athwart the very existence of all these, 
while at the same time fundamentally they had little if any sympathy 
with each other. It is thus seen that purely self-centered motives led 
them to co-operate in the movement toward religious liberty. 

The author has worked the subject up from a careful examination 
of the sources, a partial list of which he has given at the end of the 
volume. He has also made good use of contemporary pamphlets and 
through these as pulsation, with the animus of the time he has been 
able to transmit some of it to his pages even though his treatment is 
brief. He has, of course, likewise used later works, and so has taken 
into account the various, often contradictory, views of the motives of 
the great actors. 

The essay naturally falls into four divisions: ‘“Toleration and the 
Restoration”; “Toleration and the Secular State”; Toleration and 
the Church”; ‘Toleration and Locke.” 

The connection of dissent and commerce was very close in England 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in particular. The 
dissenters had been regarded as the most seditious type of men, but 
it also came to be understood that the trading part of the nation were 
even more seditious. ‘The whole movement seemed to be summed up 
in the four words trade, dissent, demagogue, sedition.” A utilitarian 
motive underlay and permeated the age—and men went to that com- 
pany whose customs, whose talk and dispositions they liked best. To 


* The Theory of Religious Liberty in the Reigns of Charles II and James II. By 
F. Russell Smith. New York: Putnam, 1911. vii+143 pages. $0.50. 
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the dissenters liberty of conscience was a matter of principle, and 
therefore they wanted a separation of church and state. For empirical 
reasons the Whigs wanted the same thing. They all found a basis for 
politics in the social contract. Divisions were possible in Christianity 
and it was the duty of the state to secure the liberty of its subjects. 

Thus throughout the entire reigns of Charles II and James II 
toleration had been advocated from the most various quarters. ‘The 
king, the Whig lords and the more independent members of the House 
of Commons used the same arguments as the poor despised sectarians 
whom they persecuted—Baptists, Quakers, and Independents found 
themselves in agreement with liberal members of the church, from which 
they had seceded. Philosophers, scientists, skeptics, and atheists made 
common cause with Roman Catholics.” 

But toleration still waited for its philosopher—who with largeness 
of view and experience, and judicial balance could formulate an adequate 
statement. That man was John Locke. He had a clear conception of 
the functions of the state, and an equally clear conception of the func- 
tions of the church, and what was even more important he was able to 
relate those functions. Concisely and with a high degree of success 
Mr. Smith has set forth the inestimable service that Locke has rendered 
in the struggle for both civic and religious liberty, and at the end we 


feel that he has proved his thesis. 


J. W. Moncrier 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE RELIGIONS OF MODERN SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


In the Bross Lectures delivered in 1908 and now published in 
expanded form,' Dr. Bliss has given us an authoritative and fascinating 
account of the many types of Christianity and Mohammedanism found 
in modern Syria and Palestine—authoritative, because the learned 
tomes on the subject have been consulted; fascinating, because the 
author, who was born in Syria and spent a large part of his life there, 
has given us an intensely vivid and boundlessly sympathetic picture of 
the religious life of the modern Syrians. The author’s method of 
gathering materials for his work is thus described in the Preface: 


While many books have been consulted, it is in human documents that the 
richest material has been found. The Greek liturgies have been studied, but 


t The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine. By Frederick Jones Bliss. New 
York: Scribner, 1912. xiv-+354 pages. 
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the manual acts of the mass were explained to me in the sitting-room of a 
kindly parish priest whose wife had baked the communion loaf which he 
reverently used in illustration. Learned books on the dervishes have been 
consulted, but it was through the quaint tales of a gentle-eyed sheikh in 
Jerusalem, who left his humble task of scouring pots and kettles to make me a 
visit, that I learned past all forgetting, that in spite of the wild demonstrations 
which travelers witness for a fee in Constantinople and Cairo, the controlling 
motive of the dervish life is the hunger and thirst after righteousness. 


In the more technical chapters (ii and iii) on the “Constitution and 
Ritual of the Eastern (Christian) Churches” numerous misapprehensions, 
mostly concerning minor points, it is true, current in the literature on 
these subjects have been corrected. But the chief value of the book for 
the western reader, for whom it was written, lies in the chapters on Islam 
and the interrelations of the cults (i, iv, and following). In view of the 
fact that it is perhaps the only dangerous rival of Christianity, western 
Christians usually refuse to see any good whatever in Islam. They 
forget, or rather, are not aware that (again quoting Dr. Bliss, p. 14) 


while, in the passion for correct thinking about Christ, the idea of right living 
in the name and after the example of the meek and lowly Jesus was fast dis- 
appearing, in far-away Arabia a great religious genius was burning with the 
passion to make known, by persuasion or by force, the simple truth that God 
is One . . . . in the spiritual lifelessness and the doctrinal divisions of Chris- 
tianity lay the opportunity of Islam. 


This book makes it clear to its readers that the eastern Christian 
churches—the only types of Christianity with which the majority of 
Moslems have ever come in contact—are almost as hopeless today as 
they were when Mohammed proclaimed his message. On the other 
hand, one is encouraged by the confident assertion of the author “that 
the idea of God is present to the common consciousness in Syria and 
Palestine with a vividness lacking to the common consciousness in 
western Protestant lands at the present time,” and by his belief that “the 
unqualified pessimistic generalizations” with regard to Islam are “quite 
unwarrantable.” The chapter on the religious orders of Islam, more 
particularly the sections on the dervish organization and life, are espe- 
cially enlightening. 

The book is enlivened by anecdotes illustrative of the subjects dis- 
cussed. One of these the reviewer would quote in the hope that it may 
induce him who is not yet convinced of the excellence of this remarkable 
volume “to taste and see.” 
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In discussing the many practices and beliefs held in common by 
Christians and Moslems, Dr. Bliss mentions a belief of the Moslems that 
a certain odor, peculiar to themselves, attracts ghosts. 


Once, in speaking with a Maronite peasant about the frequent ablutions of 
the Moslems, I remarked on the fact that the Christians have no such cere- 
monies. ‘‘No,” he replied, “the Moslems were never cleansed in baptism as 
we are, and are always trying to get rid of their natural evil odor by washing 
themselves all over, but without success. Thank God, I have had no need of 
a bath since I was baptized”’ [p. 28]. 


D. D. LuckENBILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MACKINTOSH’S EXPOSITION OF MODERN CHRISTOLOGY: 


There has probably never been a time in the history of Christianity 
when greater difficulties confronted the theologian in dealing with 
Christology. While it has always been true that the unification of the 
characteristics of the historical Jesus with the attributes of the divine 
Christ involved serious problems, exegetical methods formerly allowed 
considerable liberty in the interpretation of the New Testament records. 
We have in the past century, however, become aware of the duty of an 
accurate critical investigation which shall aim to set forth historical 
facts without regard to their doctrinal consequences. The “quest of 
the historical Jesus” has been pursued with ever-increasing complica- 
tions, until we are just now more conscious of the problems connected 
with that quest than we are of definite conclusions. This uncertainty 
in the realm of history makes exceedingly difficult the construction of a 
Christology which can lay claim to objective verification. As a matter 
of fact, recent expositions of the subject have very generally appealed 
to the value-judgments of the Christian consciousness for justification. 

But this appeal to Christian consciousness is itself becoming compli- 
cated as we realize the psychological genesis of our religious experience. 
It is a well-known fact that one’s experience is shaped by the ideas which 
he hasinherited. The question therefore arises whether the values which 
Christians have attached to Christ are not due primarily to the doctrines 
which have been taught. In so far as this is true, the changes in doctrine 
compelled by a modern world-view and by modern critical study of the 


t The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. By H.R. Mackintosh. ‘Interna- 
tional Theological Library.” New York: Scribner, 1912. xiii+-340 pages. $2.50. 
net. 
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gospels will induce a different valuation. Thus there seems to be neces- 
sary a thorough consideration of the critical questions involved in the 
realms of history and of the psychology of religion in order to be in a 
position to interpret the meaning of the person of Jesus in accordance 
with present demands. 

Professor Mackintosh takes little account of these critical problems. 
For him the recent adventures of the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule are 
intolerable—because of the religious inadequacy of the outcome. He 
recognizes only one valid type of Christian experience—that expressed 
in Pauline and Johannine mysticism. Believing, as he does, that we do 
not need to go behind the New Testament records for our primary 
historical facts, and that all true Christians are immediately conscious of 
a definite personal recognition of the living Christ in present experience, 
his task is plain. It is to find doctrinal expression for the conception 
of Christ as an eternal divine being who dwelt on earth under human 
limitations in the person of Jesus, and who now lives in divine freedom 
from all finite limitations. This task he prosecutes with consistency. 
There is throughout a warm religious tone which prevents even the most 
speculative portions from becoming abstractly scholastic. There is an 
earnest desire to test all theories by the statements of the gospels and 
by living experience. And there is manifest a courage which forbids the 
easy path of mere positivism, and which ventures boldly into the realm 
of metaphysics in the endeavor to make what is said a deliverance of 
theology rather than a depiction of psychological convictions. The 
result is a new attempt to state Christology in terms of kenoticism, while 
avoiding the most glaring defects of the older theories. 

The book is divided into three portions, the first dealing with the 
New Testament Christology (121 pages); the second tracing the history 
of christological thinking (pp. 122-284); and the third setting forth the 
constructive statement (pp. 285-534). 

In the first portion Professor Mackintosh takes the New Testament 
narratives at face value and discovers in the thought of the writers of the 
New Testament the essentials of the Christology which he himself 
holds. ‘Two certainties are shared in common by all the New Testa- 
ment writers: first, that the life and consciousness of Jesus was in form 
completely human; second, that this historic life, apprehended as instinct 
with the powers of redemption, is one with the life of God” (p. 2). Of 
course, much depends on the meaning of certain words in this state- 
ment; but it seems to the reviewer questionable whether the New Testa- 
ment writers were at all interested in the “complete humanity” of Jesus 
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in the sense in which we today are interested; and it is equally question- 
able whether the above conception of the divinity of Jesus is to be attrib- 
uted to all New Testament writers. Indeed, on a later page (13), 
Professor Mackintosh says: “It also appears from the synoptic narrative 
that the mighty works of Jesus were not done out of (as it were) inde- 
pendent personal resources, but through power received from God. 
The Father had bestowed on him messianic lordship over all things 
embraced within his lifework; this delegated authority he exercised 
in faith and acknowledged with thanksgiving.” 

The greatest stress is naturally laid by Professor Mackintosh on the 
Pauline and Johannine representations of Christ. The Fourth gospel 
is treated as a genuine historical source, with, however, some degree of 
theological interpretation on the part of theauthor. “But it is incredible 
that a Christian apostle should have taken liberties with the self- 
consciousness of Jesus. We may say with Haupt that the teaching 
of Jesus has an authentic commentary bound up with it, or, in Burton’s 
admirable phrase, that the gospel is ‘a series of historical sermons’; 
but in either case there is vital accuracy.” Is “vital” accuracy equiva- 
lent to historical accuracy? Professor Mackintosh virtually identifies 
them. 

The second section of the book traces the history of christological 
doctrine down to the present. The various aspects of the christological 
controversies are accurately referred to the religious and speculative 
interests which underlay them. Those interests, however, are recog- 
nized to be no longer dominant in our thinking today; and this recog- 
nition serves to make the survey somewhat academic. The thoughtful 
reader cannot fail to see how completely modern religion has grown 
away from the ancient point of view. The non-ethical categories of the 
Chalcedonian formula are adversely criticized, and the constructive 
portion of the book is thus freed from the weight of traditionalism which 
has so often compelled scholastic methods. 

The third section, filling the last half of the book, is devoted to the 
constructive statement. It begins with a defense of the necessity for a 
metaphysical interpretation of the person of Christ. In this connection 
Professor Mackintosh vigorously opposes the attitude of the Religions- 
geschichiliche Schule. He argues that if we “once abandon the New 
Testament conviction of Jesus’ relation to men and theirs to him” we 
have abandoned essential Christianity. “It is an open question, of 
course, whether the terms anciently employed to define Jesus’ unique 
transcendence will not bear amendment; but the spiritual attitude they 
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witness to is the essence of religion as we have learnt it from Christ 
himself” (p. 288). Psychologically it would be interesting to ask whether 
the desire to change the terms in which this attitude was expressed is not 
itself an evidence of a change in attitude. Historically it must be asked 
whether the “New Testament convictions” constitute the ultimate 
statement of historical fact. To the large number of scholars who feel 
that the Religionsgeschichtliche Schule has rightly emphasized the im- 
portance of these two problems, it will be a source of regret that Professor 
Mackintosh has seemed to attach so little significance to them. 

The problem of Christology, then, resolves itself into the question 
of preserving the “attitude” toward Christ reflected in the New Testa- 
ment, while at the same time putting the explanation of that attitude 
in “terms” congenial to our modern thought. “What is required rather 
is that the New Testament picture as a whole should be truthfully 
reflected in our construction as a whole. Let the portrait of the historic 
Christ contained in primitive testimony be brought to bear directly 
upon our mind, saturating it through and through; and thereupon let 
us proceed to give free systematized expression to the thoughts which 
arise within us” (p. 319). This reminds us of Herrmann’s procedure, 
save that Professor Mackintosh takes the total New Testament picture, 
including the resurrection and the exaltation of Christ, as the material 
which is to make its impression upon us. 

What impression is thus produced? Four points are elaborated: 
the ethical supremacy of Jesus, his work of atonement, the Christian’s 
experience of living union with Christ, and the power of Jesus to reveal 
God. Of these, it is the third which receives most attention, and which 
is evidently crucial. The exposition takes the form of an interpretation 
of the Pauline and Johannine testimony as to union with Christ. From 
this follows the conclusion, “The experienced influence of Christ on 
men—still the same for us as for St. John {italics mine]—leads perforce 
to a certain definite view of his nature” (p. 337). This raises the ques- 
tion whether such an experience is the only possible one for a man who 
honestly puts himself under the influence of the New Testament writings. 
Professor Mackintosh admits that only the man who assumes a pecu- 
liarly self-abandoning attitude will confess the deity of Christ in any 
adequate sense. “It takes the very power of God to evoke such a 
confession as that. When we look to Jesus, and, realizing the signifi- 
cance of the act, cast ourselves upon him with adoring faith, giving to 
him with a solemn exultation ‘all that the soul can ever give to God,’ 
we have done what is supernatural. It is specifically the work of God 
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within us” (p. 347). This, it is to be feared, will seem to some to be 
too esoterically subjective to constitute a valid basis for a theological 
doctrine which lays claim to universality. It is true that Professor 
Mackintosh attempts to avoid making this mysticism the real basis for 
his theory. He asserts that “the real Christ is given in history, not 
constructed in the laboratory of consciousness” (p. 408); and that “the 
final court of appeal is Jesus’ witness to himself as echoed and appre- 
hended by the believing mind” (p. 409). But by “history” he means the 
New Testament Christology taken as a transcript of facts; and he 
entirely ignores the tremendously important questions involved in the 
genesis of that “echoing” of Jesus’ witness. There are many Chris- 
tians whose reading of the New Testament will yield a different estimate 
of the control of historic facts. Professor Mackintosh’s exposition 
represents one possible attitude to the New Testament records; but 
men who have felt the importance of critical procedure will scarcely 
hold that it is as objectively verified as the author seems to think. 

The theological doctrine which emerges is a form of kenoticism. 
“‘Somehow—to describe the method exactly may of course be beyond 
us—somehow God in Christ has brought his greatness down to the 
narrow measures of our life, becoming poor for our sake.” “The 
difficulties of a kenotic view are no doubt extremely grave; yet they are 
such as no bold construction can avoid, and in these circumstances it is 
natural to prefer a view which both conserves the vital religious interest 
in the self-abnegating descent of God and adheres steadfastly to the 
concrete details of the historic record” (p. 466). The essentials of this 
Christology are four: (1) Christ is the divine object of faith and the one 
with whom we have “immediate, though not unmediated,” fellowship. 
(2) His divinity is eternal; hence he had a real (not merely ideal) pre- 
mundane existence. (3) His life on earth was unequivocally human; 
although he had the unique character of sinlessness. (4) His divinity 
and humanity are not to be separated; his is one undivided personality. 
To follow the speculative details of the resulting theory of the incarna- 
tion would take us too far afield. The author grants that it furnishes 
plenty of “mysteries,” which nevertheless we must face if we accept the 
facts as he sees them. He dislikes the notion of any renunciation of 
“attributes” of deity in the incarnation. He prefers to speak of an 
exercise of divine attributes under the self-imposed limitations of human 
existence. Thus while we cannot affirm absolute omniscience on the 
part of Jesus, “yet he had at command all higher truth which can be 
assimilated by perfect human faculty. ... . This is the kind of spiritual 
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omniscience that seems to be claimed for him in the gospels.” Again 
Jesus was not literally omnipotent, but he possessed “‘such power within 
human limits as we feel to be akin to almightiness.” He was not 
ubiquitous, but he transcended spacial limitations “in his triumphant 
capacity to accomplish in Palestine a universally and eternally valid 
work unhampered by the bounds of ‘here and there.’” ‘‘What Christ 
is by potency, with a potentiality based in his personal uniqueness, God 
is actually forever” (pp. 478, 479). The reviewer finds it difficult to see 
how this sort of playing fast and loose with terms helps in any way to 
an honest and accurate appreciation of the historical Jesus. 

The essential deity of Christ’s nature is defined, not in terms of 
“substance,” which Professor Mackintosh recognizes to be entirely 
inadequate to the ethical demands of his soteriology, but in terms of 
will. “Intelligent will is the organic center of personality; and the will 
of Jesus fixes his absolute status in the world of being” (p. 424). “Let 
men perceive that in Christ there stands before them one who in spiritual 
being—that is in will and character—is identical with God himself, that 
in him we have to do with nothing less than the Eternal, and at once it 
becomes plain that revelation can go no farther.” One wishes further 
explication of this “will” than is anywhere given in the book. Whether 
identity of Jesus’ will with the will of God receives its full ethical signi- 
ficance if it is represented as a kenosis of a pre-existing will is a question 
deserving attention. The Antiochians in olden time felt that it 
demanded a distinction between Jesus and God which Cyril felt to be 
fatal to a theanthropic person. Professor Mackintosh attempts to 
retain the theanthropic person in terms of will rather than of substance. 
This seems to suggest the supremacy of ethical considerations as con- 
trasted with the sacramental conception of redemption represented by 
the substance categories. But in reality, Professor Mackintosh is less 
concerned to preserve the moral victories of Jesus than he is to empha- 
size the benevolent condescension of God in the incarnation. Thus it 
is not appropriate to differentiate Jesus from God in such a way as to 
suggest the existence of an independent will in Jesus which by consecra- 
tion must be kept true to the divine will. Rather it is the one divine 
will which in Jesus is working out our redemption. With all his earnest- 
ness in affirming the complete humanity of Jesus, Professor Mackintosh 
does not escape a decided docetic strain in his interpretation. “Will” 
is for him really “substance” rather than what we mean ethically by 
the former term. The Christ whom he depicts is the eternal heavenly 
being who revealed heavenly grace and love in human form. But the 
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human life of this Christ is essentially inimitable. It is not like any 
other human life save in the conditions of temporal existence. 

There are many earnest Christians today who would like to see some 
such Christology as that which is set forth in this book firmly estab- 
lished, but who insist that the critical questions of the historical value 
of the New Testament records must be squarely faced. It was one of 
the elements of strength in Dr. Denney’s book that it made the attempt 
to deal fairly with critical questions. Professor Mackintosh’s attitude here 
will be disappointing to many readers. Again there are Christians who 
agree with him that Christology must grow out of a vital religious valua- 
tion of Jesus, but who would like to have this valuation accurately ana- 
lyzed, and its pronouncements justified by a psychological investigation 
of Christian experience. To assume, as Professor Mackintosh does, that 
the only valid Christian experience is a replica of that appearing in the 
Fourth Gospel is to beg the whole question. In short, while the book 
will doubtless furnish reassurance to those whose temperament and 
religious experience coincide with the author’s, it will raise in the minds 
of others—as it has in the mind of the reviewer—the serious question 
whether a kenotic doctrine of the person of Christ does not necessitate 
such obscurantism in exposition as to repel those who care more for 
critical accuracy than for the retention of traditional formulae. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY AND THE PROBLEM OF 
RELIGION 


One of the ideas attracting most widespread attention today among 
serious students of the problem of religion is the “activism” offered by 
Professor Rudolf Eucken as a substitute for all forms of naturalism and 
for the current intellectualistic idealism as well. In the present article 
our task is to review five recently published books, two of which may be 
taken as representing naturalism in two of its most significant forms 
(positivism' and the new realism?); another two as representing the 


The Positive Evolution of Religion: Its Moral and Social Reaction. By Frederic 
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2 The New Realism: Co-operative Studies in Philosophy. By E. B. Holt, W. T. 
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interpretation of religion offered by intellectualistic idealism (one in 
popular form,” and the other elaborated in more technical fashion by one 
who can speak for idealists with a good measure of authority’); while the 
fifth contains an estimate of the religious significance of the philosophy 
of Eucken himself. 

In Frederic Harrison’s volume we have a collection of essays embody- 
ing the “final thoughts on the general problem of religion” of this last 
eminent surviving member of the Positivist church. What organized 
positivism stands for, according to this authority is, the guidance of 
human conduct by a religion founded upon science, and by a science 
inspired by religion, He begins in an eirenic manner, maintaining that the 
spiritual motive which inspires positivism and Christianity is essentially 
the same. ‘We mean the same thing,” he insists, “as the churches 
mean.” The claim is soon made, however, that while the religion of 
humanity includes all that is essential in the religion of Christ, it includes 
much more besides. For the positivist “every dedication of one’s life 
to good is a Sacrament; every great life is an Incarnation; every great 
thought is a Revelation; every saint is a Son of Man; every hero is our 
Lord; every perfect woman is our Lady and our Holy Mother.” But, 
on the other hand, all that has been most characteristic of historic 
religion, as expressed in the ideas of an almighty God, revelation from 
this God to man, and man’s personal salvation through union with God, 
is wholly eliminated. As substitutes positivism offers the ideal of human 
providence, the practical religion of social duty, and a rational philosophy 
founded upon scientific demonstration. 

Now it is true enough, as Harrison says, that there is a large measure 
of overlapping between what the Positivist church and the Christian 
churches propose to accomplish. But it is not positivism that is the 
more inclusive. All of positive value in what Positivism stands for is 
already included in the practical idealism and social ethics of modern 
Christianity, while Christianity has, besides, all the inspirational advan- 
tages accruing from religion proper in its most ethical form. It simply 
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remains to complete the work of making rational and scientific the 
theological thought of this religion of individual and social redemption. 

The volume entitled The New Realism undertakes no discussion of 
the religious problem, but it may very well be included here on the 
ground that, being of very definite importance for philosophy in general, 
it can scarcely be without significance, ultimately, for the philosophy of 
religion. A philosopher whose opinion is entitled to considerable weight 
has ventured the prediction that this volume will be to much of the 
philosophy of the immediate future what Locke’s Essay was to the older 
empiricism. 

After a very important introductory essay, voicing the common views 
of the six authors, there are the following individual contributions: 
“The Emancipation of Metaphysics from Epistemology,” by W. T. 
Marvin; “A Realistic Theory of Independence,” by R. B. Perry; 
“A Defense of Analysis,” by E. G. Spaulding; “A Realistic Theory of 
Truth and Error,” by W. P. Montague; “The Place of Illusory Experi- 
ence in a Realistic World,” by E. B. Holt; and “Some Realistic Implica- 
tions of Biology,” by W. B. Pitkin. In an appendix we find reprinted the 
much-discussed article entitled “The Program and First Platform of Six 
Realists,” which appeared some two or three years ago. 

This American brand of the new realism, like the new realism of 
certain contemporary English philosophers, differs from the older critical 
realism chiefly in holding that in perception there is an immediate 
awareness of independent objects, no new quality being added to the 
object as the immediate result of its coming to be known, except this 
quality itself of being known. The chief difference between the English 
and American schools lies in the interpretation of consciousness. The 
English philosophers view consciousness as the activity of a non-physical 
subject, directed toward the physical object. The American realists, 
speaking generally, seem determined to reduce consciousness either to a 
mere relation—however unique—between one physical object (the body 
of the knower) and another (the object known), or else to a peculiar 
sort of behavior on the part of the human or other animal organism. 
Thus, while the English school retains some measure of affiliation with 
spiritualistic philosophy, the American movement is strongly naturalistic 
and materialistic in its tendency. Both, however, lie open to the 
charge of setting up a new dogmatism in opposition to the dogmatism 
of idealism. What necessary reason, theoretical or practical, can be 
found for affirming the continued existence of the colors and other sense- 
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qualities of physical objects when no one is sensing them? The dogma, 
moreover, is beset with theoretical difficulties and is the chief source 
of the neo-realists’ inability to say just what it is that consciousness is 
or does. 

Still, the movement as a whole is not without promise for the philoso- 
phy of religion. Corresponding to this new realism we have the new 
mysticism—the new realism in religion it might be called. Both are 
ultra-dogmatic; but, with further criticism the dogmatism may possibly 
be eliminated, leaving defensible in the one case the theory that in normal 
sense-experience we have genuine experience of an independently exist- 
ing physical object, and in the other case the view that in normal religious 
experience there is real knowledge of an independently existing religious 
object. 

Professor Wilm’s Bowdoin prize essay on The Problem of Religion 
begins with a characterization of the present as a time of religious unrest, 
due to a variety of causes, the most important of which are held to be the 
excessive specialization of modern science, the mechanistic philosophy, 
the change of attitude toward biblical tradition, and the waning influence 
of church and home in modern society. In view of this situation the 
author undertakes to justify religion theoretically and practically in the 
eyes of modern scientific and philosophical thinkers. 

Religion is defined as “an emotion based upon a conviction that 
events are being overruled in view of a supreme and lasting good, and 
an attitude of co-operation with the Power in the universe making for 
this good”; or, more briefly, as theistic optimism. For the philosopher 
the problem of religion resolves itself into the following questions: Is 
reality matter or spirit? Is the course of the universe mechanical or 
telic? Is the world on the whole good or bad? and, What is the 
moral value of religion ? 

The answer offered to the first question is idealism in its simple, 
popular form. Sense-qualities depend upon consciousness; “primary 
qualities” are relations unifying sense-qualities and hence also dependent 
upon consciousness; physical objects, therefore, are mere ideas, depend- 
ing upon consciousness for their existence. But common-sense and 
science compel us to believe in the existence of physical objects before 
we, or any human being, existed. They must have existed, then, as 
ideas in the mind of God. 

But this idealistic argument for the existence of God is by no means 
so conclusive as is commonly supposed. In the first place, subjective 
idealism is not the necessary outcome of the analysis of sense-perception. 
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It may be maintained that the power of clothing physical objects with 
sense-qualities on certain conditions is an ability achieved long since 
by the race in the course of a “creative evolution” and inherited by 
the normal individual. On this view sensing is a psychical activity in 
and through which a previously existing part of the physical environ- 
ment is directly presented—or at least qualified for direct presentation— 
to the perceiving subject. Apperceptive activity—originally the repre- 
senting of aspects formerly presented—may come to be so ready as to 
give practically immediate presentation of further qualities of the inde- 
pendent object. Thus perceptual activity may be regarded as a process 
of exploration, and certain of its results as giving valid information 
about the supposedly unknowable Ding-an-sich. In the second place, 
subjective idealism may be shown to be the outcome of a suggestion 
which, when explicitly stated, is seen to be utterly fallacious. All per- 
ceived objects are, of course, related to the perceiving subject during 
perception, whether that relation chances to be thought of or not. 
Illusory objects and erroneous predications cannot usually be successfully 
treated as objectively real. But they have some sort of reality, and so 
are referred to the self, as dependent upon it for their reality. Thus 
the illusory and erroneous are the first elements of experience to be 
thought of as being related to the conscious subject. But soon or late 
it dawns upon one that all perceived objects are related to the con- 
scious self. Then, through a confusion of the idea “related to self (as 
object for subject)” with the idea formerly associated with it, viz., 
“dependent (as object) for its existence upon its relation to the conscious 
subject,” it is concluded that all perceived objects are “merely subjec- 
tive.”” So stated, the fallacy is readily apparent; but it is this subjective 
idealism which is necessary as a premise in Professor Wilm’s theistic 
argument. It is essentially the argument of Berkeley, but as a basis 
for theism and religion it is a foundation of sand. 

The second question—the problem of mechanism or teleology—is 
answered by pointing out that since in the experience of man a volitional 
element is always associated with cognition, it is a natural hypothesis 
that the world is not merely dependent upon God’s thought, but expres- 
sive of God’s will. The obvious criticism here is that, whatever value 
this interpretation of cause in the world after the analogy of human 
volition may have in itself or on other grounds, as here presented, it 
presupposes the validity of idealism, and must share in the insecurity of 
its foundation. 

The unsatisfactory character of the answer to the third question— 
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the problem of evil—is foreshadowed by the initial assertion that it is 
futile to begin with the goodness of God, for the reason that our knowl- 
edge of God is to be derived from our knowledge of the world, and if 
the world were bad there would be no ground for asserting the goodness 
of God. In spite of the ever-present fact of death and other evils, 
idealism, it is maintained, enables us to regard the world as essentially 
good and to hope for immortality. But in opposition to this way of 
approaching the problem it may be urged that in the history of ethical 
religion those who have been surest of the goodness of God and of the 
instrumental goodness of the world have been those who have been 
most keenly aware of the evils that are in the world, and who have been 
made conscious of a divine power lifting them above those evils. The 
old theological concept of revelation needs to be revised, no doubt, 
but it is a fatal mistake for the philosophy of religion to discard it 

entirely. ' 

In the answer to the fourth question—that of the moral values of 
religion—much is rightly made of the energies released by religion. The 
author apparently fails, however, to note the value of religious experience 
at its best as affording a basis for an empirical knowledge of the religious 
object; hence he closes his discussion at the very point where at last he 
stood upon the only solid foundation for the philosophy of religion. 

The recent Gifford Lectures by John Watson on The Interpretation of 
Religious Experience make good reading for one who is pleased with a 
consistent exposition and defense of a definite philosophical standpoint, 
whether that be his own or not. As an orthodox Hegelian, Professor 
Watson approaches his subject from the historical, idealistic-evolutionary 
point of view. Maintaining that “if we have faith in the essential 
rationality of man, we must conclude that neither in his ordinary religious 
consciousness, nor in his reflective formulation of its contents can he 
have fallen into absolute error,”’ he aims to have his constructive work 
grow out of a critical examination of the development of religious and 
philosophical thought from antiquity down to the present day. In the 
first volume, accordingly, the lectures deal with the following topics: 
“The Development of Greek Religion and Theology,” “Primitive 
Christianity and Its Exponents,”’ “From Origen to Thomas Aquinas,” 
“Dante’s Theology and Politics,” “Eckhart, Descartes, and Spinoza,” 
“Leibnitz, Locke, and the English Deists,” “Berkeley and Hume,” 
“The Critical Philosophy,” “Hegel’s Relation to Kant,” and “ Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion.” 

There are some valuable discussions in the historical volume, but it 
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is in the second volume that interest centers from the point of view of 
this review. And yet here, too, a large part of the discussion is critical, 
rather than constructive. As in the case of his old master, Edward 
Caird, the essentials of Watson’s own philosophy can be stated in small 
compass, and are most readily unfolded in connection with the criticism 
of other more or less antagonistic views. For an authoritative and 
consistent exposition of the orthodox British Hegelianism one cannot do 
better than have recourse to the works of the author under review, but 
for an understanding of the most recent philosophical developments 
one should seek other sources of information than the volume before us. 
It is hard for the Hegelian to realize that in the history of recent thought 
the dialectic of criticism and reconstruction has been at work upon 
Hegelianism itself, so that it may be fairly contended that, even in the 
well-guarded form in which we find it in the works of Caird and Watson, 
it is already an “overcome standpoint.”’ Hence the new antitheses to 
Hegelianism are interpreted either as already included in the Hegelian 
system rightly understood, or else as a reversion to some earlier point 
of view which has already been taken into account in the Hegelian 
synthesis. Thus for Watson “radical empiricism”? is still infected with 
the vice of the older empiricism; he is unable to see that the “new realism 
has added anything essential to the principles of Locke, or “personal 
idealism” to those of Berkeley and Leibnitz; and even the “absolutism 
of Dr. Bradley,” in so far as it is not assimilable by the older absolute 
idealism, is regarded as infected with “the vice of Spinozism.” To 
acknowledge as really valid a new antithesis would require the dialectic 
of thought to progress beyond Hegelianism itself. Radical empiricism, 
the new realism, personal idealism, and the Bradleian absolutism may 
themselves be inadequate on many counts, and nevertheless it may 
still be true that they have made such inroads upon the structures of the 
older idealism that, as a system, it is already disintegrated beyond repair. 
The “reconstruction” must not be a mere repetition of the old, but, in 
considerable measure, a new production. 

But are we justified in assuming that Hegelianism, as Watson inter- 
prets it, was, even in its own day, the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
however far short it may have fallen of compassing the whole truth ? 
Even this seems too much to maintain. It has always been claimed for 
speculative idealism that it rests upon rational necessity. It has 
appealed unto logic; to logic, then, let it go. Its fundamental argu- 
ment, as Watson himself states it, may be summarized as follows: 
The real is intelligible (the contrary proposition being self-refuting) ; 
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the intelligible is rational; the rational is spiritual; therefore the real 
is spiritual. Moreover, the intelligible is a unity; hence the real is a 
spiritual unity, or in other words, one all-inclusive, rationally ordered 
experience. Now, apart from the difficulties urged by Bradley and 
others, as making against the tenability of this conclusion on any grounds, 
the reasoning involved in the above thought-transitions is easily shown 
to be hopelessly fallacious. In the first place, from the self-refuting 
character of a dogmatic, total agnosticism, with its assertion, No reality 
is intelligible, what one is entitled to conclude is not, All reality is intellig- 
ible, but simply, Some reality is intelligible. It if be maintained that 
it is not simply the contrary of the proposition in question that is self- 
refuting, but its contradictory, viz., Some reality is not intelligible, the 
answer is that this latter proposition, even if not demonstrable, is not 
refutable, save from the point of view of the absolute rationalism founded 
upon it; and this, of course, would be a begging of the question. But 
even apart from the dogmatism of the first major premise, there is in the 
further argument an easily detected non-sequitur. A moment’s reflection 
will show that the meaning of “rational” according to which it is synony- 
mous with “intelligible” is very different from the sense in which it 
implies spirituality of constitution. The one is a quality of the object; 
the other, a quality belonging exclusively to the conscious subject. 
Hence either the term “rational’’ is used in different senses in the two 
propositions, in which we have the fallacy of “four terms”; or, if used 
in the same sense in both cases, one or other of the two propositions is 
a pure dogma. All that we can logically conclude from the revised 
premises, therefore, is that some reality is perhaps spiritual—which is 
less than that of which we were sufficiently convinced without any argu- 
ment. 

But apart from all questions of demonstration, there is the further 
question of the religious value of the content of the philosophy in ques- 
tion. On this point it may be sufficient to say we have here once more 
the attempt to state the essential content of Christian doctrine in har- 
mony with the quasi-pantheistic implications of absolute idealism, with 
the result in some instances at least that what is retained of the Chris- 
tian doctrine is little more than the language in which it is expressed. 
It is in keeping with this that the “religious experience,’ of which the 
lectures before us are presented as the “interpretation,” is simply man’s 
“experience of the spirituality (rationality) of the universe.” To be 
sure, it must be conceded that the emphasis upon the concreteness of 
the Absolute, by virtue of which it includes all differences, gives at least 
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an appearance of validity to the claim that, when all forms of being are 
viewed as manifestations of a single absolute principle, this is not really 
prejudicial to the moral interests of man. And yet, on the other hand, 
even this course has its dangers. The more Reality is identified with the 
concrete in the form of the merely phenomenal and further content of the 
same sort, the more that transcendent, but accessible, creative, spiritual 
Reality which is the proper object of religious faith, suffers reduction, 
until a point is reached where the characteristically religious attitude 
has at length become a logical impossibility. 

The final volume to be reviewed here is Dr. Tudor Jones’s book on 
the philosophy of Rudolf Eucken, the preparation of which was a labor 
of love on the part of a grateful and devoted disciple. The author may 
be said to have succeeded, not only in setting forth the most central 
ideas of Eucken’s philosophy, but in giving an insight into the spirit 
of the man and his purpose as a philosopher—an aid to interpretation 
which is of peculiar importance in the present instance. 

In opposition to the varied forms of naturalism on the one hand, and 
intellectualistic idealism on the other, Eucken sets up his activism, or 
philosophy of the Spiritual Life. His English disciples commonly speak 
of this philosophy as “the new idealism,” or “religious idealism”; but 
Eucken simply consents to use this “worn-out expression,” as he calls it, 
“for the sake of brevity.”” Neither in method nor in doctrine is he to be 
regarded as a typical idealist. In truth, as making fundamental the 
idea of an independent Spiritual Life, of which man becomes cognizant 
as his own life becomes more spiritual, Eucken is to be regarded as a 
spiritual realist. Still, inasmuch as he retains the impression that, to 
maintain the independent reality of the spiritual, we must deny the 
independent reality of the physical, he is able to think of his philosophy 
as still in some sense idealistic. 

But to understand Eucken’s doctrine we must approach it from the 
side of his method. He himself calls this method nodlogical. Itis 
contrasted with the merely empirical, psychological method, which does 
not take account of the whole active, spiritual nature; and also with the 
intellectualistic, speculative method, which does not make use of the 
whole spiritual life as a means of arriving at the truth. In contrast with 
the Hegelian method of reconciliation of opposites, by means of the 
dialectic of critical and constructive thought, Eucken’s method is to 
transcend the various inadequate and opposing views, by penetrating 
more deeply into the life of the spirit—by experiencing, indeed, a pro- 
found and constantly renewed spiritual conversion. The fundamentals 
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even of philosophical truth itself are regarded as being revealed, not 
necessarily to the most logical thinkers, but to those who are most 
appreciative of spiritual values. Instead, then, of a synthesis of opposing 
world-views, which to Eucken seems mere compromise, there is set up a 
new antithesis. Instead of “immanental idealism” as a compromise 
between the older religious view on the one hand, and naturalism on the 
other, he would set up a philosophy of freedom and spiritual depth; 
instead of viewing ultimate Reality as a world-including Absolute 
Reason, he affirms another “world”’ of reality, the inwardly manifested 
world of the “Independent Spiritual Life.” 

There is undoubtedly much that is still vague and incompletely 
thought out in Eucken’s philosophy. Apart from minor defects there 
are perhaps three main criticisms to be made against his system of 
thought. First, the reduction of other philosophical movements to their 
“inwardness,” whereby they are viewed as the expression, in each case, 
of a life-attitude, is not enough. These philosophies must be met on 
their own ground, and their supposed logical necessity shown to be unreal. 
In the second place, there must be faced the question as to what the 
result upon the rest of the system would be if the idealistic interpretation 
of the physical object were eliminated, as due to erroneous analysis. 
And finally, the metaphysics of the “ Independent Spiritual Life”’ is left 
in a very incomplete condition. One is inclined to raise the question 
whether this may not be due to the fact that Eucken, in identifying 
“universal religion’’ too closely with the mere recognition of the “ Spirit- 
ual Life,” and attaching no special cognitive value to “characteristic 
religion,” leaves no room for a constructive theology. In the reviewer’s 
judgment, there can be no adequate metaphysics without theology, nor 
any valid theology which does not rest upon definite religious experience, 
such as requires an active adjustment to the religious Object, rather than 
a mere recognition of the existence, on grounds more or less philosophical, 
of an independent Spiritual Life. Still, with all these criticisms, it may 
be maintained that there are in the philosophy of Eucken suggestions 
for religion and theology, and ultimately for metaphysics, more valuable 
than are to be found in any of the systems of thought which it seeks to 
displace. Dr. Jones and others are to be thanked for what they are 
doing to make these views accessible to the English-reading public. 

Dovuctias C. MAcINTOSH 
YaLe Divinity ScHOOL 
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To the severely objective sociologist there is little to choose between 
the futilities of socialism and the fatuities of anti-socialism. Neither 
is convincing. Father Vaughan’s destructive argument is of the form: 
It is capable of proof that tide-mills could not be depended on to run 
the world’s machinery, therefore there is nothing in oceanography; or, 
science has succeeded neither in creating life nor in abolishing death, 
therefore biology is an impostor. However valid the major premise in 
either case, it does not establish the conclusion. Father Vaughan has 
no trouble in assembling quantities of evidence that among the doc- 
trinaires and agitators of socialism intellectual and moral perversities 
have been liberally represented. No more difficulty has he in specifying 
incredibilities in socialism itself, whatever the type. On the other hand, 
he says much well and truly, but more subtly and sophistically, about 
the resources of the Catholic church for healing all the real ills in human 
society. But after all he does not understand, or if he understands he 
artfully conceals, the gist of the whole matter. Whatever the merits 
or demerits of socialism, the fight which the Catholic church is making 
against it is merely the latest action in the immemorial struggle between 
dogma and life. The antithesis that began to appear between the popes 
and the reformers, that has become generalized now in the contradiction 
between authority and experience, between traditionalism and modern- 
ism, is merely manifesting itself with peculiar details in the present con- 
flict between church and social discontent. 

Father Vaughan’s constructive argument is merely: the church 
knows it all; the church has the rights and wrongs of society all appraised 
and tabulated; the church has the only remedy for everything in society 
that is abnormal; therefore, it is wicked to look elsewhere than to the 
church for social programs. It would be as profitless for Protestants 
to argue with this position as it would be to thresh out the old straw of 
theological differences. The Catholic and the Protestant premises are 
as irreconcilable in the realm of sociology as in theology. Given a deep 
ground swell of human dissatisfaction, and a fierce demand for knowl- 
edge of what is the matter and what the remedy, yet Father Vaughan is 
unable to conceive the possibility that human conditions may not have 
been interpreted and programmed once for all by the Catholic church. 
Whatever their disabilities for other reasons, Protestants, unless they 


t Socialism from the Christian Standpoint. Ten conferences by Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J. Macmillan, 1912. 389 pages. 
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are merely self-deceived devotees of authority, are not handicapped by 
any similar a priort. We may be as sure as Father Vaughan is that 
socialism as a program is chimerical, and that socialism as a diagnosis 
errs, but we may at the same time be as sure as the socialists are that 
capitalism rests on a social fallacy, and that no convincing formula for 
the correction of the fallacy is at present in sight. 

The essential difference between the Jesuit propagandist and the 
Protestant professor of church history appears first in the fact that the 
latter is not obliged to beg the question at the outset, by assuming that 
the cardinal human institutions, family, state, private property, and the 
church, are essentially impeccable and unalterable; second, that he 
thinks he finds the remedy for social ills in Christianity, not as a finished 
creed but as a vital spirit. Professor Rauschenbusch does not fall into 
the banality of denying that there is something fundamentally wrong 
in our social order. Such a passage as the following may indicate the 
substance of his indictment: 

In all the operations of capitalistic industry and commerce, the aim that 
controls and directs is not the purpose to supply human needs, but to make 
a profit for those who direct industry. This in itself is an irrational and 
un-Christian adjustment of the social order, for it sets money up as the prime 
aim and human life as something secondary, or as a means to secure money. 
The supremacy of Profit in Capitalism stamps it as a mammonistic organiza- 
tion with which Christianity can never be content. “Profit”? commonly con- 
tains considerable elements of just reward for able work; it may contain 
nothing but that; but where it is large and dissociated from hard work, it is 
traceable to some kind of monopoly, privilege and power—either the power to 
withhold part of the earnings of the workers by the control of the means of 
production, or the ability to throw part of the expenses of business on the com- 
munity or the power to overcharge the public. In so far as profit is derived 
from these sources, it is tribute collected by power from the helpless, a form of 
legalized graft, and a contradiction of Christian relations (p. 312). 


The author’s program is summed up in this paragraph: 

Christianizing the social order means bringing it into harmony with the 
ethical convictions which we identify with Christ. A fairly definite body of 
moral convictions has taken shape in modern humanity. They express our 
collective consciences, our working religion. The present social order denies 
and flouts many of these principles of our ethical life and compels us in practice 
to outrage our better self. We demand therefore that the moral sense of 
humanity shall be put in control and shall be allowed to reshape the institu- 
tions of social life (p. 125). 


1 Christianizing the Social Order. By Walter Rauschenbusch. Macmillan, 1912. 
493 Pages. 
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There is no more stirring plea in our literature for renovation of our 
social system than Professor Rauschenbusch’s appeal in this book. It 
is unequivocal, but after all it is not radical. Its indictment of capital- 
ism proves to be an arraignment of workings, not a demonstration of 
false principles which foreordain the workings. While the Catholic 
and the Protestant set out from opposite directions, they virtually fail 
at the same point. Each reaches his limit in the conclusion, which in 
the one case was also the assumption, that the source of all existing social 
ills is not anything essentially defective in our social principles, but 
defiance of a competent moral guide in applying the principles. The 
one assumes that Christianity as represented by the Catholic church 
is a sufficient moral authority. The other assumes that Christianity 
as represented by a widely diffused moral consensus is a sufficient moral 
index. The one supposition is as unauthorized as the other. Neither 
the church nor Christianized conscience can say anything conclusive 
about Panama tolls, for instance, until knowledge not now possessed by 
either has illuminated all the relations of cause and effect that would 
be affected by the possible alternatives. What is true of a casual inci- 
dent in our social order is incalculably more true of relations fundamental 
to the order. Neither the church nor Christianized conscience can say 
anything conclusive about capitalism as a peculiar social régime, until 
capitalism in all its moral connotations has been analyzed beyond our 
present insights, and until all its implications have been more completely 
exposed. There is much more potential mitigation of social ills in 
Christianized conscience than has yet been realized, but there is not 
enough to catch up with the accelerated mischief-making of the false 
principles which are chiefly chargeable with the ills. Practically all 
modern consciences, no matter to what degree they are Christianized 
(and by no means all who call themselves socialists are exceptions to the 
rule), are mortgaged to certain preposterous capitalistic presumptions. 
These underlying economic presuppositions remaining unrevolutionized, 
the goodly fellowship of the apostles could not operate our industrial 
system and make its workings just. 

Capitalism is rooted in the superstition that wealth produces wealth, 
and in the derived illusion that ownership confers upon the owner a 
just claim to more wealth. Capitalism is accordingly a system in which 
the title to dividends of some men who do not work, is regarded as 
equally sacred with the title to wages of other men who do work. We 
have institutionalized these immoral assumptions in artificial persons— 
corporations—and we have thus given ungovernable cumulative force 
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to the injustice which they sanction. This central injustice of capital- 
ism would be comparatively harmless if it were confined to application 
through natural persons. Incorporating the injustice has not only 
multiplied its power, but it has so diffused its stultifying effects that 
most of the thrifty members of society have unwittingly accepted 
retainers as supporters of the injustice. The illusion and the super- 
stition that are the capitalistic breath of life are often more tenacious 
in the man with a hundred dollars in the savings bank than in the 
millionaire. That being the case, a task of economic enlightenment 
is first in order. Otherwise appeal to Christianized conscience is merely 
recourse to charity vitiated by ignorance. 

For different reasons, both the books referred to should be read by 
every serious student of the social situation. By contrast they interpret 
each other. The Catholic writer is zealous for the glory of the church 
first, and incidentally for the well-being of men. The Protestant author 
is ardent for the well-being of men first, and secondarily for the church 
as a means to that end. The contrast will be most impressive if readers 
invert the order in which the books were named. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT 


OEsTERLEY,W.O.E. The Wisdom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, 
in the Revised Version, with Introduction and Notes. [The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.] Cambridge: The University Press, 
1912. Cciv+367 pages. 6s. 

Here is at last an excellent commentary in English upon Ecclesiasticus. We have 
been deluged with textual and critical studies upon the book, and the work of interpre- 
tation has naturally had to wait till these primary problems were disposed of. But 
this book was well worth waiting for. A relatively full introduction acquaints the 
reader with all the available facts regarding title, authorship, date, historical 
background, history of the book, the language in which it was composed and the 
translations that were made from it. A large section of the introduction furnishes a 
clear and objective statement of the teaching of Ecclesiasticus regarding God, sin, 
future life, idea of wisdom, etc. 

The commentary proper is as full as the size of the volume permits. A very 
large proportion of it is devoted to recording the variant readings afforded by the 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Latin texts. The explanations are confined to passages that 
need illumination and are adequate for their purpose. No better handbook for the 
interpretation of Ecclesiasticus could be furnished to the general public. Dr. Oester- 
ley’s scholarship is of a high order and his judgment is well-balanced. 
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Cornitt, C. H. LEinleitung in die kanonischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. 
7th Ed. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1913. xvi+328 pages. M. s. 

The seventh edition of Cornill’s Introduction follows the sixth after an interval 
of only four and a half years. The German public thus shows its appreciation of this 
excellent handbook. The size of the volume is practically unchanged; yet there is no 
diminution in the quantity of its contents. This is due to the fact that much more 
of the matter is presented in small type. The new material is made up chiefly of 
references to the important literature of the subject since the last edition. Little 
notice is taken here of any but German books, but since this is primarily a manual 
for German-speaking students, no serious objection can be made to such discrimina- 
tion. In this connection attention may be called to a few corrections that should be 
made in the next edition. On p. 185, read J. M. P. Smith; insert Na. between Zeph. 
and Mal.; and delete Na. after “Ward.” On p. 202, change ““W. H. Ward” to 
“J. M. P. Smith” and read “1911” for “1912.” On p. 130, read “E. L. Curtis and 
A. A. Madsen.” But the high standard of proofreading which has characterized 
earlier editions, is well maintained here. ; 

Adaptation to newer points of view in Old Testament Introduction sometimes 
appears. For example, a new section is added discussing the probability and practical 
certainty that much of the content of the P code was in existence as custom and tradi- 
tion long before its codification in its present form. Yet, no reference apparently is 
made any where to the discovery of the Elephantine papyri and the questions they 
raise for the student of Old Testament Introduction. The great bulk of the book is 
reprinted as in the sixth edition. No changes of front on the author’s part are dis- 
cernible. He represents the school of Wellhausen and follows not after the strange 
gods of newer methods, which he does not hesitate to classify as “‘no-gods.” Cornill’s 
Einleitung, like Driver’s Introduction, and Gesenius’ Grammar and Dictionary, bids fair 
to become one of the established institutions of Old Testament science, and doubtless 
has vitality enough to adjust itself from time to time to changing conditions. May 
its author live long to direct the course of its progress! 


CHEMINANT, P. Les Prophéties d’Ezéchiel contre Tyr (XXVI-XXVIII, 10). 

Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1912. x-+129 pages. 

The “Phoenician” chapters of Ezekiel are especially rich in information regarding 
that old commercial island seaport Tyre. M. Cheminant presented an exposition of 
them as a thesis for the Doctor’s degree to the faculty of theology of Angers. It 
commends itself as a thorough, careful, clean piece of work. The critical notes, 
especially on the Hebrew and Greek text, occupy from two-thirds to seven-eighths 
of each page, and show that the author has laid under tribute to his purpose the 
latest archaeological material touching Phoenicia. In the literary and historical 
criticism of the prophecies against Tyre the author’s wide range of reading and study 
is apparent on every page, and his treatment is clear, as we expect from French scholars. 


Troetstra, A. The Name of God in the Pentateuch. Translated from the 
Dutch by Edmund McClure. London Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, 1912. 92 pages. 2s. 

The activity of the earlier Biblical scholars of Leyden, Holland, is fully sustained 
by the men of the present generation. The modern critical school, while vigorously 
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protesting against the methods and results of Kuenen, has not abandoned in toto 
his methods. The present school has a documentary theory of its own, which has its 
own difficulties and its own ways out of them. Troelstra delivered this lecture to the 
students in the University of Leyden. The pith of the discourse is the fact that the 
Hebrews had different names for the Deity, and that they were not always careful to 
draw a sharp distinction between them. This latter being true, as seen in a large 
number of proof texts, it is not safe to make the appearance of different names the 
basis for separating the so-called documents of the Pentateuch. But the lecturer 
seems to ignore the fact that this is only one of the many data on which the partition 
is made. Numerous notes are given to substantiate the author’s position. But at 
the end the reader has an uneasy feeling that his arguments though plausible are not 
conclusive. 


KNABENBAUER, JOSEPH. Commentarius in Psalmos. (Cursus Scripturae 
Sacrae, auctoribus R. Cornely, J. Knabenbauer, Fr. de Hummelauer. 
Commentariorum in Vet. Test. Pars II.] Parisiis: Lethielleux, 1912. 
492 pages. Fr. ro. 

Scholars are always ready to welcome any new light on the Psalter. Knaben- 
bauer, as one of the editors of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae, releases to the public cum 
approbatione superiorum a commentary on the Psalms. All but sixteen pages of an 
introduction are devoted to the commentary proper. The assumed validity of the 
superscriptions including authorship relieves the author of troublesome questions at 
the outset. The exposition of each psalm is preceded by the Vulgate translation, with 
each two metrical lines separated by a bar. A new translation is not attempted but 
the commentary is built up around the Vulgate, authorized by the Council of Trent, 
April 8, 1546. In the comments the author gives first place to the church Fathers, 
S. Basil, Jerome, Theodoret, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Augustine, etc., and the early 
Greek versions, LXX, Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, quintae and sextae, 
Modern writers on the Psalms, especially non-Catholic, receive slight recognition. 


AMANN, Fripo.in. Die Vulgata Sixtina von 1590: Eine quellenmissige Darstel- 
lung threr Geschichte. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1912. xix+160 
pages. Fr. 4.50. 

The Council of Trent decreed April 8, 1546, that the Vulgate when corrected, should 
be the authoritative edition of the sacred Scriptures for use in the Roman Catholic 
church, but failed before adjournment to appoint a commission to carry out the pur- 
pose of the decree to issue such edition. The author of this booklet discusses the 
problems that surround the issuance of the first authoritative edition by Pope Sixtus V 
in 1590, in the light of documents which he worked over in various libraries of Italy, 
especially that of Venice. He gathered many details in the diaries of Severoli and 
Massarelli which help to fill up gaps in the long story of the Vulgate problem from 
before the Council of Trent to 1590. Not until 1566 (twenty years after the Council) 
was a commission of five cardinals and twelve advisers appointed to take up the task 
of correcting the Vulgate for an official edition. This commission merely trifled at the 
work. Not till 1585 at the accession of Fra Felice as Sixtus V was the revision under- 
taken by men who were both able and effective, appointed by the new pope. Five 
years of vigorous, careful work produced the first official authoritative Scriptures 
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of the Roman Catholic church in 1590, forty-four years after its authorization by 
the highest ecclesiastical council of the church. The author gives a vivid and at the 
same time an attested historical statement of the entire proceeding, from documents 
published and in manuscript form, with full references and quotations. 


GALL, AUGUST FREIHERR VON. Die Papyrus-Urkunden der jiidischen Gemeinde 
in Elephantine in ihrer Bedeutung fiir jiidische Religion und Geschichte. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1912. 26 pages. M. 0.60. 

The University of Giessen seems to have had a theological conference at which 
von Gall delivered the discourse cited in our title. After discussing briefly the prove- 
nance of the Assuan papyri he presents translations of and quotations from some of the 
most striking texts. On the basis of the information given he concludes that the 
colony of Jews at Elephantine must date back to the time of Josiah. Evidence is 
seen in the statement of Deut. 17:16 and in the picture of worship which the papyri 
reveal in the temple of Jahu at Elephantine. 


NIEBERGALL, FRIEDRICH. Praktische Auslegung des Alien Testaments. Band 
I, Weisheit und Lyrik. Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1912. 
viii+406 pages. M. 8. 

It is rather novel to take up an up-to-date popular exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment without getting lost in the intricacies of technical criticism. Niebergall breaks 
loose from former mechanical methods of viewing the Bible, and approaches it wholly 
from a practical point of view, practical as touching religion. He is not at all 
interested in the mental gymnastics of critical problems, but throws his entire energy 
into the spiritual value of the sacred volume. The center of the Scriptures is the 
salvation of Christ. That is the one thought about which everything in the Bible 
revolves. The Old Testament stands in two relations to that salvation, a historical 
and a psychological. The historical is designated by the word “Messianism”; and 
the psychological is expressed in the “Law” and its relations to God, and as pre- 
paratory to the reception of redemption. Both Messianism and the Law are set 
forth by Paul as forces that drive us to Christ. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Sayer, A.G. WALPOLE. The Sufficiency and Defects of the English Communion 
Service. Cambridge University Press, 1911. $1.00. 


Doubt or discredit had been thrown upon the Office of the English church by 
the interpolation by the celebrant of parts of the Unreformed Office. The object of 
this work is to disprove the charges of insufficiency, and the redundancy of such inter- 
polations. 

The author subjects-the whole matter to a thorough examination beginning 
with the Scripture narratives, and reviewing the early references and accounts, the 
western liturgies, the First Prayer Book of Edward VI, the separation of the inter- 
cession from the consecration, absence of explicit invocation, and other central con- 
ceptions. Then follows a chapter of general conclusions in which the author thinks 
he has disproved any charge of insufficiency in the Office. He grants that there may 
be eccentricity of order, dislocation of structure, or sometimes poverty of expression, 
but the essentials are there. 
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Tuompson, A. H. The Ground-Plan of the English Parish Church. Cam- 
bridge University Press. xiii+138 pages. $0.40. 

Tuompson, A.H. The Historical Growth of the English Parish Church. Cam- 
bridge University Press. viii+-142 pages. $0.40 net. 

WorxMAN, H. B. Methodism. New York: Putnam, 1911 and 1912; Cam- 
bridge University Press. $0.40 each net. 

The “Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature” have already won the 
recognition that they deserve. We welcome three more of these interesting little 
volumes, each of which is written by a competent authority, and can therefore be 
relied upon by the general reader. The advantage of these manuals is that they 
bring their subjects strictly up to date. 

Mr. Thompson’s two volumes supplement each other, giving in rapid but clear 
outline the illustrated ground-plan and development of the English parish church. 
Perhaps no other person was so well qualified as Mr. Workman to present methodism 
in a nutshell. 


Gem, S. Harvey. An Anglo-Saxon Abbot. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1912. Xvi-+-200 pages. 

Appreciating the defects of most manuals of church history resulting from pack- 
ing too much material in inadequate space, Mr. Gem has chosen to illuminate a single 
point in the great subject. His Anglo-Saxon abbot is Aélfric of Eynsham. He was 
born in 955 and his career was a strong fight for promotion of Christian knowledge 
among all classes; for temperance reform; and to arouse his countrymen to defensive 
military service against the devastating incursions of the Danes. 

The book begins with chapters on Early Monasticism, Anglo-Saxon literature, 
and the chronicle of the Danish wars—thus giving the historical environment in which 
the abbot is to do his work. The account is made lifelike by numerous and extensive 
citations from the contemporary sources, and from Zlfric’s own writings. 

The one who reads this little volume through will have a very good view and 
appreciation of certain important phases of England in the time of Athelred the 
Unready. 


Butz, Georce S. The Rise of the Modern Spirit in Europe. Boston; Sher- 
man, French & Co., 1912. 293 pages. $1.25 net. 

In a popular style Dr. Butz has given the results of his extensive reading and 
long reflection on the forces that have made modern civilization. He has chosen the 
centuries preceding the Reformation, and with large sympathies seeks to bring about 
a reconciliation between Protestantism and humanism. 

He gives an extensive bibliography which would have been much improved by 
classification. 


RosBInson, Fr. PascHat. The Rule of St. Clare. Philadelphia: The Dolphin 
Press, 1912. 32 pages. $0.10 net. 
At the present time the Order of St. Clare numbers 11,330 religious and has 599 
monasteries. This neat pamphlet is a contribution by a competent scholar to the 
seventh centenary of the saint’s call worked up in the light of early documents. 
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Jackson, SAMUEL Macauley. The Latin Works and Correspondence of Huld- 
reich Zwingli. Together with selections from his German works. With 
notes and introductions by the editor. New York and London: Putnam. 
Xv-+292 pages. $2 net. 

It is to be hoped that the work on this important contribution to Reformation 
history is so far along that it will not be interrupted by the death of the lamented 
editor. The translations have been made into English by Henry Preble, Walter 
Lichtenstein, and Laurence A. McLauth. Vol. I covers the period from 1510 to 
1522. It is made from the latest edition of Schuler and Schulthess. It contains 
292 pages and 14 of Zwingli’s works. The first chapter is “The Original Life of 
Zwingli by Myconius.” This is the first life of Zwingli to be written. The volumes 
will average about 500 pages. It is important to know that of this translation only 
750 copies have been printed from type, and the type destroyed. Owing to the 
waning interest in the study of Latin, fortunately or unfortunately, acquaintance with 
Zwingli is likely in the near future to be gained only through English translations- 
This translation seems to be admirably done. 

A perusal of the volume reveals Zwingli in many aspects of his character. He 
was lovable, frank, open-minded. He was a poet and a debater. His loyalty led 
him to seek freedom for his country from bondage to the pope, and indeed to any 
foreign power. His scholarship was for the time of a high order, and his knowledge 
of the classics put him into close relations with the humanists. The reader of the 
volume is not likely to lose interest. 


Pisani, P. L’Eglise de Paris et la Révolution. Tome IV et dernier, 1799-1802. 

Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 461 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

The learned canon of Notre-Dame de Paris, who is also a professor in the Catholic 
Institute there, in this fourth and last volume concludes his extended and minute 
history of the church in Paris during the French Revolution. The work has the merits 
and defects of its predecessors—great industry and excessive partisanship. In these 
days when the opponents of Modernism are ruling in the curia, a book must be Ultra- 
montane indeed to secure, as does this, the imprimatur of the archbishop of Paris. 
Modern Catholic historical writing unfortunately has lost the scientific spirit of Hefele 
and Doellinger. Witness Denifle’s Luther und Lutherthum, of which a French trans- 
ation has just appeared in the same series with this volume. Napoleon’s policy of 
eclecticism in religious matters is as difficult for Canon Pisani to understand as his 
policy of political toleration was by the enragés and the regicides. This prejudice 
finds wearisome iteration in parenthetical sentiments inserted by the author in the 
numerous extracts from official documents which are quoted; e.g., p. 48. If M. Aulard, 
the greatest historian of the French Revolution living or dead, has erred in opposition 
to the church, certainly Canon Pisani has erred more. The greatest value of this 
work lies in the large number of documents which are published in whole or in part— 
excluding the parti pris in the use of them. As a matter of method, though, it would 
have been wiser to have thrown many of these into appendices, for many pages are 
tedious reading because of the need to digest sources which ought to have been digested 
for the reader. The most valuable part of the book is the last chapter, which is a 
minute and particular survey of the churches of Paris after the Concordat. It may 
be of interest to know that among the prefects appointed by Napoleon in 1800 there 
were no less than eight ex-priests. 
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